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BOOKS. 
—_———— 
THE PENINSULAR WAR.* 
In was the opinion of one of the minor contemporary writers 
on the Peninsular Campaign that “ a man must, like Xenophon, 
march with an army before he ventures to become the 
historian of its exploits.” Mr. Oman has never, as far as we 
are aware, marched in the flesh with any army, though his 
grasp of military and strategical problems is founded on 
something more than theory. “The Captain of the Hamp- 
shire Grenadiers ” was acknowledged not to have been useless 
to the historian of the Roman Empire, and the protagonist 
of the Oxford Kriegspiel Club has clearly been of service to 


Mr. Oman. 

We know of no contemporary chronicler, even of military 
events, whose work, putting aside its value as an original 
document, is quite secure of that sober weighing of evidence 
and judicial impartiality which is the hall-mark of the real 
historian. Napier himself admits to “feelings which must 
warp the judgment of a contemporary historian,” and that he 
did not overstate the case in this particular is well known. 
Mr. Oman devotes a good deal of attention to redressing 
the balance. He brings out to the full the distorted views 
which Napier’s blind admiration for Napoleon led him so 
often to express,—his casual treatment, for instance, of 
the treachery of Bayonne, with its scientific mixture of 
force and fraud; or “the prejudice in favour of the 
Emperor, which goes so far that he even endeavours to 
justify obvious political and military mistakes in the conduct 
of the war by throwing all the blame on the way in which his 
marshals executed his orders, and neglecting to point out 
that the orders themselves were impracticable.” Above all, Mr. 
Oman protests with great force against the injustice e:zending 
to the extreme of cruelty which tinges all Napier’s dealings 
with the Spaniards. ‘“ Napier always accepts the French 
rather than the Spanish version of a story, exaggerates Spanish 
defeats and minimises Spanish successes. He is reckless in 
the statements which he gives as to their numbers in battle 
or their losses in defeat,—his figures are borrowed from the 
haphazard guesses of the French marshals ; the Spanish version 
is ignored. No good act done by a Spanish Junta or a Tory 
Minister is ever acknowledged.” Napier in his best oratorical 
manner declares that he cared not “to swell his work with 
apocryphal matter, and neglected the thousand narrow 
bubbling currents of Spanish warfare to follow that mighty 
English stream of battles which burst the barriers of the 
Pyrenees and left deep traces of its fury in the soil of 
France.” Mr. Oman, on the other hand, devotes more 
than half of the pages that lie before us to the labours 
of that nation, “animated with one spirit,” against the 
invader which, as Sheridan and Canning saw, alone made 
the Spanish ulcer possible. He is not blind to their faults, 
but, as he justly observes, after an exhaustive and elaborate 
account of Spain, her geography, her people, and her Army, 
if she “had been a first-rate military power, there would have 
been comparatively little merit in the six years’ struggle 
which she waged against Buonaparte. When we consider her 
weakness and her disorganisation, we find ourselves more 
inclined to wonder at her persistence than to sneer at her 
mishaps.” The light which his untiring research has been able 
to throw upon the Spanish side of the story in these opening 
volumes is, indeed, Mr. Oman’s most notable contribution to 
history. 

At the same time, the British element in the struggle is by 
no means neglected. The chapters, for instance, which deal 
with the Corunna campaign merit very careful reading. The 
main contention is summed up in the striking assertion that 





* The History of the Peninsular War. By Charles Oman, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls College and Deputy Chichele Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Oxford. With Maps, Plans, and Portraits. Vol. I., 1807-1809; 
poo 1] anuary-September, 1809. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. [l4s. net 

vi 





“if Moore had died or been superseded on December 4th, 
1808, he would have been written down as well-nigh the worst 
failure in all the long list of incompetent British commanders 
since the commencement of the Revolutionary War.” We 
are unable within the limits of this notice to deal fully with 
all the arguments ; but the case against Moore is admirably 
put, the main evidence being indeed supplied from the 
General’s own correspondence, and bears favourable com- 
parison with what is not unjustly designated as “the 
ingenious and eloquent casuistry” of Napier’s arguments 
on the other side. Owing to Moore’s unhappy decision 
that the direct road to Almeida was not practicable for 
artillery and transport, a decision all the more remark- 
able when we remember that only four months previously 
Loison had taken his guns by this very route, his army 
was unable to intervene at a most critical moment, and 
during the whole time that the fate of Madrid hung in 
the balance the forces which had been despatched to the 
succour of Spain were entirely out of the campaign. What 
was even more serious from the political point of view is the 
charge that when the long-delayed concentration was on the 
point of being effected, the fractions of the British army 
were within an ace of tamely retreating as they had come. 
Moore had, of course, been grossly deceived as to the 
amount of Spanish co-operation that he might expect; 
and he was but too conscious that the forces entrusted to 
him formed not a British army, but the British army, and 
must not, therefore, be exposed to the risk of annihilation. 
But we agree with Mr. Oman in thinking such considerations 
were not enough to justify Moore in washing his hands of the 
whole business and marching out of Spain without firing a 
shot. “He had not been sent to help the patriots if they were 
powerful and victorious, to desert them if they proved weak 
and unlucky. If these had been the orders issued to him by 
Castlereagh, all Buonaparte’s taunts about the selfishness and 
timidity of the British Government would have been justified.” 


Of the bold and skilful operations which altered circum- 
stances, and the consequent reconciliation of Moore’s judgment 
with his wishes, inspired that General to undertake, Mr. Oman 
gives an account which is alike lucid and enthusiastic. To 
the permanent political and military effects of the daring raid 
upon the Emperor's communications, and to the general 
soundness of the enterprise, he pays ample tribute. It is 
probable that at the best Moore would never have been able 
to save Madrid. The fight that would have ensued against 
the overwhelming odds which Napoleon would have brought 
against him at Burgos in November would probably have 
astonished the Emperor not a little, but it could only 
have entailed the ruin of Moore’s army. As it was, “his 
tardy intervention wrecked Napoleon’s original plans and 
saved Lisbon and Seville.’ But though satisfied that 
the campaign as a whole was favourable to Moore and 
justified the high reputation he enjoyed, Mr. Oman is 
unable to regard even the latter part of the campaign 
as free from avoidable mistakes. It is, of course, true that 
the contemporary charges brought against Moore, and founded 
chiefly on the bad impression caused by the return of his 
ragged, pest-stricken troops with the grime and sweat of war 
fresh upon them, were manifestly unjust, and had curiously 
little to do with the real faults of the campaign. But to 
absolve him from them is not, as Mr. Oman points out, to 
assert that the whole conduct of the campaign had been abso- 
lutely blameless. In his review of that General’s character 
he surely strikes the right note when he states that 
self-consciousness was his weak point. Moore’s constant 
inquiry as to what they would say at home led him, as it has 
led more modern generals, to an indecision and an over-caution 
which were entirely wanting in Wellington, who never asked the 
question, or in Nelson, to whom the obvious response lay in 
heroic enterprise. 

It had been the settled conviction of Sir John Moore 
that the frontier of Portugal was not defensible against a 
superior force. “If the French succeed in Spain,” he wrote to 
Castlereagh in 1808, “it will be vain to attempt to resist them 
in Portugal.” It was left to a man who had once been con- 
temptuously designated “the Sepoy General” to give the lie to 
such gloomy conclusions, and to vindicate in so signal a fashion 
our political and military reputation. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
would guarantee with thirty thousand British troops and the 
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Li Portuguese levies to hold his own in Portugal against any force 
of less than a hundred thousand Frenchmen. Furthermore, he 
believed that he and his army “ might be highly useful to the 
Spaniards, and might eventually decide the contest.” He was 
Wy able to see both the strength of his own position in Portugal 
and the value of its geographical situation as flanking the 
Spanish operations of the French. “He had grasped,” writes 
Mr. Oman, “the fundamental truth that the more ground the 
French held down the weaker would they become at any 
given point, and that Napoleon’s military power, vast as it 
was, had its limits.” “Ifthe French dispersed their divisions 
and kept down the vast tracts of conquered territory, they 
had no force left with which to take the offensive against 
Portugal: if they massed their armies, they had to give up 
broad regions which immediately relapsed into insurrection 
and required to be subdued again.” It is to the immortal 
credit of Castlereagh that he was able to stake his faith on 
the bolder of these two opinions, and, by risking the experi- 
ment of a second expedition to Portugal, to lay the foundation 
for that long series of victories which eventually brought the 
throne of a greater than the “intrusive monarch” to the 
dust. His daring departure from the policy of filching sugar 
islands, and the implicit faith which he showed in Wellington, 
go far indeed to absolve the author of the “glaring im- 
providence of Walcheren.” 






























































We are unable to follow Mr. Oman through his illuminating 
account of the struggle down to the end of the Talavera 
campaign, with which his second volume concludes. He is 
able to throw a great deal of fresh light upon Beresford’s re- 
organisation of the Portuguese Army, and, from personal 
observations on the spot, upon the passage of the Douro. We 
are glad, too, to find that hc is able to do justice to the astound- 
ing feats of the brilliant but intractable commander of the 
Lusitanian Legion. The whole treatment is admirable, and 
though full of the minutest detail, the narrative stands out 
with striking clearness. 

Wellesley might well have been supposed at the conclusion 
of the Talavera campaign to have justified himself as a 
general. Even Napoleon, who generally betrayed a rancour 
against him which was little short of scandalous, on receiving 
Joseph’s garbled version of that battle, was bound to admit, “ I 
parait que c'est un homme ce Wellesley.” But the firm support 
of Castlereagh was gone. The starved and fever-stricken army 
in Spain, and the jealous experts at home, saw nothing but the 
immediate fruitlessness of a battle which was to prove, after 
Albuera, the bloodiest of the whole war. The Emperor had 
made peace with Austria, and was preparing to lead down 
another hundred thousand veterans. England’s entire 
abandonment of the campaign hung in the balance. It was 
at this moment that Wellesley wrote one of those despatches 
which show the contrast between his character and Moore’s, and 
vindicate him so completely from the charge of being a mere 
child of fortune. “I may fail,” he writes to his brother. “I 
shall be most confoundedly abused. I may lose the little 
character I have gained. But I should not act fairly by the 
Government if I did not tell them my real opinion, which is 
that they will betray the honour and interests of the country 
if they do not continue their efforts in the Peninsula.” 

0 We await with interest Mr. Oman’s version in his succeeding 
volumes of the continuance of those efforts. The instalment 
that lies before us is, like Wellesley’s iron determination, a 
gurantee of vigorous performance, 





GIORDANO BRUNO.* 


THE literatures of France and Germany, and especially of his 
native Italy, are rich in works dealing with the life and 
philosophy of the marvellous Dominican monk and martyr of 
the sixteenth century. In England Bruno has been treated 
with comparative neglect. Mr. McIntyre’s painstaking volume 
is, therefore, very welcome. It contains a clear and interest- 
ing narrative of the career of a “ knight-errant of philosophy ” 
in the early dawn of modern speculation. A sketch is also 
given, for the most part in Bruno’s own words, of the problems 
which chiefly interested him, and of the solutions he offered to 
his amazed and scandalised contemporaries. As we have said, 
Bruno’s writings have been little studied in England. In 





* Giordano Bruno. By Lewis McIntyre, M.A., D.Se., Anderson Lecturer in 
the University of Aberdeen, Loudon: Macmillanand Co, [10s. net.] 





England he spent several years, and in England Pb 
hardly treated than elsewhere ; but he did not love the no 
character. To his own character, it may be added, En = 
men find it exceedingly hard to do justice. He mas po , 
the few great thinkers of the world who were really destit; : 
of saving common-sense. Original thinkers, from coat 
downwards, have often been subjects of ridicule, but the 
ridicule for the most part was due to the cause which, 
according to Goethe, makes it difficult for his valet to appreciate 
a hero. But when one reads the famous letter addressed 
Bruno to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford we can hardly blame 
his contemporaries for not taking him seriously. 


Few historians of philosophy, however, will now refuse to 
acknowledge that the “awakener of sleeping minds” at 
whom Oxford indolently smiled was perhaps the greatest 
speculative thinker of the sixteenth century. It has been 
said of him that if Galileo was the founder of modern science 
Bruno was its prophet. Bruno’s greatest service to his ows 
time and to after times was his persistent advocacy of the 
right of men to use their own eyes and their own minds in 
investigating the phenomena of the universe :— 

“ From the beginning,” he writes, “ I was convinced of the vanity 

of the cry which summons us to close or lower the eyes that were 
given to us open and upward-looking. Seeing, I do not pretend 
not to see, nor fear to profess it openly ; and as there is continual 
war between light and darkness, knowledge and ignorance, every- 
where have I met with hatred, abuse, clamour, insult (ay, not 
without risk to my life) from the brute and stupid multitude, 
but guided by the hand of truth and the divine light, I have 
overcome it.” 
Anticipating Bacon and Descartes, Bruno insisted that it 
behoves men to rid themselves of all traditional beliefs resting 
upon authority before entering on the quest after truth. In 
prose and in verse, he poured ridicule on the “Holy 
Asinity”” which refused to examine Nature or to profit by 
natural knowledge, but awaited its fate with folded hands 
and on bended knees. 


Although he had been trained in the cloister, Bruno hada 
passion for Nature,—the passion of the poet, and also of the 
man of science, who desired to understand the world’s 
mysteries. He was especially desirous to read the secrets of 
the starry heavens. Although the great work of Copernicus 
was published before Bruno was born, his system of the 
heavens was regarded as a ridiculous dream, not only by 
Roman Catholic divines, but by the leaders of Protestantism. 
Melancthon, indeed, had pronounced it to be heretical and 
contrary to Scripture. Bruno not only championed the 
doctrine of Copernicus, he went beyond it, and looked out 
on an infinite universe, on stars which were all suns. In 
everything, the most distant and the nearest, in Nature and 
in man, he recognised divinity. Notwithstanding all his 
exaggerations in thought and in expression, he was the first 
of the moderns to recognise the immanence of God in Nature, 
a doctrine which is more and more coming to honour at the 
present day. There was, we need hardly say, along with far- 
reaching guesses of permanent value, much that was wild, 
fantastic, and erroneous in the speculations of Bruno. As a 
compensation for his long neglect, some of his admirers have 
recently overshot the mark in his praise. Mr. McIntyre 
writes on Bruno’s, position asa philosopher with commend- 
able self-restraint; for he is naturally an admirer of the 
subject of his biography :— 

“The first really complete and satisfactory studies of Bruno 
were :—Christian Bartholméss’ Jordano Bruno, and ; Moritz 
Carriére’s Philosophische Weltanschaung der Reformationszeit. 
The quick and generous enthusiasm of the first, the wide philo- 
sophic comprehension of the second, have probably done more to 
attract public attention to the forgotten Nolan, and to guarantee 
him a permanent place in the history of philosophy, than any 
other writings about him. Since their time the literature upon 
Bruno has steadily increased, and with it has grown the compre- 
hension of and sympathy with the man as well as with the idea 
he so fearlessly proclaimed, and so strenuously defended. It is 
no part of the purpose of this work to parallel Bruno with any 
of the more modern philosophers. It is foolhardy to say, for 
example, as Brunnhofer does, that Schopenhauer alone reaches 
the same height of literary style in modern philosophy, although 
the Nolan leaves the Frankfort philosopher far behind him 
through the strength of his philosophical conception of the 
universe, which holds its own against pessimism and optimism 
alike. Itis misleading to place Bruno in comparison with philoso- 
phers who have nearly three centuries of thought, of social, 
industrial, and literary growth, between him and them. Like all 
the philosophers whom a touch of poetical imagination has re 
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deemed, Bruno stands more or less alone, and he overtops all 
others of his century.” adi 
Bruno made the initial mistake of his life when at the age of 


k the habit of St. Dominic. Mr. McIntyre gives 
sy ee the-correct explanation of this unfortunate 
step. The Church was almost the only career open to a 
Jever and studious boy whose parents were neither rich nor 
¢ werful. Some twelve years later he threw off the habit 
and fled from the cloister because processes against him 
for heresy were pending which might have cost him his 
life, or at all events his liberty. For sixteen years he 
wandered over Europe, lecturing at the Universities when 
rmission was granted to him, and publishing books in prose 

and in verse, in Latin and in Italian. While his powers 

‘ned him admiration from some, his opinions brought 
rsecution on his head from the authorities of his own 

Church, and also from Protestant Consistories. In his writings 

he shows himself an opponent of all positive religion, which he 

regarded as a chief source of discord among men; he directed 

a special invective against the ‘violent tyranny of the Tiberine 

Beast.” It is remarkable, therefore, to find him making more 

than one attempt to get his sentence of excommunication 
yemoved. He desired to have restored to him the privileges 
of the Mass and of the confessional. He was informed, how- 
ever, that he must return to his Order. To this, like 
Erasmus, he would not consent; and he remained, there- 
fore, aD excommunicated apostate. The reason that induced 
him to seek reconciliation with the Church was not, we think, 
a desire to ensure his personal safety, for which he was never 
very solicitous. Like many others, some of our times, educated 
inthe Church of Rome, Bruno’s love for the services and rites of 
the Church survived, although he had rejected most of its 
dogmas and hated its ruling powers. Bruno sojourned for a 
time in Geneva, but his experiences in the city of Calvin were 
so unfavourable that he came to the conclusion that Calvinism 
was worse than Romanism. In Wittenberg, again, he met 
with much kindness, and was permitted to lecture. He showed 
his gratitude towards Wittenberg by pronouncing a eulogy 
on Luther, whom he named the German Hercules, “ who 
triumphed over the adamantine gates of Hell and over the 
city girt with its threefold wall, and defended by its nine 
windings of the Styx.” 

In the year 1591 Bruno was lured to Venice. A false friend 
denounced him to the Holy Office. When brought before its 
Tribunal, Bruno excused himself for some of his opinions, 
but defended others. He had spoken, he said, in some of his 
works too much as a philosopher rather than as a good 
Christian. His recantation, if it was really intended to be 
such, did not avail him. He was sent to Rome to be dealt 
with by the Holy Office there; and after lingering for eight 
years in a Roman dungeon, he was degraded and burned 
as a heretic on February 17th, 1600, in the Campo dei 
Fiori, where there now stands a fine statue erected to his 
memory. Infelix Brunus, Kepler calls him. Perhaps Bruno, 
however, derived a mental joy and exaltation from his high 
thoughts and speculations which more than compensated for 
the privations and persecutions of his outward lot. He 
once wrote, no doubt from his own experience: “ A keener joy, 
or fear, or hope, faith or indignation, turns the mind away 
from any present, less vivid passion.” His famous last words 
to his Judges recall the spirit of the early Christian 
martyrs: “ Greater perhaps is your fear in pronouncing my 
sentence, than mine in hearing it.” 





SOME LITERARY MEMORIES.* 
Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAM A BECKETT, who bears a name well 
known in literature, has drawn upon his memories of Victorian 
journalism for a readable and entertaining book, though it 
must be confessed that the reader finds too many signs of the 
haste with which it was prepared. The author tells us, ap- 
parently with pride, that this volume was “ dashed off” within 
a fortnight,—a rate of production which outdoes the capa- 
bilities that Major Pendennis assigned to his novel-writing 
nephew. A great part of the book deals with the life of the 
author’s father, Gilbert Abbott & Beckett, who is chiefly 
remembered as the author of the Comic History of England 
and the Comic Blackstone. There has, we think, been no formal 





* The a Becketts of “Punch.” By Arthur William & Beckett. London: 
A. Constable and Co. [12s. 6d. net.] 


biography of this gentleman, but the volume now before us 
draws a curious and interesting picture of the life of a Victorian 
man of letters. Gilbert 4 Beckett, who claimed direct descent 
from the father of the “holy blissful martyr,” was born on 
February 17th, 1811, according to his son. The Dictionary of 
National Biography gives the date as January 9th. We are 
not able to say which is correct, but Mr. & Beckett has prob- 
ably definite ground for his statement. Sent to Westminster, 
where severe bullying was then a recognised custom of school 
life, the delicate boy found the life unbearable, and appealed 
to his father to remove him. The old gentleman, who seems 
to have been rather difficult to get on with—he quarrelled 
with at least two of his sons—refused to listen to the request ; 
the bullying, he said, would do the boy good. Young 
i Beckett finally took the law into his own hands, and 
ran away from school; he “never saw his father again 
on cordial terms,” says Mr. & Beckett, “until he had 
become a Metropolitan Police Magistrate.” Left to his 
own resources, he turned usher in a school,—one of the 
plans which George Warrington laid before Pen a few years 
later. Mr. & Beckett vouches for a curious literary anecdote, 
which is new tous. “I have always heard that much of the 
discipline described in Dotheboys Hall was founded on my 
father’s description of his experiences. Charles Dickens and 
my father were fast friends, and in Nicholas Nickleby I can 
trace more than one family likeness. Nicholas himself was 
my father in his youth, and there is in Ralph Nickleby a 
suggestion of the stern old man in Golden Square,”—+.e., 
& Beckett pére. This phase of & Beckett’s career did not last 
long: like Pendennis, he found an easier resource in the 
Press, the “great engine which never sleeps,” and which 
incidentally had the honour of supporting him, like so many 
other young barristers, until a severer profession claimed him. 
His earliest attempt at literary fame was characteristic, and 
helps to explain why he did not get on with his parent :— 
“His father being so much respected, a serious thing for 
Gilbert Abbott & Beckett to do was to produce a paper that 
would outrage the feelings of Golden Square, so out came 
Cerberus, or the Hades Gazette. I am not sure that the second 
title was not more understandable by the people. The plan of 
the paper was that of the Court Circular. A list was given of 
arrivals and those shortly expected. But it never appeared—at 
the last moment the printer, alarmed at the character of some of 
the letterpress, went to Golden Square and sought an interview 
of the Captain. It was accorded, with the result that the type of 
Cerberus was turned into ‘pie’ and the printer’s bill was paid 
up to date. Unconscious of the fate of his paper, my father and 
his eldest brother were watching the fortunes of an agent who, 
dressed as Mephistopheles, was distributing handbills. Unfor- 
tunately, a boys’ school broke up as he was passing the house 
dedicated to study, and the urchins surrounded him: the poor 
man had to fight for his life. My father came to the rescue with 
a constable; what was left of Mephistopheles was conducted to 
the police office and there released at the instigation of his 
employers. I believe this was the first literary venture of my 
father, and was undertaken when he was still at Westminster.” 


Having once tasted the sweets of print—even though they 
were thus cruelly snatched from his esurient mouth—a Beckett 
naturally turned to the Press when he had to solve the great 
problem of making a living from hand to mouth whilst he 
prepared himself for the possible prizes of the Bar. He was 
not yet eighteen—“ in his nineteenth year,” Mr. & Beckett 
erroneously says—when he brought out the Censor, with the 
help of two of his brothers, who shared his taste for journalism. 
We talk of precocity nowadays, and call this an age of young 
men, but we do not recall any recent instance of a boy of 
seventeen having the courage to start a regular periodical, even 
if it did only run to sixteen numbers. The Censor was suc- 
ceeded, four years later, by Figaro in London, a weekly comic 
paper which achieved a considerable success, and lasted for 
seven years,—though & Beckett retired from it in 1834 and took 
to play-writing, partly in consequence of a quarrel with Sey- 
mour, the clever but irascible artist who afterwards helped— 
unconsciously—to bring Dickens before the public which he 
charmed. Mr. & Beckett endeavours to make out a claim 
for his father to be regarded as “the founder of Punch,” 
chiefly on the strength of his origination of Figaro in London. 
This is a vexed question which it is perhaps impossible to 
settle at the present day. We would only point out that, 
however great 4 Beckett’s services to Punch may have heen, it 
is hardly possible to call him in any special sense its founder 
on the ground that it was an imitation or successor of Figaro 





in London, which appears to be the somewhet confused 
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argument of this book. In that sense, the real founder of 
Punch was Philipon, on whose Charivari the new periodical 
was avowedly modelled. 

Mr. & Beckett’s book is largely a rambling kind of auto- 
biography, and contains many pleasant anecdotes of famous 
men of letters and the small fry of journalism. We confess 
to finding more amusement in the latter. Mr. 4 Beckett 
throws much light on the queer shifts to which struggling 
journalists are put, and does not in the least mind telling a 
story against himself. Thus he regales us with the struggles 
of a paper called the Glowworm, one of the proprietors of 
which was a certain Captain of Artillery :-— 


“When we were struggling and our resources were at their 
lowest he proposed at a Board meeting that every sou at our 
disposal should be put upon some outsider for the Cambridge- 
shire at 50 to 1. The resolution was actually carried, and I had 
really to invoke the aid of the solicitors of the company to get 
the resolution rescinded. Our articles of association gave us a 
wide discretion, but our powers did not extend to ‘fluttering’ on 
the turf. But my chagrin was great to hear afterwards that had 
we taken the bet we should have multiplied our capital fiftyfold. 
The outsider romped in. My friend the captain, however, did not 
exult. ‘It wasn’t your fault, you young idiot,’ said he to me. 
fore blame lay upon that beastly Limited Liability Companies 

ct.’ ” 

Another good story relates to the difficulties which Mr. 
& Beckett had to encounter in writing a serial story for a 
transient and embarrassed periodical :— 

“The publisher provided me with some engravings—he said he 
could afford nothing better—of a man with a long beard breaking 
open a writing-desk, a fellow clean-shaven killing somebody, and 
a@ person in a short moustache reading a letter in the Tropics. 
The individual so treated was evidently intended for my villain, 
so I used him with his beard at the commencement of my story, 
made him an assassin disguised without it towards the end, and, 
saving him from the gallows by procuring for him a commutation 
of the death sentence to transportation for life, sent him (in 
the last chapter) to repent—with his moustache—in Australia.” 


Finally, we must note Mr. & Beckett’s assurance that Charles 
Dickens and Mr. Chamberlain—par nobile—both sent in jokes 
to Punch which were rejected. What an encouragement for 
the disconsolate aspirant! 







































































GIFT-BOOKS. 


A TALE OF THE FUTURE* 
WE shall be surprised if the author of On the Heels of De Wet 
does not make a decided success by this very spirited story. 
What are the campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, or Caesar, 
what are the doings of young heroes who wear the Red Rose 
i or the White, who charge with the Ironsides or the Cavaliers, 
who serve under Marlborough or Wellington, to the exploits of 
a schoolboy who finds himself one morning in the year 19— in 
enjoyment of a quite unexpected holiday ? “The members of 
the cadet company will give up the whole of their time to 
military duties,” says the Head-Master of a certain school to 
his boys. The immediate occasion is the receipt of a telegram, 
“The advance-guard of a German force landed in Sussex this 
morning.” Before evening Jack Montmorency finds himself 
alloper to a Brigadier, who holds a command in General 
Baden-Powell’s cavalry division. 

How, it may be asked, has this state of things come about ? 
Russia has declared a protectorate over Persia, and our 
Indian armies have fared badly in resisting her advance; 
France has demanded the evacuation of Egypt; the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron fights a drawn battle with the combined 
fleets of the two Powers; the Channel Squadron is prevented 
by stress of weather from protecting our coasts; and then our 
good friend the Kaiser, who, after mobilising his army, has 
been watching events, seems to see his course plain. He 
despatches his ultimatum, the messenger being the force 
whose arrival the telegram already quoted has announced. 
This, then, is the exciting situation which our author has 
imagined. Of course, he has, in a way, to idealise his hero. 
It is not probable, it might be said, that a lad fresh from 
school would be so continuously successful in his proceedings 
as the “ boy galloper” is represented. But we must concede 
the existence of that curious quality which the Romans, the 
most practical of people, called felicitas, for which no one 





s WiMitie—an 
can account, but which certainly plays a part in the issues 


of war. Nor, after all, does it matter much, This kind 
hero is a necessary property of the writer of roman 6 
without him he cannot properly furnish his sta, Bat 
while we speak of The Boy Galloper as a rombajica "$f nt 
be understood that it is a bit of serious work. The authee 
has thought out the campaign which he describes, He 
fixes a map of the country in which it ig supposed (es te 
fought, a region of Sussex lying between Lewes on the west 
and Pevensey, where the German force is supposed to land, o 
the east. This map should be continually used for refereinsg 
It will be a great mistake if a young reader hurries throu h 
the story as he might through some tale of tréasure-essli 
or hair’s-breadth escapes from savages. It will be all the better 
if he has some practical knowledge of the country,—a pere. 
grination of it at some favourable season, with this book for 
companion, would be an excellent way of spending a holiday. 
In any case, the map will be found useful. Spirited and life. 
like as are the descriptions, and exciting as is the narrative as 
a whole, the book is meant to rank as a sort of military 
history. “It was written,” says the author in an admirable 
introduction, every word of which we desire to endorse, “for 
the amusement, and perhaps education, of my son.” He 
hopes “that it may act as an incentive to many youths to 
undertake that which is only a citizen’s birthright—the 
practice of arms as part of a great national insurance.” 

Our author, we may say, does not disdain realism. The 
generals who command the defending forces are officers with 
whose names we have become familiar in the story of the 
South African War, while the German Field-Marshal who 
finally has to surrender his force is no less a personage than 
Count Waldersee. His battlefields, too, are “ painted red,” as, 
indeed, battlefields must be. Still, we object to the design 
on the cover, a bayonet with streaks of red dropping from it, 
We hope that the illustrating artist will pardon us for saying 
that the picture of the King facing p. 313 is almost an act of 
disloyalty. 





TWO GOOD STORIES.* 

Ir Miss Evelyn Sharp had only known when to hold bev hand! 
The picture of the two children in the desolate big house in 
London is excellent; so is the story of how they ran away, 
which is, at least, not more romantic or more full of coinci- 
dences than stories submitted to critics more severe than 
children. Still better is the description of how the heroine 
makes friends with the boys of the school next door,—to which, 
it may be explained, her little brothers have beensent. Weare 
prepared for any exploit in this remarkable young person, and 
when she is chosen to act as a “ hare” in a school paper-chase 
we have no objection to make. Miss Sharp makes this con- 
cession to preconceived notions,—that she allows her heroine to 
pant alittle; but her wind was certainly wonderful. The paper- 
chase is particularly well told. Then there are some good 
scenes between Prue—this is the heroine’s name—and her girl 
companions at Miss Cecilia’s. One of the best is when they 
try to carry out Miss Cecilia’s counsel about helping each 
other, and especially Prue, who has been in trouble, to be 
good. Hitherto they have not been particularly unselfish ; 
now they are profuse in their generosity. One offers her book ; 
another does not think that her book would be welcome, but 
offers a chrysalis :— 


“ «Why, you said nothing would induce you to give it to me!’ 
cried Prue, staring more than ever.—‘I know,’ said Dot, with the 
satisfied air of one who has done a righteous action ; ‘but I didn’t 
know then that the whole happiness of the world depended upon 
little things like that.’—* Well, I suppose you know what you're 
all talking about,’ remarked Prue; ‘but I wish you’d explain why 
you’ve suddenly been attacked in this way. It’s just like a 
disease! But still, as you all seom to have caught it, I’ll trouble 
you for that turquoise brooch of yours, please, Hester. And I'd 
rather like Delia’s enamel watch as well, while I am about it.’ 
This sally of Prue’s was followed by an awkward pause. In the 
little homily that Miss Cecilia had just been giving them on the 
subject of helping one another to be good, and especially of help- 
ing Prue, she had said nothing about the possibility of their 
being laughed at for their pains.” 


But when Prue runs away a second time because she feels 
that she is somewhat incomprise, we rebel. And we would 
gladly have dispensed with the “man from Patagonia,” and 





* (1) The Children Who Ran Away. By Evelyn Sharp. London: Macmillan 
and Q.. ge The Anchoress of Ste. Maxime, By H,. Cornwall Legh. 








* The Boy Galloper. By the “ Intelligence Officer.” London: W. Blackwood 
and Sons. [6s.] 
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Cecilia’s love affairs generally. Why cannot we have 
for children without this “ grown-up” element in 
The writer who could absolutely banish any notion 


Miss 


stories 
rR any audience but that which she is supposed 


of inte 


to address ought to succeed. Some “children’s books” are 


‘ ntirely for their elders. It would not be fair 
ol The Children Who Ran Away; but it is not 
wholly free of the fault. 

Miss Cornwall Legh’s tale is written for readers who are no 
Jonger children, and may be allowed to take in a wider range 

f interest. Yet even here we should like to have seen the 
on contrived without the help of the young man. Hugo 
sArehibald is, it is true, a very good fellow indeed, and it isa 

Jeasure to make his acquaintance. Stiu, if he could have 
ae dispensed with,—but very possibly this is a counsel of 

rfection. Anyhow, the book is really good. Alison Wood- 
ward is stranded in a little French seaside town, very dull, as 
it seems to her, but with interests which are quite discoverable 
by those who look for them. Her lot is to wait on her mother, 
afflicted by some mysterious malady of the nerves; her youth 
seems to her to be passing away, without any occasion of 
contact with real life. On her suddenly descends a cousin 
hitherto known only by name, a woman of independent ways 
of thinking and acting, who views with mingled compassion 
and contempt Alison’s helpless position. Her counsel, 
briefly put, is this:—“Run away with me; your mother 
will shake off her hypochondria and follow you; you 
will thus benefit both yourself and her.” Miss Legh puts 
this advice in a very plausible way, and we are inclined, 
not, perhaps, wholly without misgiving, to think that it is 
good. Alison agrees; but the execution of the plan is post- 
poned for a season. Meanwhile she learns to use her eyes, 
bodily and mental—here the young man is, we are bound to 
say, very useful—and when her resolve is nearing its ap- 
pointed time, she has begun to have a different outlook on life. 
At the last moment she draws back. We will not follow the | 
story any further. Let it suffice to say that she has every 
reason to be thankful that she did. The dénouement of the 
tale is contrived with a skill which leaves nothing to be 


desired. 





The Pikemen. By S. R. Keightley. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 
—Is it too soon,” asks the author of this “ Romance of the Ards 
of Down,” “for Romance, daughter of History to tell in 
her own way of the Great Rising?” Well, the fires are very near 
thesurface. The “pikemen” of 1798 have those who are ready 
to take their place, unless all the eloquence of the Nationalists is 
anempty boast. We think it is “too soon” ; for of course this story, 
the tone of which is symbolised by the green covers in which it is 
bound, is a passionate statement of one side. Very well written 
it is,a book of distinctly fine character. It would scarcely be a 
compliment to Mr. Keightley to say that it is of no consequence. 
It might conceivably be of much consequence. We do not dis- 
courage the reading of it. Only let it be remembered that what- 
ever the wrongs which kept Savage a “rebel to the last,” they are | 
but part of a very long story, a story in which there are two sides. 


Beggars of the Sea. By Tom Bevan. (Nelson and Sons.) 
—This “Story of the Dutch Struggle with Spain” has for its 
theme a subject which has been treated we know not how many 
times before. This is told with spirit, and with as much reason- 
ableness as can be looked for when the fires are so hot and close. 
Much space is occupied with the historic siege of Haarlem, and Mr. 
Bevan’s descriptions of assault and defence, storming-parties and 
explosion of mines, are vigorous and graphic. It will be seen that 
the early days of the long struggle are treated of, for the 
narrative ends with the marriage of Philip of Spain to Mary of 
England. 

Ilderim the Afghan. By David Ker. (R.T.S. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. 
Ker has, as most young readers know, a gift of picturesque 
description, nor does he fail to make good use of it in this story, 
if story it may be called. It is not a little disjointed. There are 
adventures with tigers and crocodiles; there are descriptions of 
famous places; there is even an interview with a famous general. 
But to the canon that everything should subserve the main pur- 
pose of the tale and be of the substance of the plot very little 
heed is paid. Still, readers who are willing to take what comes 
and be content will not fare ill. 


The Mad Interpreter. By Arthur Lee Knight. (Grant Richards. 
6s.)—There is an actuality about Mr. Knight’s story which ought 
to make it attractive. It is told by one Everard Brooke, midship- 
man ia the ‘Ariadne,’ then stationed at Muscat, and the lucky 




















participator in some stirring adventures. He overhauls a dhow 
which is found to have on board some French soldiers about to 
take possession of a harbour which has been surreptitiously con- 
ceded by the Sultan of Zanzibar; and he has a very serious 
encounter indeed with another, which is a veritable slaver. We 
are not sure whether the story would not have been as good 
without the character which gives ita name. Good it certainly 
is as it stands, 

The Young Ice-Whalers. By Winthrop Packard. (Longmans 
and Co, 6s.)—This story has the look of having been written by 
an expert. The details about whalebone and blubber; about 
“blackfish,” which the novice mistakes for whales, and are indeed 
whales, but not commercially valuable; about “ humpbacks” and 
“ whale-killers,’—all these seem to come from a man who knows 
what he is writing about. The story of the whaling is decidedly 
good. But the excitement of the tale is of the land, not of the 
sea. The young whalers make a trip to Alaska, find gold in 
amazing quantities, and go home with a fortune which sets every- 
thing right, the tottering credit of the house of Desmond among 
them. The illustrations are particularly good. 

The Intervening Sea. By David Lyall. (R.T.S. 3s. 64.)— 
There is something conventional in the lines on which this story 
is built. The figures of the drama which it presents are familiar. 
We recognise the aristocratic Vanstones, poor and proud, but 
willing to barter their social position for the money that is in- 
dispensable; the hard-dealing owner of the Bartley Mills; and 
the homely wife who can never accommodate herself to the newly 
acquired splendour of her position. Nor are there wanting im- 
probabilities. How did Mr. Vanstone contrive to pay off the 
encumbrances which had crushed him into accepting a mésalliance 
for his daughter? Finally, we are not satisfied with the author’s 
way of dealing with the two brothers, Raymond and Evan. Yet 
with all drawbacks this is a really powerful book. If we accept 
the author’s positions, we shall find ourselves interested in the 
use that he makes of them. 

An Island Afloat. By Gordon Stables, R.N. (Nisbet and Co. 
5s.)—It is quite unnecessary at this time of day to recommend 
Dr. Gordon Stables’s books to young readers. This particular 
story is supposed to be told by “Silas Grigg, Mariner,” and, in 
consequence, the nautical tone is perhaps just a little exaggerated. 
There is an element of romance in the book, a kidnapped boy and 
so forth, wonders by sea and land, sentiment, humour, and always 
some excellent advice for any who may be willing to take it. Dr. 
Gordon Stables must excuse us saying that the motto prefixed to 
chap. 1 is not very happily expressed. “To the hurried ques- 
tion of Despair, ‘ Where is my child ?’” the ordinary Echo would 
answer, not “ Where,” but “ child.” 

Gay. By the Author of “Laddie,” &c. (W.and R. Chambers. 
8s. 6d.)—Gay shows the literary qualities of a writer who is 
favourably known by more than one good story. We feel a 
certain difficulty in classing it. It takes its title from the name 
of a child, and this child, a wilful, inconsequent, affectionate 
creature, is very well drawn. But the “grown-ups” occupy the 
larger part of the space. What profit is there for the young 
readers for whom such books are intended in reading about a 
selfish and untruthful flirt such as Doris? ——Something of the 
same criticism may be passed on The Woman of the Well, by 
Frances Craig Houston (R.T.S., 3s. 6d.) Here the element of 
child-lifeis wanting. On the other hand, there is an admixture of 
what it is not too much to call the sensational. It is becoming 
more and more difficult to distinguish between these books and 
the novel pure and simple. It is an anomaly when we have to 
judge by the publisher’s name to what class a book should be 
assigned. By Love Impelled. By Harriet E. Colville. (Same 
publishers. 2s. 6d.)—This is another love story, simply and 
prettily told, with now and then a touch of humour, as when we 
see the meeting of the young curate with his sisters, and his 
dismay at their homely preparations for his refreshment,—tea in 
a medicine-bottle and cake, and all in view of a Baronet’s 
daughter. Might we suggest that Miss Colville should be alittle 
more restrained in her use of the pathetic? Let her apply 
Cavour’s famous saying that any one could govern witha state 
of siege. 

Betty and Co. By Ethel Turner (Mrs. H. R. Curlewis). (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.)—The first of these twelve stories, which gives 
its name to the book, is the best, as it is the longest. The 
children of a doctor’s widow set up a shop to help out their 
mother’s slender income. Commonly, these efforts have a 
romantic success—in fiction. The mistake is not made here. 
The venture prospers, but not till there have been disappoint- 
ments, and it has been abundantly proved that trade will not 
flourish except according to trade methods. This is a good tale. 
Some of the other pieces are needlessly painful for a book of this 
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kind. 


children.—-Three Rascals. By Raymond Jacherns. 


certain sense of exaggeration. 


good. 


A Prefect’s Uncle. By P. G. Wodehouse. 


very little left. The “uncle” is a mauvais sujet. 


the ethics of school life he might with advantage leave alone. 


Littledom Castle, and other Tales. 
(Routledge and Sons. 
fairy-tales again and again. 


folk-tale. And then there are the illustrations. 


then they are comic, and the true fairy-story is not comic. 


Children of the Village: a Book of Sketches. By Maud Beddington. 
With Prose Sketches by J. F. (J. M. Dent and Co. 


interpreter has not failed. 





for a successful effort to rise out of the conventional. 
Rosebud Annual (J. Clarke and Co., 4s.) is an annual with which 
we are glad to renew our acquaintance. It is full of comical 


pictures, of beasts by preference, though now and then we 


have a fairy prince or princess by way of a change. These 
royal personages seem to us particularly well drawn, and the 
letterpress is not unequal——The Animal Game Book, by 
Harry Rountree (George Allen, 3s. 6d.), is not easy to describe. 
Various animals are playing at games; kangaroos, for instance, 


at “hopscotch,” and rabbits at “musical chairs.” The book, in | 


fact, is a kind of guide to various games, which are illustrated, 
for the sake, one might say, of amusement rather than explana- 
tion, by fanciful drawings of sundry creatures.——The Child’s 
Arabian Nights, by W. Heath Robinson (Grant Richards, 3s. 6d.), 
is an adapted, as one might expect, a very much adapted, render- 
ing of the familiar book. It is intended for quite young children, 
who will certainly be pleased by the pictures, as brilliant in 
colour as they are fanciful.——Brilliant colour—sometimes, one 
might venture to say, a little crude—is the characteristic of many 
of the illustrations of the Children’s Annual (same publisher, 5s.) 
There are “things new and old” in the letterpress. 


(S.S.U., 1s.) is of a more serious character, and is intended for 
older children, and for these when it is their business to be 
serious. This, we see, is the seventieth volume. We wish it well. 
Quackles Junior, by Harry Rountree and S. A. Hope (Cassell 
and Co., 1s. 6d.),is a comical story, well illustrated. Mr. Rountree 
has a bold fancy, which is often very happy in its audacities. 








Another volume for the little ones is Lowis Wain’s Baby’s Picture | 


Pure Fun for Boys of All 





Book (J. Clarke and Co., 1s.) 


Sizes, by T. E. Donnison (Boy’s Own Paper Office, 1s.), is a re- 
publication of humorous sketches from the paper named. There 
is a multitude of them, and there is plenty of fun in them. Mr. 
Donnison is not above taking a hint from others, as from Mr, 
Reed’s prehistoric men, but he has much that is his own.——There 
is some good drawing of the funny kind in Three Little Elves 
(Liberty and Co.) 





“The Silence Broken,” for instance, is one which we should 
not wish a child to read,—and the book is presumably written for 
(Macmillan 
and Co. 4s.6d.)—Three mischievous children, more pleasant to 
read about than to deal with in actual life; a surly squire, 
who turns out to be far less disagreeable and hard-hearted than 
his reputation; a very well-behaved little lady, and her brother, a 
studious lad, who makes the best of a feeble body, are the chief 
characters in this book. These stories are bound to produce a 
Children who lived in the con- 
tinuous trouble and mischief that have to be crowded into the 
limited space of a story would be quite unendurable. But this is 
a decidedly amusing story, and the illustrations are particularly 


(A. and C. Black. 
&s. 6d.) —Take away the cricket from this story, and there will be 
What school 
may have been in the author’s mind when he set himself to 
describe the doings at “ Beckford College” we do not know; but 
it must have been a queer place if Fernie (the “uncle ”), who 
speaks of himself as having been “sacked” at Harrow and 
Wellington, and this before he was fourteen, could have been 
admitted. The tale is very ill put together, though it is in its 
way amusing; the dialogue is lively, and the cricket talk and 
description are of excellent quality. This is Mr. Wodehouse’s forte ; 


By Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. 
5s.)—We have said our say about modern 
Whatever their merits—and Mrs. 
Spielmann’s work may fairly be credited with a good share of 
desert—they lack both the sincerity and simplicity of the old 
Of their value 
there can be no doubt; various famous and skilful pencils 
have been at work on them, and they are good to look at. But 


5s. net.)— 

This is a decidedly clever book. The artist has done well and the 

These “children of the village” are 

not the young of the Damon and Amaryllis kind; they are Molly | 
and Hodge, sometimes quite infants, and sometimes more or less 
grown up. The only drawback that we have to make in our | 
praise arises from the doubt,—for whom are these pictures meant ? 
Some are of the genuinely simple kind about which there need be > 
no question; others—“In Service,” for instance—are not easily | 
to be classed. But Children of the Village is to be commended | 
The | 


Altogether | 
it should succeed in attracting——-The Child’s Own Magazine | 


Professor Philanderpan. By G.E. Farrow. (C. Wii, 
5s.)—Mr. Farrow is the proprietor, so to ae pig —— 
vein of humour, which many of our readers will it is probal 
recognise when we mention the “ Wallypug.” ee things tle, 
old are dug out of it. We are introduced to “Miss Min pn 
“ Mercury, District Messenger,” and others, who assist at « se 
maids’ tea-party,” pay a visit to the “waters of Lethe,” 
search for a fire-escape. It is not easy to predict whether eat 
of this kind will take or not. Much depends on the sy 
mood ; the critic is hardly likely to be just. The illustratio : 
seem to us a little crude. - 


A Book of Bad Children. By W. Trego Webb. (Methuen and 
Co. 2s. 6d.)—This is one of the “Little Blue Books,” and 
granted that it is a joke to be a “bad child,” entertaining, Th, 
children, however, are not really “bad,” and they all become good 
Mischievous Bartholomew tears his picture-book, and is reformed 
by a dream of mangled crocodiles, tigers, &c.; “ Sleepy Maria” is 
cured by missing all her meals; and “Cruel Joe” is made cautious 
if not kind, by a “yellow fly” sitting down on his thumb. The 
verse is good enough of its kind, and the “fifty illustrations by 
H. C. Sandy” quite appropriate. The volume is very prettily 
got up. 

An Armchair Adventurer. By Harold Avery. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is a collection of most enter. 
taining stories of boy-life. An uncle, who has been crippled by an 
accident, tells us about the adventures of a graceless nephew, 
“ William Edward” in polite society, “ Frizzle” to his friends at 
school. The Dog ‘Friday’ property of a limited company in 
which the uncle is the chief shareholder ; the love affair with Miss 
Adeline White (“May-Blossom”—a name suggested by the 
paternal tobacco) ; the “ Cricket Match,” where the race is not at 
all to the swift; the magazine (called the Comet rather than 
the Sun, because not expected to appear with regularity),—all 
these and others are very good and laughter-provoking. But is 
there any English-speaking land where to “boss” is to miss? 
He “ bossed a catch” is surely an error. 


The Wonderful Castle. By Mary E. Murray. (S8.S.U. 1s.)—This 
is a volume in the “Red Nursery Series,” pleasantly told and 
adorned with unusually good illustrations——Sea Children, by 
S. Hope Evans (T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. Gd. net), records the adven- 
tures and experiences of two children, “Ted” and “Hope,” on 
board the coasting ship ‘Her Majesty’ (which furnishes a very 
pretty frontispiece). Of course a shark is caught; there is a storm 
in which they have to be below; one of them falls overboard, 
happily when they are in harbour; altogether, this is a readable 
little book. 


| Pussy Meow: the Autobiography of a Cat. By S. Louise 

Patteson. (Andrew Melrose. 2s.6d.)—Mrs. 8. K. Bolton introduces 

this book with a “Praise of the Cat.” She tells us how good 

and great men have been fond of cats, and what services have 

been rendered by cats to the world. And the book itself is a 
, Story which is intended to inculcate kindness to this admirable 
' creature, and to make at the same time suggestions how cat- 
lovers may best discharge their duty. All this is very praise- 
worthy. But there is much in cat nature on which our benevolent 
author does not touch. Will not some one write a book by which 
cats may be exhorted to be kind to us, and be instructed how to 
do it? Meanwhile, till this can bearranged Pussy Meow—was ever 
a cat in real life called by such a name ?—may help to promote 
amicable relations between man and this somewhat exigeant master, 


| Boys of Our Empire. Edited by Howard H. Spicer. (Andrew 
| Melrose. ‘%s. 6d.)—This “illustrated magazine for boys all over 
| the world” is happily introduced on this its third annual appear- 
ance by a frontispiece in which “my boy Shovel ”—this was Sir 
John Narborough’s favourite phrase—won his first distinction by 
swimming with a despatch from Sir Christopher Myngs to the 
Duke of York. It is a stout volume of more than a thousand 
| pages closely printed, and with a great variety of matter. It 
begins with “ Champions of the Week,” among whom we find the 
i “premier batsman of the year”—not Mr. Fry, but Mr. Victor 
Trumper, for we have to do with 1902, not 1903—“ England’s 
' great centre-forward,” whom it is,we are sure, quite unnecessary 
|to name; “ Middlesex’s crack bowler”; and minor but not 
undistinguished personages who swim, or play polo, or com- 
| mand fleets, or are great in science,—there is even a Bishop 
| among them. Then we have an abundance of stories, a quite 
| indescribable crowd of miscellanies, and, of course, puzzles and 
| competitions ——The Girls’ Empire (same publisher, 5s.) is a 





volume on a humbler scale as to size, with something less than 
five hundred pages, but generally superior in form. The reading, 
in which the useful is neither forgotten nor made too prominent, 
seems good, as far as we have examined it. There are some 
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tory illustrations. The young ladies, too, seem to be able 
: titions and prizes. 
“> — eyes Ludgate Hill, 5s.) is described as “an illus- 
fat y hisett e for boys throughout the English-speaking 
trated gen we are glad to see that the competition 
ll be dispensed with, not without success, for this volume 
is the twenty-seventh. That the matter is well chosen should go 
very far, and that this is the case it is soon easy to see. Here are 
stories of soldiers and sailors, of pioneers in the wilderness, and 
of those to whom “ the front” means the dangerous duty of a 
missionary’s work. The miscellanea are especially good. One 
charming anecdote of Sidney Cooper we must take leave to repro- 
duce. He began life as a poor lad in Canterbury, and he had to 
draw on his slate for want of other materials. He was sketching 
the Cathedral when he made the acquaintance of an artist who 
was busy with the same object. They sketched side by side for 
gome days. When the artist went away he gave the lad his 
pencils, twelve in number. But he had no knife with which to 
sharpen them. After vainly trying to do so on a stone, he asked 
a passer-by to lend him a knife. The passer-by was the Arch- 
bishop; the giver of the pencils was Cattermole. 

The Yellow Satchel. By Fred Whishaw. (Routledge and Sons.) 
—The author of The Yellow Satchel ingeniously contrives to get 
into his tale two stories of treasure-hunting,—the owner of the 
satchel hunts, and the lad to whom he leaves it hunts. And both 
searches are conducted with so much villainy as amply to justify 
the remark, true enough, but hardly to be expected on the 
occasion, that treasure-seeking brings out what is worst in a man’s 
character. It is true that the honest people come off best in the 
end; but the story of how they managed it is sufficiently grue- 
some. Of course, it is told with the spirit that we expect from 
Mr. Whishaw. 

The Carlyle Country. With a Study of Carlyle’s Life. By 
J. M. Sloan. (Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d.)—It would be unfair 
to expect new light on the over-discussed Carlyle problems. The 
general public, and even the Carlyle student, will be all the 
better pleased with this annotation of Carlyle that its scope is 
topographical, and the camera and half-tone block have been 
called in to preserve as much as may be of local colour and 
history. A very good photogravure of Whistler’s penetrative 
portrait faces the title-page of this attractive gift-book, and its 
painstaking text, with excellent chronological table and full 
index, is profusely illustrated. The camera is not always kind and 
genial, particularly to interiors ; but its occasional “ whimsies,” as 
Carlyle would say, have been supplemented by happily chosen 
extracts from the sage’s writings. His best epithets in favour- 

able moods have been chosen for insertion under the respective 
blocks, although the writer is by no means deficient in the 
humour which also records the sage’s totally different expres- 
sions when his porridge had gone unhappily with him. The 
book is a pleasant one for the Carlyle student to turn over, and 
it can be recommended as a superior prize or as an “ informing ” 
Christmas present. 


satisfac 








CURRENT LITERATORE. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN: HIS LIFE AND PUBLIC CAREER. 

Mr. Chamberlain: his Life and Public Career. By S. H. Jeyes. 
(Sands and Co. 16s.)—The chief problem that Mr. Jeyes has set 
himself, beyond giving a full and particular account of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s career, is to explain his apparent inconsistencies. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s former allies have never forgiven what they 
call his volte-face at the time of the Home-rule Bill. But a hun- 
dred other men found that they could not follow their old leader, 
and the same reason holds good with regard to his attacks on the 
House of Lords. We attack or defend institutions according to 
their tendency to make for the good or bad of the commonweal. 
The wise man changes his mind, and is not ashamed to do 
80; no one knows better than he does that no really great man 
ever lived but made great mistakes. Mr. Jeyes does not spare the 
faults that thoughtful men associate with Mr. Chamberlain’s keen 
perceptions,—his impatience, his eagerness to retort without 
ascertaining the accuracy of his facts, and the somewhat brutal 
nature of the weapons he occasionally uses. However, his bias 
is favourable, and we must be grateful to him for reminding us 
of the tact and statesmanship that in the International Fisheries 
dispute and in the South African Rebellion strengthened the 
prestige of this country. Nor must we forget Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s management of the complicated West Indian and West 
African problems. There are also other feathers in his cap, true 
diplomatic successes which are owing as much to his firmness as 
to his tact. The courage of the man, if not insisted upon by Mr. 





Jeyes, is nevertheless a very patent quality to those who may care 
to read this full and very readable survey of his life. The strong 
point Mr. Jeyes makes is as to Mr. Chamberlain’s independence 
of any political school or political tradition. We govern much by 
tradition, but fresh movements must be introduced into the 
governing machine as time goes on, and Mr. Chamberlain has 
realised this necessity as soon as anybody. If he is too quick 
and clear-sighted to see all round a subject, his appreciation of 
one problem—the Imperial problem—has at least been broad and 
comprehensive, except on its fiscal side. Whether or not his 
views turn out to be sound Mr. Jeyes is not prepared to determine, 
though, as he winds up his somewhat lengthy history of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s political career with that last warning of Lord 
Salisbury’s about premature attempts at Imperial Federation, we 
gather that he preserves an open mind. 








WILD SPORT WITH GUN, RIFLE, AND SALMON ROD. 

Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle, and Salmon Rod. By Gilfrid W. 
Hartley. (William Blackwood and Sons. 12s.)—Perhaps the 
most abiding impression that is left by this delightful book is 
the pleasure caused by the sport of which the author thus writes: 
“Long shall we remember one lovely February evening at the 
pigeon-caves ; the sun—setting in a wonderful blaze of crimsonand 
purple and yellow—flooded the rocks, making the great beds of rain- 
sprinkled sea-pinks just above them flash like emeralds; while St. 
Kilda, not visible till that moment all that day, suddenly stood out 
in front of it like a mountain arisen from the sea.” This isno mere 
flash of “ graphic” eloquence irradiating a monotonous record of 
sport. Mr. Hartley is a genuine lover of Nature in all its moods; 
and it is quite evident that he could not have refrained from 
describing these moods even if he had never indulged in a hunt 
for a forty-pound salmon or a wild boar. This book will there- 
fore be enjoyed by many who cannot enter thoroughly into the 
spirit—one might even say the passion—of the author, a passion 
which renders it almost unnecessary for him to say of the papers 
in it that they “give faithful accounts of actual days’ sport; in 
no single case has an additional animal or bird or fish been killed 
for the sake of effect.” Mr. Hartley has had various experiences. 
He is equally at home shooting wild boar in the Vosges, black 
stags in Morar, or wild fowl in the Outer Hebrides, “where the 
sea is all round you, lying placidly glistening under the bright 
winter or rolling in great waves—tearing and striving with the 
rocks, always—stormy or quiet, dull or bright—of a beautiful 
pale green.” To Mr. Hartley a salmon is always a salmon to be, 
if possible, played, and certainly to be landed, whether in 
Bavaria or in Norway. Mr. Hartley has done well to republish 
these papers, the majority of which have already appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. It is one of the pleasantest—and best 
written—books of genuine sport which have appeared for many 
a day. 








THE AMERICAN ADVANCE. 

The American Advance. By Edmund J. Carpenter. (John Lane. 
5s.)—Some critics will find “ Jingoism” in this book, which its 
author quite frankly, indeed, terms “a study in territorial expan- 
sion”; and others who do not take so pronounced a view may find 
a trifle too much national vanity in the spirit which dictates such 
a sentence as :—“‘ The Republic may be said to have been erected 
upon the ruins of the Empire of Spain; for from the Mississippi 
and the Gulf to the Pacific, or in the American islands of the 
Indies West and East, there is not a foot of soil—save in the vast 
region of the great North-West—over which has not floated, above 
mountain and plain alike, the red and gold banner of Spain”; and 
still more in the last sentence of the volume, in which is emphasised 
the surrender of the ex-Governor of Havana, “his last backward 
look at the historic palace as he crossed the plaza in his retreat, 
and his dramatic gesture of chagrin, despair, and hopelessness.” 
But although this tone of “spread-eagleism ” may be objected to 
as being here and there too pronounced, Mr. Carpenter’s style as 
an historian cannot be complained of on the score of lucidity or 
straightforwardness. He tells in a series of chapters bearing 
such titles as “The Louisiana Purchase,” “The Annexation of 
Texas,” “The Gadsden Purchase,” “Alaska,” and “Hawaii” 
how the Union, which after the conclusion of peace with Great 
Britain in the end of the eighteenth century had only a 
population of about four millions, has advanced to its present 
commanding position in the New World. Mr. Carpenter has 
accomplished this task with the minimum of rhetoric; he some- 
times quotes from Motley, but he does not pretend to imitate him. 
Occasionally, however, as when he tells the story of the fight 
for Texas, his narrative is very spirited. He contrives also not to 
offend British susceptibilities, although, of course, he has to tell 








how in certain matters of territorial expansion—the case of 
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Oregon is one in point—British and American interests clashed. 
Altogether this isa valuable and readable, if not indeed necessary, 
book. 








THE ADVANCE OF OUR WEST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 

The Advance of Our West African Empire. By Captain Braithwaite 
Wallis. (T. Fisher Unwin. 21s.)—This is a freshly written, and, 
as becomes a young soldier, full and particular, account of the 
Sierra Leone rising of 1898. The general public knew very little 
of the terrible scenes connected with that rising. Captain Wallis 
remarks on this, and explains his publication of the story by re- 
ferring to the suggestion made to him by a general officer that he 
should write an account of the fighting, as the public in the main 
are ignorant of the difficulties and struggles which campaigns in 
West Africa entail. Only those who have gone through them realise 
to what extent personal responsibility and private judgment are 
exercised. Captain Wallis very naively brings this all before us. 
Some of the details he might have spared us; they are not very 
nice reading, yet they have their value. He does make us under- 
stand what the savage is like, the real savage, and his simple 
narrative, with its atmosphere of the wonderful African scenery, 
the awful savagery, and the crudeness of the country, will 
suggest many thoughts to those who study the cost and end of 
Empires. The chapters on commerce, bush-fighting, super- 
stitions, and secret societies, especially the last, are not only ably 
written, but really contain soundadvice. How many officers, he asks, 
follow the third of, the eight points that should be ascertained 
by a young untried officer who finds himself in command of, say, 
@ punitive expedition,—* Fighting capacity and probable numbers 
of the enemy ”? He always underrates the one and probably over- 
rates the other, as so many did in the late war. But any one 
who desires to read afresh and frank history of the events of 
1898 in Sierra Leone had better procure this hook. 








SCOTS IN EAST AND WEST PRUSSIA. 

The Scots in Eastern and Western Prussia. By Th. A. Fischer. 
(Otto Schulze and Co., Edinburgh. 6s.)—Mr. Fischer, who surely 
deserves well of Scotland, since he has done his best to popularise 
Carlyle in Germany, and has made valuable contributions to the 
history of the Scot abroad, here follows up his “The Scots in 
Germany” with The Scots in Eastern and Western Prussia. There was 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a large emigration of 
Scotsmen—chiefly of traders or “ pedlars”—to Prussia and Poland. 
This emigration has almost entirely escaped the notice of historians 
of Scotland, but Mr. Schmidt in his work on Western Prussia 
says cordially : “The increase in strength and industrial capacity 
which this Scottish admixture instilled into the German was of 
the very highest importance, and it can scarcely be doubted that 
the peculiar compound of stubbornness and shrewdness which 
characterises the.small towns of Eastern Prussia has its root in 
the disposition of the Scot.” Mr. Fischer has unearthed a great 
deal that is interesting about the history of these Scotch 
ancestors of modern Prussia, especially in the towns of Danzig 
and K®énigsberg, as regards the jealousies, trade disabilities, 
religious persecutions, and even privations, which met, but did 
not daunt, them on every hand. Their clannishness must have 
stood them in good stead. “ There is a village called Schottland 
in the district of Lauenburg, in Pomerania, with eighty-four 
inhabitants and ten houses; another Schottland in the Danzig 
lowlands in Western Prussia, numbering about 200 souls; a 
Kirchdorfer village with a church called ‘Schottland’ in the 
district of Brumling in Posen, also numbering about 200 inhabi- 
tants. A Schotten Kolonie exists near Neuhausen, in the district 
of Kénigsberg, Eastern Prussia, There are besides three so-called 
Schottenkriige—Scotch inns—one four miles distant from Marien- 
burg in the Danzig district, another in the district of Marienwerder, 
a third near the city of Culm in Western Prussia.” It is evident 
that the Scotch trader in these early days was as “pushful” as his 
countrymen elsewhere have generally been credited with being. 
This is well illustrated by a petition drawn up by the Guild of 
Merchants at Kénigsberg towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, in which it is charged against a Thomas Hervie that he 
“has no less than three shops, and wherever he espies an oppor- 
tunity for doing business he buys everything from and through 
strangers, lest the citizens should get a chance, and so noblemen 
are obliged to buy of him, as happened the other day when the 
Governor died, and he bought up all the black cloth in the face 
of his fellow-citizens.” As Mr. Fischer endeavours, with the 
documents at his command, to trace the history of individual 
Scotch traders, his book will be of great interest to many Northern 
families in the present day. But it is also of genuine and general 
sociological value. 









ee 


THEN AND NOW. 


When I was a Child. By an Old Potter. (Methuen and Co, 
6s.)—There is a wholesome lesson to be drawn from the otherwise 
saddening pages of this striking little autobiography. In it th 
author—who is “now an honoured minister in one of the can 
useful sections of the Christian Church,” but began life near] 
seventy years ago as a working lad in the Potteries—shows a 
clusively how greatly the conditions of child life and labour have 
been improved during the last half-century. He protests with 
vigour against the allegation that democracy has failed to pro- 
duce any notable amelioration in the existence of the people. “I 
wonder if it is true,” he asks himself when he hears such allega- 
tions, “ that I was allowed to be worked for fourteen hours a day 
when a little over seven years of age? ...... I wonder if it is 
true that I ate the sparse and miserably adulterated bread of the 
Corn Law times; if the rags and squalor and severe labour and 
long hours of those days, as contrasted with the leisure and 
plenty and recreation of these days, are all illusions? I wonderif 
these are real people in their thronging thousands, on holiday, 
that I see, who have shares in ‘stores,’ who have deposits in the 
savings banks, who have portmanteaus, boxes of all sorts and 
kinds, making up tons of luggage in connection with a trip 
surpassing that of ‘their betters’ seventy years ago?” It is 
possible that a little of the amelioration which the author per- 
ceives may be attributable to the fact that he is now outside the 
misery of which he was once an integral part, but there is happily 
no need to doubt the main contention of his remarkable and 
realistic book. His unvarnished account of the conditions of the 
Potteries sixty years ago is very terrible, but it is well that it 
should be on record. It is curious to note that he maintains that 
drunkenness and overcrowding were not responsible for the 
misery which he remembers; “the towns were surrounded by 
fields and country lanes, and yet the social condition of industrial 
England was unspeakably worse than it is to-day.” The apparent 
corollary is that the modern evils of which the labouring classes 
still complain can be alleviated or abolished without its being 
necessary to disperse the great accumulations of humanity which 
make our modern towns, as some suppose. Dr. Spence Watson 
writes an appreciative preface, in which he makes one not un- 
natural slip; they are not black but white children, we believe, 
who are at present so terribly sweated in the cotton mills of the 
Southern States. 








SEWAGE AND LAND IMPROVEMENT. 


Natural and Artificial Sewage Treatment. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alfred 8. Jones, V.C.,and H. Alfred Roechling, M.Inst.C.E, (E.and 
F.N. Spon. 3s. 6d. net.)—Colonel Jones is a distinguished expert 
on the difficult and extremely important question of the disposal 
of sewage, and in this book he gives us the results of more than 
thirty years’ practical experience. His success in the manage- 
ment of two large sewage farms near Wrexham during a lengthy 
period, and the extraordinary results he has achieved since 1895 
on the Camp Farm at Aldershot, clearly justify him in his 
belief that the proper destination of sewage is the land that it 
fertilises, and not the rivers that it poisons. The economic waste 
involved in the discharge of sewage into the ocean can only be 
justified on the ground of the impracticableness of other treat- 
ment. Colonel Jones certainly shows that there is nothing im- 
practicable in the idea that sewage can be used on a large scale 
for the regeneration of worthless or worn-out lands. Artificial 
treatment has not solved the problem. Numberless patents have 
taken us no nearer to pure rivers, while the vested interests 
of patentees block the way to the general adoption of the simple 
“natural” process. ‘“ Patentees of systems find it to their 
interest to contrast neglected or badly managed sewage farms 
with carefully nursed little experimental installations for artificial 
treatment of selected samples of sewage.” For the “natural” 
system to be a success on a large scale all that is required 
is the employment of properly trained sewage farm managers 
and watermen, “to be selected from the rapidly decreasing class 
of agricultural labourers by the tender of high wages, houses, 
and good gardens.” It is useless to “engage careless ignorant 
workpeople at inadequate wages to carry on the hourly varying 
labour, on efficient performance of which success depends.” Thus 
efficient workpeople are a first essential of this, like all other 
problems; the second is the selection of suitable soil. While 
even the sandy soil of Aldershot can be made thoroughly pro- 
ductive, it is, nevertheless, more profitable to use better land. 
But land is the right process. It always remains a valuable asset, 
while artificial filters have only a short life. Mr. Roechling’s 
brief history of the sewage question will be read with interest. 
He shows that the Royal Commission on the subject, which have 
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IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 

Principles and Problems of Imperial Defence. By Lieutenant- 

Colonel G.S. May. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. : 7s. 6d.)—Colonel 
May says that he has been induced to write ihis book ‘ by some 
probably most partial friends who have assured me that it would 
help the study of Imperial defence.” This self-depreciation is to 
some extent justified by the character of his work, which is 
notable for good sense and level-headedness generally rather 
than for any great novelty or brilliance in theory. Colonel May 8 
line of thinking may be judged by such a passage as this od 
« War and the preparation for war can be studied as methodically 
as can engineering or shipbuilding, and the results are equally to 
be foreseen. The railroad or the steamer, built with the requisite 
knowledge and with a whole-hearted desire to produce the bes 
article for the money, will answer expectations. So, too, will 
the Army, whether British or Japanese.” Colonel May further 
adheres to the now old doctrines that Great Britain is above all 
things a commercial Empire, and that her true strength lies in 
her sea-power. But on the old foundations he erects a substautial 
edifice of information and argumentation which is well worth 
considering. Starting with “ The Foundations of Empire” and 
“The Predominance of the Navy,” he treats of such questions 
as “Cable Communication,” “ Naval Bases and Coaling Stations” 
—he thinks that the best answer to the Russian occupation of 
Port Arthur would be the establishment of a naval base in 
Australia—*The Protection of Commerce,” “ Home Defence,” and 
“The Organisation of Imperial Defence.” Occasionally Colonel 
May makes a shrewd suggestion, such as this:—“'The advantage 
of locking up one hundred thousand men ear-marked for the 
defence of London may be questioned. Passive defence is 
abhorrent to strategy. If the field armies in England are 
destroyed, the garrison of London may defer but will not avert 
surrender. Fortifications have proved the ruin of other armies 
besides the one that surrendered at Metz in 1870. It was not by 
digging himself in round Richmond that Lee in 1862 rolled back 
the apparently overwhelming tide of the Federal invasion. 
Entrenchments were Banks’s ruin in the valley, and Osman 
Pasha held on too long to his at Plevna.” On the whole, Colonel 
May’s volume is of the valuable kind that promotes, or rather 
compels, reflection on the subjects of which it treats. 








IRELAND UNDER ELIZABETH. 


Treland under Elizabeth. Translated from the Original Latin 
by Matthew J. Byrne. (Sealy, Bryers, and Walker, Dublin. 
7s. 6d.) —*I am afraid the time for writing the History of Ireland 
is still as far off as when O’Curry died...... Being myself 
rather a student of history than of histories, I regard O’Sullivan’s 
work more in the light of material for an Irish history of 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. than as itself supplying 
that want.” It is in the spirit indicated by these words that 
Mr, Byrne has translated from the Latin and edited certain 
chapters in the history of Ireland under Elizabeth which bear 
the rather imposing title of “Compendium of the History of 
Catholic Ireland Dedicated to Don Philip of Austria, Most Potent 
Catholic King and Monarch of the Spains, the Indies, of other 
Kingdoms, and Divers Dominions, by Don Philip O’Sullivan Bear 
of Ireland.” Mr. Byrne’s work is one of love and of research, and 
will no doubt be justified by becoming of importance to the Irish 
historian of the future who may strive to be impartial; and there 
is a certain charm in the “quaintness of spirit”—if one may use 
the phrase—in which the writer tells us of “unconquerable 
ecclesiastical martyrs, of the fickle and shifting faith of the silly 
and the base, of the atrocious tyranny of the heretics, of con- 
spiracies of the nobles, of wars, battles, and various celebrated 
events well worth knowing.” In many passages, too, the temper 
of “dissidence” which is not absent from the ranks of Irish 
“patriotism” to-day may be observed, as in: “ Now those who had 
not dared to charge with O’Sullivan against the opposing foe were 
quick enough to fall on the routed enemy, arrogating to them- 
ae with great blusterings the glory of the victory obtained by 
others,” 


“yo-established land in its position as the 
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THE INSURRECTION OF 1641. 

The Bloody Bridge, and other Papers relating to the Insurrec- 
tion of 1641. By Thomas Fitzpatrick, LL.D. (Sealy, Bryers, 
and Walker, Dublin. 7s. 6d.)— “The Insurrection of 1641 
did not differ so much from the great movements for 
redress of long-standing grievances as to be altogether 
blameless. There were many crimes committed which must be 
deplored and condemned. On the other hand, the alleged 
‘ Massacre ’—the Massacre of Milton, Temple, Borlase, May, 
Rushworth, Cox, Harris, Carlyle, and Froude—is a stupendous 
falsehood, even on the showing of the very documents upon which 
the charge is ignorantly or malignantly based, namely, the 
Depositions preserved in Trinity College, Dublin.” These 
sentences constitute a very fair summary of the reasoning 
advanced in this book, and also sufficiently indicate the spirit in 
which it is written. Dr. Fitzpatrick takes up “atrocities” said 
to have been committed on the Roman Catholic side in Sir Phelim 
O’Neill’s Rebellion one after another, beginning with the famous 
Bloody Bridge or “ Ballagh” near Newcastle in County Down, and 
seeks to reduce them to what he regards as their proper propor- 
tions. Undoubtedly he shows great skill, as well as almost terrible 
earnestness, in combating the views of ultra-Protestant historians 
who base their representations on the Depositions in Trinity 
College, of which he says that “while they were intended to 
blacken to the utmost the Irish Catholics of the time—indeed of 
all time—the fact (heretofore not sufficiently, if at all, recog- 
nised) is that so far from affording proof or indication of general 
massacre either attempted or intended, the volumes contain 
ample evidence—all the more cogent because incidental and in- 
voluntary, if not reluctant—of the baselessness and malignity of 
such imputations.” The book is indeed a very effective piece of 
special pleading, and will have to be carefully considered by all 
future historians of Ireland who aim at being accurate and 
above partisanship. Dr. Fitzpatrick cannot, however, be con- 
sidered to strengthen his case by talking of “Tam Carlyle.” 








THE FIFES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Fifes in South Africa. By 9,1761.¥Y. (A. Westwood and 
Son, Cupar, Fife.)—Major Gilmour, of the Fife and Forfar 
Imperial Yeomanry, who writes an introduction to this book, 
expresses the opinion that the history of the Empire will be in- 
complete without a narrative of the movement which resulted in 
the formation of the Yeomanry. These pages constitute a con- 
tribution to such a comprehensive history, as they tell in simple, 
straightforward language how the Yeomanry of Fife and Forfar 
responded to the call made by the nation in the beginning of 
1900, and how they acquitted themselves in South Africa. The 
enthusiasm in Fifeshire was very great, and Major Gilmour 
testifies that probably no company went out more serviceably 
equipped, owing very largely to “the kindness and foresight 
of many friends.” The experiences of the Fifes, which were; 
of course, very similar to those of other bodies of Yeomen, 
included the relief of Mafeking, the occupation of Potchef- 
stroom, the march to Pretoria, the incident of Nooitgedacht, 
and Modderfontein. Cheery stoicism and good nature are the 
notes of this book, in which no claim is put forward on behalf 
of the Fifes to superior bravery. They sustained a great 
loss at one time in the death of one of the best of their officers, 
Captain Hodge, and the account of his hurried funeral on p. 88 
is an admirable piece of graphic yet simple writing. 








THE CROSSBOW. 
The Crossbow. By Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. (Longmans 








and Co. £3 3s. net.)—This is an elaborate work ona subject which 


' the author has made his own, and is quite, we may frankly say, 


beyond the reach of our criticism. The author discusses the 
construction, manufacture, and use of the crossbow, whether 
employed for military or for sporting purposes. Inthiscountry the 
crossbow, though used as late as the last century, has now become 
obsolete, though specimens are not uncommon. It is still used 
in Belgium and in some parts of Germany. It was used in the 
war between China and Japan, being employed by some troops 
who came from the remote provinces of China. One recalls 
Cregy as soon as the crossbow is mentioned. Our author thinks 
that the Genoese crossbows were composite, and that the strings 
were damaged by the weather, as one of the chroniclers suggests. 
The steel bow was a later invention. Sir R. Payne-Gallwey adds 
a description of the Roman catapult,a machine connected with 
the crossbow, and a formidable weapon. He must be praised for 
recommending the milder shot-gun as a weapon to be used against 
the offending motorist. 
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TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 

Two on their Travels. By Ethel Colquhoun. Illustrated by the 
‘Authoress. (W. Heinemann. 10s.)—We must assure those who 
‘read books of travel that this is a far more entertaining 
volume than we expected. It is becoming difficult to describe the 
ordinary route of travel, and people seem to have lost the art of 
enlivening literary landscapes with the ups and downs of travel. 
This, however, the authoress has succeeded in doing, for she is 
not only observant, but ready to see the bright side of things 
without being flippant; she means to be amusing, yet she 
never bores the reader and is never vulgar. She and “Andrew” 
cruised about the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines, 
saw Japan, and returned by the Trans-Siberian Railway. The 
cruises and adventures in the Dutch East Indies, and the dolce 
far niente life of the Colonial Dutch, are very cleverly sketched. 
Mrs. Colquhoun brings home to us the easygoing, contented 
phlegm of the Dutch in the Celebes and Borneo. They 
acclimatise admirably ; too well, in fact, for apparently they do 
not find the need of exerting themselves. She was charmed with 
the scenery of the country, and liked the people. Both Borneo 
and the Philippines give her plenty of material for pen and 
pencil. The text illustrations and reproductions of colour draw- 
ings are very charming, notably “Planting Paddy in Java” and 
“A Filipino House.” Japan is so well known that one would not 
have been surprised at finding nothing new; but Mrs. Colquhoun 
escapes this reproach, and really tells us most interesting details 
of the factory lifs of the Japanese. The artistic treasures of 
some of the temples are not forgotten, and travellers can refresh 
their memory with Mrs. Colquhoun’s pages. She is never a bore, 
has a remarkably keen'eye for costume and colour, and evidently 
an equally quick appreciation of national characteristics and 
customs. We must not forget to mention the charming coloured 
plate entitled “Sayonara,”—two Japanese women saying ‘ Good- 
bye” to each other. Two on their Travels is a distinctly enter- 
taining book; it may be opened anywhere and read with pleasure, 
and it is prettily illustrated. 








THE BIRDS OF TENNYSON. 

The Birds of Tennyson. By Watkin Williams, B.A. (R. H. 
Porter. 6s. net.)—This is a very pleasant book on an interesting 
subject. Tennyson ranks with Wordsworth and Shakespeare in 
his accurate renderings of natural sights and sounds. Birds, of 
course, figure largely in his verse, and almost always with a 
remarkably exact following of fact. As Mr. Williams points out, 
he enjoyed during his long life uncommon opportunities of 
observing bird life. The larger birds of prey alone among the 
feathered inhabitants of the British Isles were unknown to him. 
Expert opinion is practically agreed in allowing the credit for 
this knowledge to the poet, the knowledge not of the scientific 
ornithologist, but of the accurately observing layman. “The 
swallow stopped as,he hunted the bee” has been criticised. 
Probably it was an error, though it is certainly a popular error; 
anyhow, Tennyson recognised the force of the criticism by alter- 
ing “ bee” to “fly” in a later edition. The censure on— 


“‘ Where now the sea-mew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam’”’ 


is unjust. The kittiwake is a gull, and dives, and “pipe” may 
be used poetically for a shrill note or cry. Soa precisian might 
object to the line— 

‘‘ The many-wintered crow that leads the clanging rookery home ”— 
on the ground that crows do not live with rooks. Obviously 
“ crow ” is used to avoid the inconvenient repetition of the word. 








SELECTED LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. 

Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny. Edited by Elmer 
Truesdell Merrill. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Professor Merrill 
has expended a great amount of labour on this edition. It would 
be ungracious to complain of the industry which has been em- 
ployed in collating MSS. Two journeys, “chiefly devoted to this 
task,” one being a journey of fourteen months, constitute, we 
should think, almost a “record” in the preparation of a school- 
book,—for such is the modest form in which Professor Merrill’s 
labours appear. We cannot help regretting that a library 
edition of the whole of the Letters was not the result. No 
English scholar has found occasion to do a work which really has 
considerable claims on the attention of the learned world. The 
care given to the text is only a part of Professor Merrill’s contri- 
bution to the study of the Younger Pliny. The subject-matter 
of the Letters, which covers a wide range, antiquarian, historical, 
social, and literary, has been most carefully illustrated by the 
help of a largely extended reading. There is also a carefully 





made analysis of Pliny’s style. The on i Si 
which no school edition ps a conte aan thing 
without, at least from the point of view taken in acer ot ks 
and Universities, is a continuous reminder of words . d one 
that are not strictly classical. Focillata (iii. 16) ; ts — 
the first of the famous Vesuvius Letters) ; Abboray Ky 
procuraret and instantia (iii. 5); studere, used absolutel “Ox 5); 
and instruere ignorantiam in the Letter about the Christigns 23 
examples, all left unnoticed. Can we imagine the horro A 
English teacher who should find “to instruct my ential on 


translated by a pupil ? 








LITERARY LANDMARKS OF OXFORD. 


Literary Landmarks of Ozford. By Laurence Hu 

Richards. 5s. net.)—Mr. Hutton is not a little omit 
the ignorance which he found in Oxford residents concernin 
their own Colleges. He must have been unlucky. The writer of 
this notice has known Oxford for many years, but he has always 
heard much that was new to him when he has been le 
conducted” round a College. And we fancy from some things 
that we find in this volume that Mr. Hutton did not always take 
in what was told him. He could hardly have heard that it was 
during Scott’s Mastership (1854-70) that Balliol “began to takethat 
leading place,” &c. It was Scott’s predecessor, Dr. Jenkins, who 
deserves the credit. Of A. P. Stanley we read that “in 1841 he 
became Regius Professor of Modern History,” but a little 
further on that it was Thomas Arnold who was thus promoted; of 
Matthew Arnold that “he won at Rugby, in 1840, an Open 
Fellowship at Balliol.” What was “the Rugby Balliol Scholar. 
ship” that Clough won in 1837. Rugby was often successful 
but had not acquired, as this seems to say, a prescriptive right. 
Mr. Hutton might have found space to mention, a propos of Hert- 
ford, the name of the munificent founder, Thomas Baring. He 
simply says: “It was determined to revert,” &c. Such things 
are not so easily “determined.” Half-a-million of money was 
given. What a curious mistake to speak of Wycliffe having 
known the buildings of Balliol “more than six hundred years 
ago,” for Mr. Hutton does know, as we afterwards find, that 
Wycliffe lived in the fourteenth century. The book is carelessly 
put together, and scarcely worthy of the subject. Mr. Railton 
has adorned it with some pretty, almost too pretty, pictures. 








THE CITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


The City of Liverpool. Edited by E. W. Hope, M.D. (Lee 
and Nightingale, Liverpool.)—This “handbook”—it is not, we 
hope, a frivolous criticism to question the propriety of the term 
as applied to a quarto of more than three hundred pages, weighing, 
we should think, some six pounds—was specially prepared for 
this year’s Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health. The 
Local Executive Committee thought, and rightly thought, that 
the occasion was a good one for publishing a full, official account 
of the undertakings of the Corporation of the City, especially in 
their bearing on the subject of public health, with which the 
Congress is occupied. Liverpool is increasing its borders, not 
always, it would seem, with the assent of its neighbours. It now 
numbers seven hundred and sixteen thousand eight hundred and 
ten inhabitants, and covers more than twenty-three square miles, 
It owes £12,751,277, with a set-off in the way of sinking fund of 
£1,171,366; while its property, without reckoning waterworks, 
tramways, and electric-supply works, amounts to £7,816,510. The 
difference is more than made up by the works mentioned. The 
property revenue is £110,000, that from rates £716,658. For the 
operations of the Corporation, varied and extensive as they are, 
the reader must go to this handsome and well-ordered volume. 








King Edward and his Court. By T.H.S. Escott. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s.)—This is a good specimen of the kind of books 
—pleasantly personal and informing, if not specially pro- 
found—which the author of “England: its People, Policy, and 
Pursuits” seems to be able to turn out at any moment and almost 
to any amount. The accession of a new King has given Mr, 
Escott an opportunity—of which he has availed himself to the 
extent of nearly four hundred pages—to tell all he knows and 
has heard of the Monarch, of his tastes and personal attach- 
ments, of his entourage, of the diplomatic circle of Colonists who 
figure in British society, of modern British statesmen and pillars of 
the Empire, and cognate matters. His book is a really wonderful 
mélange of fact, gossip, and anecdote, all conveyed in a flowing, 
easy style, which may be described as in every sense courtly, and 
which is far from being disagreeable. 
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’ Graft. By Daniel Thomson. (Alexander Gardner’ 

rani s ae uae in this volume the story of the 
ane Weavers at Dunfermline, a society which endured an 
unknown number of years—the first document in existence is of 
the date 1596—and was finally dissolved in 1836, when its property 
realised enough to allow of the distribution of £2 10s. to each of 
its hundred and fifty members. The narrative is not very con- 
eo ntly arranged ; it is digressive, and tinged here and there 
bo os certain prejudice against the “ dominant partner,”—“ pre- 
per » is the right word, we imagine, and was first used by a 
Scotsman. We cannot undertake to check all Mr. Thomson’s 
facts, nor, indeed, have we any special reason for questioning 
them, so far as they concern his proper subject. But he is 
capable of making a blunder that is nothing less than stupendous. 
Here is his account of the death of the Princess Charlotte :—“ She 
had fixed her affections on Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, but 
her fastidious father had betrothed her to William, Prince of 
Orange. The Princess at first agreed to the arrangement, but 
afterwards broke off the match, took to bed, and died on the 


6th November, 1816.” 


The Representative Men of the Bible. By George Matheson. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Dr. Matheson here gives us a 
second but independent volume of popular psychological studies 
of Old Testament characters. These studies have evidently been 
sermons, and a non-liturgical or so-called “extemporary prayer ” 
follows each of them. They are vivid and interesting portrayals 
of people whom any of Dr. Matheson’s hearers may be supposed 
to have met. Some are less convincing than others. At least 
from the scholar’s point of view it is rather impossible to accept 
the “popular preacher Balaam,” and to suppose that his counse] 
as to injuring Israel was akin to a benevolent Edgeworthian 
parent’s device for exhibiting the virtue of the child. But the 
non-critical Bible-reader will find much to interest him or her in 
these well-realised studies of human types for religious minds. 


The Price of a Smoke. By R. V. (W.R. Russell and Co.)— 
These seven stories of East African experiences are decidedly 
powerful. “R. V.” does not like the Portuguese, and is glad 
to see them “bested,” witness his amusing tale of “Blood 
Brothers,” the longest and the best of the seven. The most 
interesting from one point of view, for it is an addition to a vast 
mass of testimony, is “The Doctor’s Summons.” Paulino, a half- 
caste Goanese, is always bothering the doctor with unnecessary 
calls; he is really suffering from drink and he thinks it fever, 
whereas, in the doctor’s judgment, he was “too full of alcoholic 
germs for fever to touch him,”—a theory on which we have no 
opinion. At last he sends two urgent messages, and then comes 
himself,—or seems to come, for his figure clad in pyjamas is seen 
inthe verandah. The doctor in great wrath goes to see him, and 
finds that he is dead of black-water fever, and has not been out of 
bed for two days. “The event which I am going to describe,” 
says “R. V.,” “actually took place in my presence.” 


Rhymes for Reciting. By M. Bramston. (Warren and Son, 
Winchester. 9d.)—Miss Bramston, whose delightful books for 
young people are known everywhere, gives us here a pleasant 
variety. There is much spirited verse in this little volume; both 
pathos and humour are admirably represented; and there are 
excellent specimens of what we may call“ war music.” Examples 
of the three kinds may be found in “Black and Blue,” “Home 
from the War,” and “The Forced March, 1900.” These recitations 
are for “parochial and social entertainments,” and will suit their 
purpose admirably.—— We may mention at the same time a little 
volume that is attractive in appearance and full of good things, 
An Edgbaston Book of Poetry, selected by Edith M. Coleman 
(Blackie and Son, 2s.) The selection is good, somewhat limited, 
of course, by copyright, but made with taste. Matthew Arnold is 
represented by nine pieces; Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and 
Browning by eight; Tennyson and Whittier by six; Herrick, 
—— and Longfellow by five; Coleridge, Southey, and Campbell 
y three, 


The Book of Herbs. By Lady Rosalind Northcote. (J. Lane. 
2s, net.)—This is one of the series of “Handbooks of Practical 
Gardening,” but it stands on a different plane from its fellows. 
It has much more in it than belongs to “practical gardening.” 
We have no reason to suppose that it is at all defective in this 
respect, but it has distinct literary value. The subject, of course, 
lends itself to a literary treatment. Lady Rosalind Northcote 
divides it into various sections. First, we are told about herbs 
now In use and herbs “chiefly used in the past”; then that side 
of herb-lore which has to do with heraldry, decoration, &c., is 
dealt withthe item of “ perfume” surely belongs to the 


with a chapter on “The Growing of Herbs” put in by the way. 
There is a great store of curious learning in the book; it may be 
read with interest by those for whom the garden has no par- 
ticular attraction. The series is most distinctly enriched by this 
latest addition to it. 


A Book of Sundial Mottoes. Compiled by Alfred H. Hyatt, 
(Philip Welby. 3s. 6d. net.)—Here we have between four and 
five hundred mottoes, sometimes with the places given where 
they are to be seen. The Latin mottoes are translated. Some 
correction would have been well bestowed. Venio ut Sur (for 
Fur); verit for viret (p. 25); enime for minime (p. 26); horum 
for horam (p. 31); divedit for dividit (p. 36), are examples which 
might be not a little increased. Ut Filii Lucis Incedite is given 
twice (pp. 29 and 59). One manifest error is. “Hora, dies, et 
VUG. 0. manet wnica virtus.” We do not see our way to 
correct. The word which occupies the space indicated by the dots 
is fuguint. If a book of this kind is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing well. 


Belgrade, the White City of Death. By Mrs. Northesk Wilson. 
(R.A. Everett andCo. 10s.6d.net.)—Mrs. Wilson seems to have put 
together this volume in breathless haste. A King and Queen had 
been assassinated ; what could be more expedient than to be first 
in the field with an historical narrative? We do not learn much, 
it is true ; still, there is an account of the two dynasties that con- 
tend for the doubtful honour of the Servian Crown, of King 
Milan, King Alexander, and Queen Draga. The Queen’s intention 
to secure the succession for her brother is very distinctly affirmed. 
It is only fair to add that this view is controverted with equal 
positiveness by other authorities. 


The fourth volume in the English translation of “The Works 
of Friedrich Nietzsche” (T. Fisher Unwin) is The Dawn of Day, 
translated by Johanna Volz (10s. 6d. net). A most curious book 
it is, and hardly worth, we should think, all the trouble that has 
been taken in introducing it to English readers. Here is what 
this enlightened thinker has to say of Christianity :—‘The 
Christian Church is a cyclopaedia of prehistoric cults and views of 
the most diversified origin, and consequently most fitted for mis- 
sionary work. Formerly, as well as now, wherever she made or 
makes her appearance, she found and finds something similar to 
herself to which she may adapt, and gradually impute, her own 
spirit. Not her Christian character, but the universally pagan 
side of her observances is the reason for the spread of this world- 
religion.” It is difficult fully to realise the absurdity of such a 
man as Nietzsche talking in this fashion. 


The Plain Truth on the Stratford-on-Avon Controversy. By 
Marie Corelli. (Methuen and Co. 1s.)—Miss Marie Corelli 
appeals to us, not a little, we must own, to our surprise, to do 
justice in the “Shakespearian houses” controversy. Mr. Sidney 
Lee declares that nothing really Shakespearian is to be meddléd 
with; Miss Marie Corelli vehemently asserts that relics of the 
most interesting and indisputably authentic character are to be 
destroyed. Surely this is a matter on which some outside expert 
opinion might be obtained. As for the opinion of the journalistic 
critic, what value can it have? It is conceivable that his judgment 
of a book may be worth something. He has probably been reading 
books and estimating their value for a considerable part of his life. 
Miss Marie Corelli holds, we understand, that, from want of 
intelligence or want of honesty, the critic has no claim to be 
heard ; why, then, should he be asked to adjudicate on facts ? 
All that we can say is,—call in some person of indisputable 
authority. 


Bell the Cat; or, Who Destroyed the Scotch Abbeys? By John 
Jamieson. (Aineas Mackay, Stirling. 3s. 6d. net.)—-Mr. Jamieson’s 
contention, put briefly, is that the Reformers were ‘not responsible 
for the destruction or ruin of the great ecclesiastical buildings of 
Scotland, that they were often in a ruinous condition before the 
sixteenth century, and that a very large proportion of the spoils 
went to those who professed to belong to the Old Faith. Then 
the English in Henry VIII.’s time and in the Commonwealth 
days, again, did much damage. There is much truth in this, but 
that Knox and his friends are altogether acquitted is another 
matter. The testimony of Knox himself seems to be treated 
somewhat strangely. He says that Kilwinning Abbey was “cast 
down.” Mr. Jamieson knows better. “This would appear to have 
been a mistake.” He says again that “the Protestants of the 
west burned Paisley.” He “intended to convey the burning of 
the figures, not of the building.” Knox had a way of saying 
what he meant, and the gloss is quite inadmissible. Like other 





Practical. Medicine, Magic, and Beasts supply each a heading, 


advocates of a cause, Mr. Jamieson goes too far. 
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The Light of the Morning. By Mary E. Darley. (Marshall 
Brothers.)—This is a story of persistent effort which, after some 
years of apparent failure, is now beginning to show results. 
We cannot profess to be quite clear about the right course of 
action for missionaries to take. On pp. 165-66 there is given a 
strong appeal for protection made to the British Government. 
One of the points is “that the rights of native Christians 
should be insisted upon, and true religious liberty obtained for 
them.” “True religious liberty” is a very comprehensive ex- 
pression. It does not exist in any country under unfettered 
Mahommedan rule; it does not exist in Russia. Have we any more 
right to demand it for Chinese Christians than we have to say to 
the Sultan, “ You must impose no penalty on the Moslem who 
abandons Islam”; or to the Czar, “ You must leave the Stundists 
in peace”? Apart from this question, there is much that is most 
interesting in this book. A Chinaman makes a very sturdy 
confessor. 


Studies in Saintship. Translated from the French of Ernest 
Hello, with an Introduction, by Virginia M. Crawford. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mrs. Crawford’s introduction, in which she 
describes the life and work of Ernest Hello, is highly interesting. 
When we come to read the studies themselves, it is difficult to 
retain such an attitude of mind as would enable us to appreciate 
their excellences. What are we to think when we find a writer, 
who, were he now alive, would be of no unusual age, accepting 
the strangest of mediaeval miracles, and telling us how a rich 
usurer’s heart—a heart of flesh and blood—was found, by the 
power of St. Anthony of Padua, among the gold and silver in his 
coffer, and how St. Goar hung his cope on a sunbeam! 


Danforth. (Index Publishing Company, Bloomington, Indiana.) 
—This index, originally limited to American books and reviews, 
is now extended to England. Of the “Leading Periodicals,” 
notices in which are indexed, there are fifty. A slight majority 
of these are American. This is evidently a useful publication, 
and we wish it prosperity. If a review is of any service, the more 
surely it reaches the persons interested the better. We may 
explain that there are four issues in the year, arranged on the 
cumulative system. The last, or December, issue contains all the 
earlier. 


FROM G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


IRELAND UNDER THE ENGLISH RULE: a Plea 
for the Plaintiff. By Tuomas Appis Emmet. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 
While frankly a plea for Ireland, Dr. Emmet has endeavoured to be impartial, 
and his indictment of the British Government (he draws a distinction between 
the English people and the English Government) is supported by documentary 
evidence. [ Ready. 


OLD COURT LIFE IN FRANCE. By Frances Exuior, 
Author of “ Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” ‘‘ Picture of Rome,” &c. 
With 60 Photogravures and other Illustrations. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 21s. net. [Shorily. 


ROMANCE OF THE BOURBON CHATEAUX. By 
ExvisanetH W. CuamMpney. With Frontispiece, 7 Photogravures, and 40 
Half-tone Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, lis. net. [ Ready. 


ROMANCE OF THE FEUDAL CHATEAUX. With 
a and many Photogravures and other Illustrations, 8vo, cloth 
extra, 15s. net. [Shortly. 

*“BADSWORTH” ON BRIDGE. The Laws and 
Principles of Bridge. By ‘‘BapswortH.” 16mo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

This volume contains 29 decisions by the Committee of the “ Portland 
Club”’ on disputed points which have been submitted to them—these cases 
must frequently occur—and on which these are the final rulings. [In a few days, 
LITTLE FRENCH MASTERPIECES. A New Series. 

Edited by Anexanper Jessup. Translations by Grorce BurNHAaM 
Ives. With Portrait in Photogravure, Issued in a small and attractive 








form, limp leather, 2s. 6d. net each. 


1. PROSPER MERIMEE. Introduction by Grace Kina. [Ready. 
2. GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. Intro. by Frank T. MARZIALS, [Ready. 


3. THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Introduction by Frepprro-César 


SuMIcHRAst. [Shortly, 
4. HONORE DE BALZAC. Introduction by F. BrungTI¢RE, 
Further Volumes shortly. Prospectus free. [Shortly. 


THE SHADOW OF VICTORY. A Romance of Fort 
Dearborn. By Myrrtie Reep, Author of ‘Lavender and Old Lace.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 

DWELLERS IN THE HILLS. By MELvILLe D. Post. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Ready, 

This is a tale of ranch life, and the vital risks which had to be taken by 
those whose life was passed in the old-time West Virginia cattle country. It 
is a strange life and a strange tale, the days of his youth reviewed by a grown 
man. But strange and out of the past as these echoes may seem, Mr. Post 
lives them again in his book as he did in the flesh. Modern writers have gone 
far in realising life in words, but this story will yield to few in its reality and 
freshness, and that whether the pictures be of man or his horse, or both. The 
book is alive, and for those who are alive. 

A NEW VOLUME IN THE ‘“‘ HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES, 

FREDERICK the GREAT, & the RISE of PRUSSIA. 
By W. F. Reppawar, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge ; is at press. Fully 

ustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; roxburgh, 6s. [In the Press, 
New Complete Catalogue and Lists Free, 


G@. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. ; 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW’S List, 





A SUPERB CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
PALLISER’S HISTORY OF LACE. 


Revised and Enlarged by M. JOURDAIN and A, DRYDEN 
In white buckram, gilt edges, royal 8vo, £2 2s, net, 
Containing 520 pp. of Letterpress, 108 Full-page Illustrations, ang 
many Illustrations in the Text, 


“Still remains the standard treatise on th j 
various minute learning.”’—Daily News. © subject.....& monument of 
“ Lovers of lace will welcome :the richly illustrated ‘ Hi rs 
published,” —Standard, ly illustrated ‘History of Lace” jast 





A SUPERB CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Arrangements have been made for a SPECIAL ISSUE of this 
superb Work for the coming season at a greatly reduced price, in 
2 royal 4to vols., with the coloured illustrations and text exactly as 
in the Six-Guinea Edition, at £2 2s. net. 


Ask your Bookseller for Illustrated Prospectus, 





Now complete in 7 handsome royal 8vo vols., 25s. each net, 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES, 
Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c, 


Each volume complete in itself, with Index. Orders will be takcn 
either for Sets or Separate Volumes, 





Uniform with the Service Manuals. Freely Illustrated, 2s. net, 


MINIATURE RIFLE SHOOTING. 
By L. R. TIPPINS. 


“A perfect mine of information as to the respective merits of different 
kinds of miniature rifles, tubes, and adapters, miniature rifle ranges and 
miniature targets of every kind; and contains some valuable hints as to the 
art of shooting itself, and the care of arms, which are totally absent from any 
of the official military publications.”—Spectator. 





Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 
WET-FLY FISHING TREATED 
METHODICALLY. 


By E. M. TOD. 
‘* A charming little book.”—Spectator. 


* A valuable addition to the literature of fly-fishing.”— Field. 


“ The best practical treatise on wet-fly fishing ever written.’ 
—Fishing Gazette, 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY.—8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE WEB OF AN OLD WEAVER. 


A Food-Tax Tragedy. 
By J. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


“ There is not a character in it that is not carefully sketched.”—Spectator, 
“Tam glad to notice the appearance of a third edition of ‘The Web of am 
Old Weaver,’ which was received with a chorus of praise on its first publica- 
tion a few years ago...... Mr. Keighley Snowden presents a vivid picture of the 
life of the poor in those lean and hungry Ferme before the Corn Laws were 
repealed.”—DEsMOND B, O’BRIEN in Z'ruth, October 29th, 1903. 





NEARLY READY.—Crown 8vo, decorated cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE INDIANS OF THE 
PAINTED DESERT REGION. 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. 


With 16 Full-page Pictures and 50 Half-page Illustrations 
from Photographs. 





NEARLY READY.—Illustrated by C. W. ASHLEY. 
12mo, decorated cloth, 5s. net. 
JACK THE FIRE-DOG. 
By LILY F. WESSELHOEFT, 
Author of “ Sparrow the Tramp,” “ Flipwing the Spy,” &c. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Limited, 





and NEW YORK. 





ST, DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 
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PEORCE ALLEN'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


ROMANCE OF TRISTAN 


into English by H. Betzoc. With 150 Illustra- 
AND SeoLr bey mdered tExaze. Limited to 300 copies, paper 
0) 


cover, £5 5s. net. 


THE PEDAGOGUE AT PLAY. By 

M. A. Hewett, Author of “The Open-Air Boy.” A ong of Sporting 
Giventares og ey A Time. With 12 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
Popa Original alike in his ideas and his mode of expressing 


them......a brightly written book.” 
IN RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. By 


xy, Author of “A Ribbon of Iron.” With 16 
Asverts Wi trations end Map of the Route, Crown 8vo, 352 pp., 


7s, 6d. net. ; 
thenzum.—" A bright volume......well illustrated by photographs and much 


Bm - commended.” 


THE SQUIRE. 
Crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth, 6s. . 
Times.—“' Well-written, skilfully worked out, and full of well-studied 


aol Gazette.—"' Has much of the charm that brought ‘ Cranford’ to 


A readers of ‘Badmanstow’...... full of quiet distinction and 
ooh “fe... Tho public that loved Mrs. Gaskell will certainly 


appreciate Miss Haverfield.” 


HORSES, GUNS, AND DOGS. By 


Pacet, Grorcz A. B. Dewar, A. B. Portman, A. Innes SHAND. 
yan id Headings and Tailpieces and 4 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by 
G.A. Forxercitt. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Designed Cover, 6s. 


Yorkshire Post.—‘ Although intended for boys, it will be equally interesting 
to their seniors......full of sensible advice.” 


HYMNS OF THE CHRISTIAN 


CENTURIES. Compiled by Mrs. PercevaL MackrELtL. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, red edges, 296 pp., 5s. net. 


THE WORKS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. 


“LIBRARY EDITION.” 


By E. L. Haverriexp. 


St. Jami 





EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, 


BY 


E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn. 


In about 32 Volumes, issued in Chronological Order, 


Not sold separately. Large medium 8vo, Holliston cloth, 
21s. each net. 


The Edition for Sale throughout the World is limited to 2,000 Copies. 
All Mr. Ruskin’s Published Works will be Reprinted. 

Each Volume contains a Preface giving a Biographical 
and Bibliographical Account of the several Works, 
together with Selections from the Author’s Diaries 
and Correspondence relating to them. 

NOW READY. 

Vol. I.—EARLY PROSE WRITINGS, 1834 to 1843. 

Vol. II.—POEMS. 

Vol. III.—MODERN PAINTERS, Vol. I., 1843. 


Vol. IV.—MODERN PAINTERS, Vol. II., 1846. 

VOLS. V. to Vil. will be published after Vol. Xi. 

Vol. VIII.—THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

352 PD's with the 14 Engraved Plates, in addition to 1 Un- 

published Engraving (etched by Mr. Ruskin for the Work) 
and Facsimiles of MS. and Cover of First Edition. 

Vol. IX. ready early in December. 


THE STONES OF VENICE, Vol. I., 1851. With 26 


Plates (Four in Colour), and 4 Facsitiles of MSS. 
Vols. X. and Xi. 
THE STONES OF VENICE, Vol. II., 1853 ... January, 1904 
THE STONES OF VENICE, Vol III., 1853 ... February, 1904 


THE EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE 
will be included in Vols. IX.-XI. 


The remaining Volumes will be published at intervals of about One Month. 


MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Miniature Illustrated List Post-free on Application. 








Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


HANS HOLBEIN. 


By GERALD S. DAVIES, M.A,, 
Author of “Frans Hals.” 


With 34 Photogravure Plates and about 80 Collotype Repro- 
ductions, including all the Artist’s most important Works. 
Finely printed at the Chiswick Press. 


Also 30 Copies on Japanese Vellum throughout, £10 10s. net. 


“It shows throughout a penetrating regard for the artist’s aims and 
methods, and conveys much suggestive criticism and information that will be 
useful to students of his work. Mr. Davies sketches the life of the painter 
and considers his most important pictures in detail, besides giving a list of his 
chief works in the public and private collections of Europe, a task of no little 
difficulty that has been carried out with a discriminating desire to avoid false 
attributions. The volume is handsomely produced, and the many representa- 
tions of pictures, drawings, woodcuts and various designs, must be a rich 
souree of delight and instruction to such as love to dwell on the production of 
the great artists of the past.”—Morning Post. 


In 5 vols., 21s. net each ; or in half-morocco, 31s, 6d. net each, 
To be Published at intervals of Three Months, 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of G. C. 
WituiaMson, Litt.D., assisted by a Staff of Specialists, With about 450 
Illustrations, Illustrated Prospectus on application, 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By T. B. Way and G. Ravenscrort Dennis. With about 50 Repro- 
ductions in Half-tone and 3 Facsimiles in Colour, illustrating his grea‘ 
works in oil, water-colour, pastel, etching, and lithography. 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d, net. 


MILLET AND THE BARBIZON 


SCHOOL. By Artur Tomson. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
52 other Reproductions of the work of Millet, Diaz, Dupré, and Rousseau, 
many specially photographed for this volume, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “‘BRITISH ARTISTS” SERIES. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GAINSBOROUGH. By Lord Rona 


SuTHERLAND Gower, F.S.A., Author of the companion volume on 
Reynolds, &. With 3 Photogravures and 96 Reproductions in Half-tone 
of important Pictures, including several hitherto unknown to the general 
public, 


Small post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ANONIMO MORELLIANO. 


Notes made in the Sixteenth Century on the Pictures and Works of Art 
in Padua, Cremona, Milan, Pavia, Bergamo, Crema, and Venice by an 
Anonymous Writer. ‘Translated from the Origizal Venetian Dialect by 
PaoLo Mussi, with Notes relating to the Works described. Edited by 
G. C. Witurumsox, Litt.D. Illustrated with 32 Reproductions in 
Half-tone. 
The book is of the greatest interest, not to read, but to consult, and though 
it now makes its first appearance in an English version, it has long been 
familiar to students of Italian art...... Here, in a word, is a book which, though 
art is its subject, has some better reason for publication than the cheapness of 
the process block. It is indeed of immense value to everyone interested in the 
literature of art.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Cuar.es and Mary Lams. With 24 Illustrations by Bram Snaw. 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIGHT AND WATER: an Essay on 


Reflexion and Colour in River, Lake, and Sea. By Sir Mowntacu 
Pottock, Bart. With 39 Photographic Illustrations and numerous 
Diagrams. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ART OF THE VATICAN: 


a Brief History of the Palace, and an Account of the Principal Art 
Treasures within the Walls. By Mary Kyicut Potter. With 41 Illus- 
trations and a Plan. 
“A very admirable little book. Miss Potter shows a delightful freedom 
from guide-book recapitulation, and is particularly happy in the way in which 
she recalls the position and general characteristics of the work she is 
describing to the visitor, at the same time keeping in mind the needs of the 
general reader who makes a first acquaintance with it.”’—St. James's Gazette, 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, 
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PLEASE OBSERVE THE REMARKABLE QUALITY OF THE 
FOLLOWING BOOKS, WHICH ARE SELECTED FROM ouR 





THE ADVENTURER IN SPAIN. By S. R. Crockerr. 6s. Illustrated with 


Photographs taken by the Author and with Drawings by Gordon Browne. 


OVER THE BORDER. By Rosert Barr. 6s. A Romance of the Times of 


Cromwell. 


DENIS DENT. By E. W. Hornunec. 6s. A Thrilling Story partly laid in Australia, 
THE PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS. By Jack Lonpon. 6s. Illustrated with 


Genuine Photographs. 


THE KEMPTON-WACE LETTERS. By an Anonymous Author. 6s. Not 


Love Letters, but Letters about Love. 
OVER THE BARRIERS. By “<Aurey.” 6s. Illustrated by Frances Ewan. 
BUNDY ON THE SEA. By Hazotp Becsiz. 5s. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, 
CHILDREN OF THE ARCTIC. By the “Snow Baby” and her Mother. 6s, 


Illustrated with Photographs. 


FROM SUNDAY TO SUNDAY. By the Right Rev. Hanpiey C. G. Movzz, 


Bishop of Durham. 5s. 
RELIGION IN HOMESPUN. By the Rev. F. B. Muysr, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
THE KINGSHIP OF LOVE. By Srorrorp A. Brooxe, M.A. 6s, 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. By Cuaaruzs Rar. 


7s. 6d. Illustrated with many Photographs that have never before been reproduced. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. By Cuartes Wacyer. Translated by Grace Kine. 3s. 6d. 
RUSKIN RELICS. By W. G. Cotzixewoop. 10s. 6d. Illustrated. 
MINUTE MARVELS OF NATURE. By Joun J. Warp. 7s, 6d. Illustrated 


with 185 Photo-Micrographs. 


SPIRITUALISM : is Communication with the Spirit World an Established Fact? 
By E. WAKE COOK and FRANK PODMORE. No. 2 of the “Pro and Con” Series. 


THE LIGHT INVISIBLE. By Roserr Benson. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 
THE HILL OF TROUBLE. By Arraur C. Benson. Second Edition. 6s. 


A LAD OF THE O’FRIEL’S. By Seumas Macmanus. Second Edition. 6s. 





*.* Send your Name and Address for a Free Copy of THE BOOKMARKER, 
our Monthly Literary Magazine. 





ISBISTER & CO., Ltd., 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. | 
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Noticyr.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 


JireraRy SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eee 
HE Czar has written a letter to the President of the French 
Republic which is an important political document. To 

the amazement of the world, and possibly of his own Ministers, 
his Majesty expresses in it his “profound sympathy” with 
the agreement between France and Great Britain, and with the 
reconciliation recently effected with Italy. He sees in these 
events a new pledge for the maintenance of peace, which is 
“the constant object of his policy,” and a new reason why the 
nations, “sure of one another,” should on every opportunity 
display their solidarity. We see no reason to suspect that the 
Czar is affecting sentiments he does not feel. He is the 
founder of the Hague Tribunal, and is, we believe, sincerely 
anxious for peace. He expresses himself the more strongly 
because he is aware that powerful influences within his own 
dominions are annoyed at what they consider his tame 
quiescence. We fancy that the change of tone in the Far 
East which has been notable during the last ten days is due to 
an exertion of his personal authority, which has compelled 
even Admiral Alexeieff to be more moderate, and has post- 
poned, if not prevented, demands which would have led to 
immediate war. He is for Europe a most valuable Sovereign. 








A Conference has been held this week at Pekin at which one 


would greatly like to have been present. The Russians, after | 


evacuating Mukden, have found a pretext for reoccupying it, 
and have accordingly driven out its Chinese garrison and re- 
placed it by one of their own. The reason they allege is that 
the Chinese Governor cannot keep the local banditti in order, 
which is probably true. The Empress-Regent is greatly hurt, 
Mukden being the sacred city of the Imperial house, and she 
has summoned all her high officials and the great Manchu 
nobles to advise her what todo. That debate, could one but 
report it, would tell us more as to the future lines of 
Chinese policy than reams of despatches. It is said that 
one section of the Councillors strongly urged a strict alliance 
with Japan; but others dread, or affect to dread, the Japanese 
as much as the Russians. Nothing appears to have been 
decided, and, indeed, decision was nearly impossible. The 
Court has not the force to defy Russia without Japanese 





bombard the town of Panama, and the Colombians will no 
doubt make an attempt to reconquer the Isthmus. It may be 
taken as certain, however, that the United States will not 
allow either the railway or the canal to be interfered with, 
and that if anarchy continues for any length of time, she will 
occupy the Isthmus. The revolution is no doubt the direct 
outcome of the refusal of the Colombian Legislature to ratify 
the treaty with the United States under which the United 
States was to take over and complete the work on the canal 
accomplished by the French Company. No doubt, also, the 
canal will now be made, probably under a treaty with a new 
“Republic of Panama.” It need not be assumed, however, 
that the United States in any way instigated the revolution, 
That was not necessary. The local patriots were quite suf- 
ficiently anxious without any external encouragement to make 
a revolution. The creation of a Republic placed them at once 
in the possession of a most valuable commercial and political 
asset. If Colombia would not take the money offered by the 
United States, they would. It now remains to be seen whether 
Colombia will go to war with the United States if and when 
Washington deals direct with Panama. 


Tammany has won in New York, its candidate, Mr. George 
McClellan—the son of the famous Northern General, and a 
Democrat—being elected as Mayor by a majority of nearly 
sixty-four thousand votes. Mr. McClellan, though himself a 
man of sound character, is unfortunately entirely in the 
power of Tammany, and it is to be feared that for the next 
two years the city will be administered by men who will not 
merely fail to repress, but will actually encourage the worst 
evils of a great city. It is, however, always dangerous for 
outsiders to criticise when party passion is as much involved 
as it was in this election, and we shall therefore only quote the 
comment of the New York Evening Post, a Democratic paper. 
“Tt was in essence a triumph of evil men; hell was stirred 
up from beneath.” 


The struggle between Hungary and Austria, or rather 
between Hungary and the Emperor-King, appears to be 
calming down. Count Tisza has accepted the Premiership ; 
all military concessions asked for have been made, except. the 
' language for words of command and the formal surrender of 
' the Emperor’s military prerogative; and the Liberal party 
with scarcely an exception have agreed to vote with the new 
Government. The Kossuthites remain, it is true, irrecon- 
cilable, and are resorting once more to obstruction, but the 
obstruction is entirely one of noise; and as the Premier has 
the right to speak in the Upper House, he has described his 
programme there, and it will, there is little doubt, be accept- 
able to the majority of the people. Obstruction is never 
popular with them; and the Government has promised some 
electoral reforms which are very greatly desired. It will be 
possible, therefore, to go on without an abdication or that 
resort to force which, as we have explained elsewhere, would 
have threatened not only Austria-Hungary, but Europe, with 
{80 many misfortunes. Sympathy in this country is, for 
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historic reasons, almost always with Hungary, but in this 
instance the extreme party there, even if justified by the 
letter of the Constitution, is obviously unwise. 


We do not suppose that the fire which broke out in the 
Vatican last Sunday, and for three hours threatened the price- 
less library, will prove an historic event, but the accounts of 
it reveal a new tone as prevalent in the Vatican. The Pope 
himself superintended the arrangements for extinguishing the 
fire, himself sanctioned an application for aid to the municipal 
fire brigade, and himself permitted the entrance of Signor 
Ronchetti, Under-Secretary for the Home Office, who entered 
the Vatican to make sure that the assistance of the national 
Government was not required. The Pope, of course, resigns 
none of his pretensions, but there was a manliness in his 
conduct as of a man who is something besides a priest, and a 
friendliness towards men whom in theory he must regard as 
rebels which Leo XIII. and Cardinal Rampolla would have 
regarded with disfavour. 


Mr. Aylesworth, one of the Alaskan Boundary Commis- 
sioners, was entertained at a banquet in Toronto on Monday, 
and madearemarkable speech. After dissociating himself from 
the attacks made on Lord Alverstone and the other Commis- 
sioners, he said that he and Sir Louis Jetté had lodged their 
protest, not as the result of petulance or impetuosity, but 
after full deliberation and realisation of their responsibilities. 
But though they had nothing to add or withdraw, Canada 
must bear the award graciously and with submission. “It 
would be sad indeed,” he concluded, “if in any feeling of 
childish resentment at what was thought to be injustice, 
Canadians should say this is the end, or even the weakening, 
of Canada’s connection with Great Britain. The ties that 
bind Canada to the Motherland will stand the strain of many 
Alaskan awards.” Mr. Aylesworth’s dignified and conciliatory 
speech, though it surprised his hearers, was well received, and 
has undoubtedly gone far to allay the feelings of irritation 
and not unnatural disappointment aroused in Canada by the 
award. 


The Chorley election has resulted in the return of Lord 
Balcarres by a majority of 1,428 votes. He polled 6,226, and 
his opponent, Mr. Lawrence, 4,798. The last time there was 
a contest was in 1885, a year when the Liberals won at the 
General Election,—yet even in that year the Conservatives 
had a majority of 3,059. If the new fiscal policy were going 
to sweep the country, some indication of the fact must have 
been visible in the great Lancashire constituency. Instead, 
there is a most well-marked counter-indication. 


On Wednesday night Mr. Chamberlain addressed an 
audience of ten thousand people at Birmingham. His speech, 
which was the longest he has yet made in his campaign, 
was a remarkable example of his great powers of popular 
appeal. He began with an historical retrospect. He denied 
that the days preceding the repeal of the Corn-laws were days 
of scarcity, or that the inauguration of Free-trade had 
ameliorated the condition of the people. He maintained that 
in the years from 1830 to 1841 the country was in a better 
position relatively to other nations than it now occupies. The 
undoubted popular discontent he attributed to Chartism, a 
creed which was absolutely opposed to Cobdenism. “The 
riots were directed, not in favour of Free-trade, but against the 
Manchester manufacturers and others who were at that time 
supporters of Free-trade.” It was true that after 1841 the 
country entered upon a long period of unexampled prosperity ; 
but those who attributed this to the repeal of the Corn-laws 
were guilty of the old fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc, 
Let us get rid of the idea that prosperity inevitably follows 
Free-trade and starvation Protection; and having got rid of 
this idea, let us consider the matter soberly as a business 
proposition. Have conditions so changed that a policy which 
may have been good policy in 1841 is now wholly unfitted to 
meet the case P 


Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to sketch the existing state of 
our commerce. Our foreign trade relatively to other nations 
was declining, our trade in neutral markets was stationary ; 
only in our Colonial trade was there any sign of advance. In 
these circumstances it was the part of statesmanship to do 








everything in our power to fight the rival nations with thej 
own weapons, and to foster and consolidate that Peers — 
the Colonies, which was still in its infancy, and wha oe 
capable of indefinite expansion. Such a policy was the ba 
to be desired if, in addition to conferring commercial we 
it bound closer by ties of mutual interest and mutual —_ 
that Empire to the magnitude of which we oR ~— 
beginning to awaken. Such were the chief heads of sr 
Chamberlain’s speech. We have not space to notice his re les 
to his various critics, or his many curious illustrations at 
which the device of introducing two loaves, a Free-trade loaf 
and a reformed-tariff one, seems to have most taken the fan 
of his audience. Mr. Chamberlain has never, in our se 
tion, shown so completely the talents of the great demago 
The whole speech was an amazingly clever wiliemaee 
but we cannot believe that it has helped his cause with serious 
men. Mr. Chamberlain has effectively transferred a question 
which, on his own showing, requires grave consideration, and 
which involves the most serious step in national policy, to the 
domain of partisan rhetoric. ' 





Ata meeting of the Central and Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture in London on Tuesday speeches were delivered 
by Mr. Rider Haggard and Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Haggard de. 
clared that if the Government programme were passed, the 
effect on agriculture must be something very near ruin, The 
competition of English agriculture with the foreign producer 
would be intensified, and the foreigner would make British 
food-stufis the first object of his retaliation. He urged agricul. 
turists to refuse to accept any scheme but Mr. Chamberlain’s, 
Mr. Chaplin, who followed, agreed with Mr. Rider Haggard, 
though he seemed inclined to take a more lenient view of the 
Government scheme, as something advanced for strategic 
purposes, and not to be discussed on the merits. These speeches 
seew to us highly significant of what we shall have to expect 
if Mr. Chamberlain should win. The agricultural industry 
looks to benefit ; so does every other industry ; and there will be 
a wild scramble by each interest to secure its own advantage, 
Mr. Chamberlain has declared that no sacrifice is to be re- 
quired of anybody. We may be sure that his followers will 
hold him strictly to his word. 


We are glad that Sir William Harcourt should have come 
out into the open in the present fiscal struggle. His long 
political career, and the good work which he has done in his 
time at the Exchequer, entitle him to be heard with all 
respect. His speech at Rawtenstall on Saturday last was an 
excellent fighting speech, though it added nothing to the 
subject matter of the discussion, most of it being a repetition 
of the obvious arguments against Protection; yet in its rough, 
scornful humour it struck just the proper note for the 
ordinary man. “The only real professor of political economy 
that Mr. Chamberlain can call on his side is Mr. Seddon, and 
he has adopted him as his text-book in support of the belief 
that imports are paid for in gold.” Very happy, too, was his 
description of the Government as a joint-stock company 
with a double set of Articles of Association. Sir William 
Harcourt declared that it was the Liberals who wanted to 
make the question a non-party one; but it seems to us that 
the credit can be claimed in a far higher degree by the 
Free-trade Unionists who are sacrificing old party ties to 
their principles. 


Mr. Asquith made another excellent speech at Paisley last 
Saturday. After commenting on the makeshift character of 
“the policy of the half-way house” adopted by the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Asquith addressed himself to the consideration of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s case, which, while totally ignoring the 
development of our home trade, rested on the two main 
assumptions that British exports were stagnant, if not 
declining, and that imports of foreign manufactures were 
steadily and dangerously increasing. The first assumption 
was vitiated by the fact that Mr. Chamberlain was careful to 
exclude invisible exports, and to refrain from deducting from 
the gross total of exported merchandise the value of the 
imported raw material contained in it. As for the increase of 
imports of foreign manufacture, it gave him no anxiety; but 
in any case there were two things to be borne in mind,—first, 
that a large proportion of the £149,000,000 of so-called 
foreign manufactures were raw materials, the very things 
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TT det) Aeakis ired t ory d, that a 
‘ . Chamberlain desired to encourage; second, tha 
I easing class consisted of things for the making 
ik other countries—either by natural advantages, or 

0 


or methods of production—enjoyed greater 


i cation, . 
cag ourselves. Even Birmingham itself had that 
= week ordered rails for its tramways from Belgium. In 
v 


e vigorously combated Mr. Chamberlain's view 
that the Colonies were ready to answer his appeal. The 

+ they could offer was a preferential share in the 
panel small trade in manufactured goods which 
= oo did with foreign countries. We had given them 
foo autonomy, and if we interfered with its exercise we ran 


the risk of breaking up the Empire. 


conclusion, b 





Mr. John Morley, whose speeches in the present controversy 
have been as notable for their moderation as for their cogency, 
addressed a great meeting at N ottingham on Tuesday. He 
dealt chiefly with Mr. Chamberlain's astounding pledge that 
the cost of living would in no way be increased under the 
scheme of Protection. He showed, as it seems to us 
irrefutably, that the proposal will lessen the purchasing power 
of the people generally, and so work an injury to home trade, 
and also increase the proportion of taxation paid by the poorer 
classes, the people whose income is most precarious. He 
made a very striking use of a reminiscence of Mr. Bright, who 
bad told him how the year before the repeal of the Corn-laws he 
drove ina wet autumn from Scotland and saw the crops rotting 
in the fields. “That was the rain,” said Mr. Bright, “which 
yained away the Corn-laws.” Mr. Morley asked his audience: 
“ Have you ever thought what would have been your position 
this year if your ports had been shut ?” it is a timely warning 
against any policy which would make the livelihood of the 
poorer classes a counter to gam ble with in a fiscal war. 


Mr. Haldane, speaking at the Clothworkers’ Company on 
Wednesday, told a very interesting story. He was recently, 
he said, talking to a foreigner who had made his fortune and 
had settled in England, and he said to him: “ You come from 
a land where education is at its highest, and I suppose you 
are going to educate your son in the methods you know?” 
“Well,” was the answer, “ we foreigners have, no doubt, better 
educational methods than yourselves, but there is a school 
called Eton which has something that does not exist on the 
Continent, and that is a method of training rulers of men, 
and just because my son is the son of a foreigner I um going 
to send him there.” That is striking as coming from an 
educational authority like Mr. Haldane, who, though by no 
means a pessimist about either our manufactures or our 
system of technical education, yet sees very clearly how 
defective is our scientific training as regards the masters, if 
not as regards the men. 





On Thursday Sir Michael Hicks Beach made a most 
powerful and convincing speech at Manchester to a non- 
party meeting of business men,—a speech which absolutely 
disproves the silly rumours that Sir Michael's opposition to 
the new fiscal proposals is dying away. No one could have 
put the economic argument better; and we are specially 
pleased to note that he dwelt so emphatically upon the 
truth that we who uphold the ideals of Free-trade are the 
true Imperialists. Limitations of space unfortunately will 
not allow us to summarise Sir Michael’s arguments, but 
we may point out that, though nominally aimed only at 
Mr. Chamberlain, they really apply with equal force to the 
policy of the Government, as outlined by its chief speakers 
and writers since the Free-trade resignations. No better proof 
of the unity of the Chamberlain policy with that of the 
Government can be given than the words used by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at Birmingham on Wednes- 
day, for the views expressed in public by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer are universally admitted to 
have a special force and significance in regard to fiscal 
policy. This is what the Chancellor of the Exchequer said of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy just after he had heard it expounded 
by Mr, Chamberlain with special clearness and cogency :— 
“He came there,” he told the audience, “to show his admira- 
tion for the courage with which the senior member for 
Birmingham had taken up that question and fought his fight, 
and his sympathy with the policy which he advocated in all 


avow the statement of his Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach need after this have no further 
compunction as to opposing the Government policy. 





On Tuesday the King laid the foundation-stone of the new 
sanatorium for tuberculosis at Midhurst. In a very interest- 
ing speech he paid a tribute to the generous donor, whom he 
was not permitted publicly to thank. He explained that the 
institution had been founded, not for the very poor, who had 
already been provided for, but for “those of slender means 
who are unable to meet the expense of prolonged residence 
in private sanatoria.” “Iam glad to know,” he added, “that 
while no necessary comforts which will «dd to the well-being 
of the patients will be omitted, there will be a total absence 
of all luxury and of expenditure of money on superfluous 
appointments.” 


The election of the London Borough Councils—the second 
in the history of the Councils—came to an end on Wednes- 
day. The result has been a remarkable victory for the 
Progressives, the figures showing 594 Conservative members 
and 616 Progressives. If we add the 40 Labour members to 
the Progressives, we have a Progressive majority of 62. There 
are, in addition, 40 Independent members, and 72 members 
elected by Hampstead and Stoke Newington, the two non- 
political boroughs. The Progressives have secured the voting 
balance at Islington, Finsbury, Hackney, Lewisham, Wool- 
wich, St. Pancras, and Deptford; the Conservatives at Shore- 
ditch and Bermondsey. The distinction of Progressive and 
Conservative has come to correspond very much with Liberal 
and Conservative, and we should be inclined to ascribe the 
result of the Council elections to precisely the same forces 
which reduced Mr. Lyttelton’s majority at Leamington. The 
more thoughtful members of the working classes in the towns 
are not at the moment disposed to look with favour on any- 
thing which recalls the present Government. 


On Monday a letter was published from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to Dr. Horton expressing his firm conviction that 
the differences dividing Nonconformists and Churchmen on 
the education question are much smaller than is commonly 
supposed. He therefore suggests some further conference, 
which, however, would only be valuable if certain large and 
leading principles can be agreed upon, and these principles he 
sets forth as a ground for discussion in conference. The 
publication of the letter was followed by a statement by Dr. 
Clifford in the Westminster Gazette repudiating all idea of a 
settlement, by a speech from the Archbishop, by a subsequent 
letter from him to a correspondent published in Thursday's 
papers, and finally by, on Friday, a communication from Dr. 
Horton which shows that he hopes very soon to give a 
favourable reply to the Archbishop’s proposals. If people are 
going into conference, the less said by outsiders the better, 
and we shall therefore refrain from any comment, only ex- 
pressing the hope that the leading Nonconformists will be 
able to adopt the plan of a conference, and that out of 
it some agreement fair and acceptable to both sides will 
be agreed upon. We desire, however, to impress upon 
our Nonconformist readers the fact that when the Arch- 
bishop shows the moderation he does, and exhibits so strong 
a desire for peace, this is due to no politic wish for a 
compromise, but is nativetothe man. Fair-mindedness, large- 
mindedness, and comprehension in the fullest sense are part 
of his nature, and the admirable tone he sbows in his dealings 
with all questions that concern Nonconformists is due neither 
to mere courtesy nor to calculating policy, but to conviction. 
There is nothing of the “ haughty though polished Anglican ” 
about the Archbishop. 


The assassination of M. Sagouni has had a startling sequel. 
On Wednesday two more Armenians were shot down on 
Peckham Rye by a compatriot, who immediately committed 
suicide. There seems to be little doubt that the assassin 
was the same man who shot M. Sagouni, and was actuated by 
the same motive. This abuse of the right of asylum by 
political refugees is undoubtedly a serious matter, but we 
have no sympathy with the effort which is being made in 
certain quarters to utilise the episode in order to prejudice 
retrospectively the case of the oppressed Armenians. 











its branches,” Unless Mr. Balfour is able and willing to dis- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
FREE-TRADE AND THE IMPERIALIST IDEAL. 


WwW. are always glad to meet Mr. Chamberlain when 

he deals with the question of the Empire, and, in 
effect, accuses those who oppose him of being indifferent or 
hostile to Imperial unity. Such attacks give us the oppor- 
tunity which we desire above all others of insisting that 
it is our cause which is the truly Imperial cause, and 
that his antiquated and illiberal policy—the panacea of 
the “ tied house,” derived in its essentials from the policy of 
the men who lost us America—is a policy which, if it were 
to be allowed to prevail, which it will not be, would rend 
the Empire in pieces. In his Birmingham speech on 
Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain, after declaring that he 
could not understand what the position of the Free-trade 
Unionists was, went on, with characteristic inconsequence, 
to assert that they were Imperialists in theory but Little 
Englanders in practice. Well, we will tell him what the 
position of the Free-trade Imperialists is, and why they 
object to his policy, and regard him as men might regard 
some water rodent, who, all unconscious of the evil it is 
doing, is burrowing in the base of a mighty dyke that safe- 
guards a whole country from inundation. The creature 
does not want to destroy the dyke—nay, would prefer to 
keep it intact—but that does not make its efforts any the 
less dangerous to the commonwealth. The Free-trade 
Imperialists believe that if Mr. Chamberlain’s mixed 
policy of preference and old-fashioned Protection were 
applied to the Empire, it would strike both at the heart 
and at the extremities of the Empire. The Empire 
remains in health and strength because, while the 
centre is strong and prosperous and rich, and so able 
to bear the heavy burden of Empire, the extremities— 
the young and tender branches of the great oak-tree— 
remain free and untrammelled, and have imposed on them 
little of the weight of the Imperial Crown. While the 
communities oversea, the free nations of the Empire, 
are still young and growing it is only right that they 
should be relieved from this weight. They have their 
houses to build, their roads to make, and a thousand-and- 
one works of necessity to perform ; and while they are thus 
busy it is only right that the Mother-country should pay for 
the guards who leave them free to carry on the work of 
development. We do not grudge them for an instant our 
help, or deplore the fact that it is we who pay for the sailors 
and the soldiers who guard the Empire, and who keep up 
the central fabric. All we ask is that no rash and ill- 
congitered schemes shall be allowed to weaken the central 
citadel of the Empire. 

Again, weask that the fiscal freedoin of the Colonies shall 
not be tampered with in any access of windy rhetoric. We 
are, of course, quite aware that Mr. Chamberlain no more 
thinks that his fiscal proposals will injure the Empire 
than does the rat of our metaphor who is burrowing a 
hole in the base of the dyke think that his operations will 
drown a vast district. On the contrary, Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks that he is improving the foundations. But that 
does not alter the fact that his policy, if carried out to 
its full extent, must in the end impair the fiscal freedom 
of the Colonies. If, instead of keeping our markets open 
to all comers, we impede the access of the majority 
of sellers to them, and introduce a system of prefer- 
ence, we shall expect the Colonies not only to give us 
privileges, but also not to withdraw those privileges with- 
out our consent. Further, as Mr. Chamberlain hinted, we 
shall expect them not to establish new industries which will 
compete with ours. Surely that is interfering with the 


lonies. It be argued, of » | Meng: 
i ly ess age MEP 9 we eget: Chamberlain proposed, which, since it would have dealt 


that the interference is for the good of the Empire, and 
that therefore it is an interference to which the Colonies 
ought not to object, and will not object; but nevertheless 
it appears to us as interference, and a form of interference 
which the Colonies, accustomed to absolute freedom, will 
in the end regard as intolerable. George ITI.’s Ministers at 
the beginning of the quarrel with the American Colonies 
doubtless believed that they were not interfering, or, at any 


rate, were not interfering in any way which ought to appear | 
objectionable to the Colonies. They soon, however, found | 


out their mistake, and so shall we if we accept Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s declaration that his schemes will not interfere in the 








eae] rope ne — freedom of the Colonies, and that it is g 
say that they will. Imagine a system of pref 
say, from Australia to Britain established whi ae 
really favour our goods, and then think ae would 
happen if a wave of popular feeling brought ra would 
and-out Protectionist Federal Ministry which dec| me 
: ared that 
Australians ought to make for themselves half th ; 
now sent from the United Kingdom. What moe : 
i % om ort of 
quarrel would be likely to arise in such circumst: : 
Can Mr. Chamberlain guarantee that the youne a 
trade here would not protest that two could pla ms ee 
game, and that if Australia insisted on making bea on 
pianos, and her own machinery and tools, and other antiche 
which she had never made up till now, we must withar > 
our preference from her wines and her meat. There ig littl, 
difficulty in divining the sort of arguments that would be 
used. It would be found to be extremely unfair to t} 
other Colonies to allow Australia as good a position a 
as New Zealand if Australia was rejecting our machinery, 
&c., while New Zealand was taking them. Australia . 
a word, would be warned that she could not expect 
us to treat her as well as we treated New Zealand 
while she treated us so much worse than did her 
neighbour. But it is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
point. No impartial person can doubt that Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s complicated system would afford far more oppor- 
tunities for quarrelling within the Empire than does the 
plain and simple policy of allowing all our Colonies to 
trade freely with the Mother-country while at the same 
time they are absolutely free to regulate their own fiscal 
policy. 

Mr. Chamberlain will, of course, deny absolutely the 
possibility of any such friction as we have described, and 
will also refuse to admit that we should impair the 
strength and prosperity of the central citadel of the 
Empire by adopting his system. He would also, no doubt, 
reply that we offered no alternative. We, on our side, deny 
that in toto. We agree with Mr. Asquith in thinking that 
an Imperial Council might be established. Mr. Haldane 
in a recent speech, which was unfortunately only very 
shortly reported in the London papers, pointed out that 
such a Council might, to begin with, take the shape of a 
Committee of the Privy Council. The plan is, we believe, a 
sound one. It would not involve the Colonies in our party 
system, to which danger they are very keenly alive, and it 
would also not place them in any way under our Legislature, 
to which they also strongly object. At the same time, 
such an Imperial Committee of Council might be a most 
useful consultative body. But, says Mr. Chamberlain, 
though he greatly desired the formation of an Imperial 
Council and twice proposed it, he found that the Colonies 
rejected it as premature. But surely this ought to have 
been a warning to Mr. Chamberlain. The Colonies rejected 
his Imperial Council as premature because they thought 
it would fetter them and interfere with their freedom. 
And yet he thinks that when they realise in practice 
what preference means they will be quite content, 
Remember, we are not in the least blaming the Colonies 
for rejecting Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals for an 
Imperial Council. We agree that his scheme was 
premature. The Colonies cannot, in their own interests, 
consent to the establishment of an Imperial Council till 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa possess 
together a white population about equal to that of 
the United Kingdom. When that condition is fulfilled, 
and the Colonies are in a position to enter an Imperial 
Council on a footing of equality, they ought to do so, but 
not till then. At present they would be swamped in an 
Imperial Council, and to this they rightly object, for they 
value their absolute independence above all things. But 
the objections to an Imperial Council such as Mr. 


with the problem of Imperial defence, would have 
involved fiscal questions, do not apply to an Imperial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Such a body for the 


‘present, and till the Colonies can unite with us on 


equal terms in a true Imperial Council, might, we believe, 
do valuable work, for it would not ask the Colonies to 
part with any of that freedom, legislative and fiscal, 
which they rightly guard with such jealous care. 
Mr. Chamberlain ended his speech with a passage with 
the spirit of which we are in the heartiest agreement:— 


«Whether we be Free-traders, or whether we be tariff 
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like agree that the issue is one upon 
reformat we the oan of the country, the welfare 
: this people, the union of the Empire. For my part, I 
: very little whether the result will be to make this 
can already rich, a little richer. The character of a 
peorveg wore important than its opulence. What I care 
fe is that this people shall rise to the height of its great 
. that they who in past generations have made a 
kingdom surpassed by none should now in altered circum- 
pos and new conditions show themselves to be worthy 
of the leadership of the British race, and in co-operation 
with our kinsmen across the seas should combine to make 
an Empire which may be, which ought to be, greater, more 
united, more fruitful for good, than any Empire in human 
history.” The tremendous nature of the issue before the 
country could not be more eloquently insisted on than it is 
here. We, too, believe that the welfare of the nation and 
the union of the Empire are at stake. We, too, care far 
less whether our already rich country—that country, by 
the way, which Mr. Chamberlain as a rule spends his time 
in describing as reduced well-nigh to beggary—be made a 
little richer than whether she maintains her character and 
her moral greatness. We, too, desire that the British 
ple shall be worthy of their mission, and shall fulfil 
that mission in unity of heart and purpose with our 
kinsmen beyond sea. So far we go absolutely with 
Mr. Chamberlain. But it is when he tells us 
that we can only do these things if we will give 
up our old ideals of freedom, and conduct the Empire 
on the principle of a “ tied house,” that we revolt 
from his ill-considered proposals. If his aim is noble 
and worthy, it must be achieved by noble and worthy 
means, and not by the methods of the huckster. Our 
Imperial mission is not going to be carried out by a 5 per 
cent. preference or by a 10 per cent. duty on manufactured 
articles. It will be achieved by persevering in the prin- 
ciples which have already made our Empire great, and which 
have preserved it in spite of Ministers who so neglected 
our essential interests that they plunged into a great war 
without foresight or preparation, and for a year left us at 
the mercy of any foreign Power that cared to attack us. 
That we weathered the troubles their neglect had created 
was due to the mercy of God, and not to the doings of a 
Government of which Mr. Chamberlain was among the 
chief and guiding spirits. 


mission, 





WAB OFFICE REORGANISATION. 


UR contemporary the Daily Mirror—the daily paper 

for women so happily named by Punch the Daily 
Female, which has made so promising a start this week, 
and to which we offer our hearty congratulations—has 
begun its career on the political side by the publication 
of a very interesting and important piece of news. It 
is that a Committee of three—the best number for an 
investigating Committee—has been appointed to con- 
sider the question of Army and War Office reorganisation, 
and to report upon the best way of co-ordinating the 
work of the Army and Navy. The members of this Com- 
mittee, it has subsequently been stated, are to be Lord 
Esher, Lord Grenfell, and Sir John Fisher. The selection 
is a good one, though had it been physically possible we 
wish that Lord Cromer could have presided over the 
Committee, and have brought his great experience and 
clear, sound intelligence to the elucidation of the problems 
involved. Lord Esher, however, owing to his close attend- 
ance at the War Commission, has qualified himself for the 
task of considering Army reform; while Lord Grenfell is a 
soldier and administrator of knowledge and good judgment; 
and Sir John Fisher will be able to bring the experience 
of the sister-Service to bear upon the matters that will 
be discussed by the Committee. The Daily Mirror 
seems to think that the duty of the Committee will be to 
prepare some plan by which the Army and Navy will 
in future be placed under one civilian head, who will have 
immediately under him two expert Commanders-in-Chief, one 
military and onenaval. We trust and believe, however, that 
this suggestion is not well founded, and that no proposal 
of this kind will emanate from the Committee. The pro- 
posal, in our opinion, is fantastic, and would be productive, 
not of improvement, but of injury as regards the problem 
of national defence. The proper person to co-ordinate the 


‘duties of the Army and Navy is the Prime Minister, who 





is responsible in the last resort for the defence of the 
nation, and in whose brain, assisted by his colleagues in 
the Cabinet, the policy must be matured which determines 
the spheres of action and the proportionate strength 
required by the two Services. The only person who can 
co-ordinate the functions of the Army and Navy is the 
person whose duty it is to direct the policy of the Empire. 
A comprehensive view of the work which the Army and 
Navy may respectively be called on to perform within the 
immediate future is essential to their proper organisation. 
While, however, the Prime Minister, with the aid of the 
Cabinet, determines his objective—determines, that is, what 
the Army and Navy will respectively be asked to do—it is 
better that each Service should have the individual atten- 
tion of one statesman. The work that can be legitimately 
done by the civilian head of each fighting Department is 
enough, and more than enough, for a single man to 
perform. In a word, a Minister of National Defence 
responsible for both the Army and Navy could not 
possibly do the detailed work of both Departments; and 
if he confined himself to higher matters, he would simply 
be usurping the work of the Premier, and yet all the time 
be without the Premier’s hold over the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and the Treasury. No man in the Cabinet 
would be big enough for the post except the Premier. But 
these considerations must, we feel sure, appeal to all 
members of the Government even more strongly than they 
do to those who, like ourselves, stand outside, and we may 
therefore conclude that in this particular the published 
information is at fault. 


What we expect will prove to be the main work of the new 
Committee will be the framing of suggestions for a practical 
plan for giving the War Office an organisation similar to 
that of the Admiralty,—that is, for creating a Board of 
War on the lines of the Board of Admiralty. In our opinion, 
a very great reform could be effected by such achange; but 
if the change is made, we are convinced that the Admiralty 
model must be very closely followed. Success or failure 
will, in our view, depend upon this. Now what are the 
main principles that govern the organisation of the Board 
of Admiralty? The first is that the civilian control is 
complete,—i.e., that the statesman and member of the 
Cabinet who is First Lord speaks the final word. The 
necessity for this is obvious. All important matters of 
policy require money, and money can only be obtained 
from the Cabinet. Therefore, whatever the nominal 
organisation of the Board, it is essential that its 
decisions shall be endorsed by the civilian head—i.e., by 
the First Lord—for he is the only person who can make 
those decisions operative. There is no alternative to 
civilian control in the last resort but a complete revolution 
of our Constitution, and either a return to Monarchical 
absolutism or else the establishment of a naval or military 
dictatorship. Next in importance to final civilian control 
is the principle that the Board quad Board shall be 
absolutely supreme, and that the Cabinet Minister re- 
sponsible shall act always through the Board and not 
outsideit. To put the matter in a concrete shape, if a Board 
is established for the Army, the Commission creating it 
should empower the Board to carry out all the duties and 
functions both of the Secretary of State and of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. They should, that is, while their com- 
mission holds, execute all the Sovereign’s powers in the 
Army, just as the Board of Admiralty, which is the office 
of Lord High Admiral in commission, exercises all the 
powers of the Sovereign in regard to the Fleet. We insist 
so strongly upon this apparently obvious point because 
Lord Esher in his otherwise excellent Memorandum 
attached to the Report of the War Commission suggests 
that outside the Board there should be an Inspector- 
General who should report direct to, and so be directly 
under, the First Lord. This would at once take away all 
vitality from the Board. By all means let there be an 
Inspector-General, but he must report to, and be under, 
the Board as a whole. If not, the responsibility of the 
Board vanishes, and it becomes a mere Military Council. 
That is why we insist upon what at first sight may seem a 
pedantic point,—namely, that the Commission must issue to 
certain “trusty and well-beloved ” civilians and soldiers to 
execute the two offices of Secretary of State for War and 
Commander-in-Chief,—must, in other words, place those 
offices in commission. The Board must be supreme, and 
must receive collectively, as does the Board of Admiralty, 
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the honours and salutes due to those who, under the 
Sovereign, are the rulers of the King’s Army. The rule 
that inside the Board the First Lord speaks the final word will 
remain operative, but it will not militate against the supre- 
macy of the Board. Everything that is done in the Army will 
be done in the name of “ My Lords.” Another principle of 
importance in this connection is that the members of the 
Board, civilian and military, must be the rulers of the Army 
in whole and in part, and must sit on the Board, not in 
the capacity of the head of this or that Department, but as 
an integral part of the Board which rules in all Depart- 
ments. That is, the Board must be a real governing 
Board, and not a Council at which certain great heads of 
Departments sit ex officio. No doubt for convenience it 
may be well, as is actually the case at the Board of 
Admiralty, to apportion the work by making this or that 
member of the Board primarily responsible for this or 
that Department. It must never be forgotten, however, 
that he is on the Board, and is doing certain work there, 
not because he is Quartermaster-General, or head of the 
Intelligence Department, but solely because he is one of 
the persons named by the King in the Commission to 
execute the offices of Secretary of State for War and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It is the observance of this principle 
which will make the Board an artificial person administer- 
ing the Army, and not a mere invertebrate Federal Council 
of great officials. So strongly, indeed, do we feel this, that 
we would keep the present Headquarter Staff Departments, 
aud let the Board superintend and control them from 
above. We would, that is, have four Military Lords, the 
first of whom should act as does the First Naval Lord,—i.e., 
in many ways as a Commander-in-Chief, but always through 
the Board and not outside it. The other three Military 
Lords, one of whom should specially superintend the 
Department of Military Intelligence, should divide the 
supervision of the other Departments, but it should always 
be understood that they acted because they were in the 
Commission, and so parts of the head of the Army, and 
not because they were chiefs of Departments. 


No doubt at first the soldiers would feel strange without 
a visible Commander-in-Chief; but very soon they would, 
like the Navy, learn to respect their impersonal chief, 
“The Board” or “ My Lords,” and in the end loyalty to 
the Board would grow up, and would tend, we may well 
hope, to be more binding than loyalty to an individual. 
Certainly we need have no fear as to any loss of the 
loyalty which used to be paid to the chief soldier, 
for that has been, as a rule, conspicuous by its absence. 
It is no secret that during the last eight years the 
soldiers in high position as a body have not always 
shown that sense of loyalty and discipline which 
exists in the Navy. In an ordinary way the fiat of 
a Board is more easily enforced and more readily 
acquiesced in than is that of the head of a Department. 
The fact that the decision is not apparently that of 
one man only, but is the outcome of a resolve made by 
some seven men, gives it great weight and authority. 
No doubt a Board can sometimes be cajoled or deceived, 
but the chances are that it will be less easily “got 
round” than an individual. Men will hesitate to give 
a decision that will have to come up for endorsement by 
a Board which they would give unblushingly if only an 
individual decision had to be pronounced. This, however, 
is not the moment for considering the general advantages 
of administration by a Board. We merely wish on the 
present occasion to insist on the vital importance (if we 
are to have a Board at the War Office) of making the 
Military Board a reality, and not allowing it to fall away 
in any respect from the naval model, of the sound work- 
ing of which we have had ample experience. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

§ fg has rarely been in English politivs a per- 

sonality whom it is so difficult to read as Mr. 
Chamberlain. It is not that he appears to his admirers and 
to his adversaries to be two different people, for that has 
repeatedly occurred. To his worshippers Mr. Gladstone 
was a man of supreme genius, penetrated through and 
through by lofty moral ideals. To many of his opponents 
he seemed a man in whom the dominant motive was a 
thirst for power, to secure which he made himself believe 
intensely in the popular impulse of the moment. There 








is nothing unusual in this; but in adiide at 
is this that is unusual,—he ii grey me 
persons bound up in one skin. Hoe is a politici hp 
is sincerely desirous to carry out the ideas Ht “A 
own mind, and he is a demagogue who looks on} ~ 
voice of the people for ultimate sanction par the 
intellectual scruple as to the arguments 4 which - 
conciliates that voice. We have no doubi “that "> _he 
accustomed to regard Englishmen as a manufact -_ 
people, he sincerely believes Protection to be ig 
Free-trade ; but having made up his mind to that, he iny vs 
as he goes along the arguments, and even the facts rex 
he thinks will secure from the people the necessary t — 
Yesterday he strove to convince them that Prowsent 
would involve no sacrifice. ‘To-day he regrets hig = 
conclusion, because the sense of sacrifice would develop a 
nobler impulse. The extraordinary inconsistency of his om ‘ 
ments results, as we believe, not so much from mental od 
herence as from ingrained carelessness. He does notexactly 
despise the people, but they are to him children whom hey 
to persuade into right conduct by any argument that comes 
first. He tells them perpetually that his proposals will 
increase all their wages, and then declares that the Conti. 
nental disregard for the wages of employés is one secret of 
their success in the commercial struggle. At one moment 
he seems to speak merely from the point of view of the 
manufacturer, who naturally would like to be rid of com. 
petition; and at another he is thinking only of the 
Imperial bond, which, as he thinks, can be tightened only 
by the taxation of foreign imports. In reality we believg 
he is seeking the prosperity, and more especially the 
strength, of the country so earnestly that he is utterly 
careless how he secures the votes which will give him an 
Executive prepared to carry out his plans. He offered 
to devote the surplus which he believes his proposals will 
create to the establishment of old-age pensions; and then 
finding, as all other men have found, that English work. 
men will not look forward, he abandoned that argument 
for the other and much more popular one that commerce 
is war, and that we must not take blows levelléd at us in 
war “lying down.” And then again he shies away from 
this to indulge in lofty eulogies of the grand Empire 
which, if the Colonies are as delighted with his proposals 
as he himself is, will ultimately be upreared. It is only 
ultimately, for at present the Colonists, considered as 
citizens, are less, taken together, than a third of the popu- 
lation of these islands; and considered as customers, ara 
less than one-tenth of the white men with whom we 
habitually deal, and less than one-sixtieth of the world- 
wide population which Free-trade enables us to approach, 


As demagogue we rather respect Mr. Chamberlain, for 
he belongs to an unusual variety,—the men who are not 
courting Demos, but intent on persuading Demos to court 
them. ‘This is by far the nobler form, and leaves us at 
least the chance that a man of genius may possess himself 
of the springs of authority. He is the Minister of a 
Sovereign more or less stupid, not his courtier. In this 
capacity our only reproach for him is that, like most 
Ministers of absolute Sovereigns, he hides many truths 
from his master, and grows by degrees too reckless in his 
methods of persuasion. Mr. Chamberlain does not even 
shrink from talking nonsense when he sees that the non- 
sense will be acceptable. Imagine an economist in our 
day treating imports as nuisances instead of as remittances. 
Nevertheless, we know enough of history to understand 
his position, and excuse, if we cannot pardon, the un- 
scrupulousness it generates. It is as politician that we are 
inclined to underrate Mr. Chamberlain. He seems to us 
to have a kind of half-capacity for largeness of view. 
He is, for example, undoubtedly an Imperialist, but he 
thinks only of half the Empire. He remembers always 
the twelve millions of white Colonists, whom he wishes to 
bind more strongly to the central power, and who, we fully 
admit, are by far the more important portion, but forgets 
the hundreds of millions who are already bound. He openly 
treats the tropical Colonies as “great estates” to be worked 
for the trader's profit, and throughout his recent speeches 
has never once mentioned the effect of his policy upon 
the most magnificent and the most productive of our 
possessions. For him India might not exist. The white 
Colonies, indeed, he loves and solicits, but his notion of love- 
making is to offer bribes. We agree, of course, that the 
white Colonies, as peopled by our own flesh and blood, are 
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«pleat and most important part of the Empire, but 
oe ag should not narrow the statesman’s vision 
their greatness ll el His policy covers an enormous 
till it ignores ali else. P it that is always small 

¢ there is something in it that 1s alway . 
area, ye king of our own population he thinks only 
~ eo an forgets that, numerous as they are, 
ae a but a powerful section of the yer - ae = 
does not even profess, that we see, to see r — y - 

than employers and employed, and his notion o 
“—_ 3 and employed is the limited one that prevails 
a, ee and Birmingham. It does not even occur 
> him that great wages at the factory—we by no —— 
admit that he will secure great wages—must om wee 
further denudation of the countryside, a further an 
heavy burden on the State, which employs in - 
capacity oF another a fifth of the population. He 
does not realise the great economic law that commerce 
must of necessity benefit equally those who buy as weil 
as those who sell, but regards all rivals from the trades- 
man’s standpoint, as persons to be defied and beaten. 
He talks about “ dumping ” as if gifts could impoverish 
their receivers, and when he rises to his fullest height 
denounces cheapness as in itself an evil. He would reject 
the argument that cheapness must always be at least 
a philanthropic desire, because it must always be beneficial 
in exact proportion to the poverty of the buyer, as purely 
ad captandum, and to be sternly rejected by all the 
economists of the newer, and, he would probably add 
without displeasure, the harsher, school. We do not 
accuse him of insincerity in suggesting such moderate 
taxes to begin with, but we do think they prove his want 
of knowledge of economic history and his feebleness of 
insight into the true character of the Protection principle. 

What then gives him his present influence with the 
community? He owes it, we think, in part to the fact 
that he represents the great body of Protectionist feel ng— 
rather than Protecticnist reasoning—which is always latent 
in every community. To all average men competition is 
synonymous with oppression, and it is most difficult for 
them to convince themselves that against such oppression 
they ought not to be protected. iven Sir Robert Peel 
robably could not have carried Free-trade against the 
resistance of the interests maddened by prospective loss 
but that the masses were determined to have more 
food, and that the dearness of food was then the 
great personal interest of Protectionists. This class, 
which is an immense one, thinks that the man who 
can eloquently display its views is a statesman as well 
as an orator, and entertains towards him the fascinated 
feeling with which we regard the poet who with graceful 
strength has thrown back to us our own thoughts in 
an enchanting form. For the rest, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
strength and feeblenesses are precisely those of the people 
he addresses. He is as combative as they are, as insular 
as they are, and like them he usually confounds foresight 
with apprehension. To him, as to them, the foreigner is 
anathema,—a man to be defeated not only when he 
attacks but when he outstrips. Look, he says, at the 
prosperity of America; and the Englishman looks, with the 
feeling with which the tradesman looks when his next- 
door neighbour has set up a two-horse van while he himself 
still drives a cart. Mr. Chamberlain even repeats the least 
intelligible impulse of the British mind, the impulse 
towards pessimism which forms so strange a feature in 

a character that, judged by almost all its manifestations, 

should be permanently optimist. The pessimism perhaps 

is not, after all, unnatural, for the majority can never be 
quite comfortable, and will never be wholly without the 
belief that there exists somewhere a panacea which if 
applied would at once remove this grievance. ‘“ We are 
ruined! We are ruined!” says Mr. Chamberlain, and his 
audience—who, however prosperous they may be, are always 
dreading ruin—think him so wise that they forget to verify 
his assertions, and are half indignant when they are 
proved by official statistics to be absurd. Add that Mr. 
Chamberlain, though not a great orator, is one of the 
greatest of public speakers at a time when great public 
speakers are wonderfully few, that he has marvellous courage 
in a period when all his rivals are “sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought,” and that he speaks in the English 
understanded of the people, and we shall comprehend the 
potence of his personality. There will yet remain this,— 
that Mr. Chamberlain is a man who dare lead, and that 





democracy would rather be led over the precipice than 
left without leadership at all. That is the truth which 
more aristocratic statesmen never can be induced to learn. 
They can quite understand, and often really expect, an 
“ugly rush ” against a King, a Ministry, or an institution ; 
but the readiness with which the multitude forms rank 
behind the captain who says “Let us charge!” is still 
hidden from their eyes. Mr. Chamberlain is ready to lead 
—as we think, in a dangerous direction—and because he 
will lead, a great section of the community is willing at 
once to follow. 

Yet in the end the common-sense of the British people 
will, we feel certain, reassert itself. When in a month 
or two the glamour of Mr. Chamberlain’s rhetoric has 
faded, the country will realise once again how unwise are 
they who essay to build upon a foundation of paradox. 





THE SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


i would seem that the quarrel between the Hungarians 
+ and their Emperor-King is at last dying away, the 
Old Liberals, who with the Conservatives make up a clear 
majority of the representatives, having accepted the recent 
concessions ; and if so, Europe has had a great escape. 
There is no probable misfortune which could threaten its 
civilisation and its happiness so menacing as a break-up 
of the Austrian Empire. And that break-up really seemed 
for a moment to be possible. The Hungarians had a much 
graver case than appeared on the surface, for they feared 
to be left defenceless before un outbreak of absolutism— 
which they expect whenever Francis Joseph, now seventy- 
three years old, disappears from the scene—and wished to 
defend themselves in advance by insisting on the right of 
their Parliament in the last resort to regulate and control 
all Hungarian military forces. The question of the 
common language for words of command, though very 
serious in itself, was only the pivot round which the 
contest raged. The King, on the other hand, was satisfied 
that he was constitutionally entitled to full power over his 
Army, and felt that in surrendering it he would be giving 
up a prerogative which belonged not only to himself but 
to his successors. He was asked, in fact, as he thought, 
to lower at once the effectiveness of his Army and the 
historic position of his dynasty. He was aware, moreover, 
that the concession was regarded with strong disfavour in 
all his remaining dominions. His Austrian States, six- 
teen of them, looked on the Hungarian demand with bitter 
jealousy ; they consider already that they are hardly treated 
in the matter of finance; and they loudly declared that 
Hungary should not have an army of her own paid for out 
of Austrian taxes. They clamoured for “ firmness ’—that 
is, for coercion—which would have produced civil war, 
and probably have ended in the proclamation of a 
Hungarian Republic, or some other final separation 
between Cisleithan and Transleithan “ Austria.” If the 
events of 1848-50 proved anything, it is that while 
Hungary cannot defeat Austria, Austria cannot hold down 
Hungary merely by force. 

The effect of such a change upon Europe would have 
been to the last degree disastrous. Austria as a military 
Empire would have disappeared, to be replaced by a 
kingdom not strong enough to defy any of the great 
Empires near it, and a congeries of small States hating 
one another from racial jealousies, and no longer bound 
together by a common pride in their great position in the 
world. Not only would many sleeping ambitions have 
been instantly reawakened, Russia longing for Bosnia, 
Germany for Bohemia and the Hereditary States, and Italy 
for the South-Eastern Tyrol, the population of which is half 
Italian already, but a great weight, always telling in favour 
of peace and Conservatism, would have been withdrawn. 
Russia would instantly have felt released to deal with 
Turkey, the Balkans south of the Danube, and Roumania 
at her own discretion; while a wave of apprehension, sure 
to end either in a war ora bargain for partition, would 
have passed over Germany. The position of that Power, 
in fact, would have been immediately alarming, for she 
would have stood alone between two great military States 
each nearly as powerful as herself, both of them divided 
from her by race, creed, and social tendencies, one of 
them indefatigably ambitious, and the other with an 
invasion and a dismemberment to avenge. Even Italy 
would be ina panic, for Germany might not be able to 
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protect her against France; while France herself would 
dread nothing so much as a successful Germany, with her 
new fleets and her vague ambitions, in full possession of 
Trieste. Nor would Great Britain escape the evil influ- 
ence of the change, for with both Russia and Germany 
seated on the Mediterranean, and no Austria to restrain 
them, her relation to Asia would be perceptibly modified 
for the worse, and she would be compelled either to double 
her naval expenditure or to regard an alliance with France 
as indispensable, never a pleasant position towards France 
for any country to occupy. France is an invaluable friend, 
but when too fully convinced of her own value she is apt, 
like the rest of humanity, to ask too much. 

We shall therefore receive with pleasure the news that 
Hungary and her King have compromised their quarrel, 
and this without any desire that Hungary should be 
defeated. The strong feeling in this country in favour of 
the Magyar kingdom springs from a just appreciation of the 
facts. Apart altogether from the deep sympathy created 
among Englishmen by the events of 1848, they recognise 
in the Hungarians solid qualities which make the action of 
their kingdom, as a rule, beneficial to the cause of freedom. 
She does not shout much unless seriously hurt ; but for at 
least a generation past she has been a Liberal State. She 
has adhered to her Constitution with passionate pertinacity, 
yet without any visible desire to transcend its limits. She 
has been singularly free of territorial ambition, insisting 
only on Croatian obedience, because without Oroatia she 
has no access to general European waters, and discouraging 
rather than favouring any expansion towards the East. 
She has been steadily Anti-Clerical without betraying any 
symptom of that tendency to paganism which on the 
Continent is so apt to show itself as a result of inde- 
pendence of the priesthood. And lastly, she has always 
shown herself a civil State, trying hard to enable her 
Government to rule her Army, and educating herself for 
battle without uncivilised concessions to the spirit of 
militarism. Englishmen, therefore, are not only friendly 
to Hungary, but hopeful of her future, and if in the recent 
quarrel they have sided with the Emperor, it has been 
from motives which all reasonable Hungarians ought to 
understand. They think the greatness of the Austrian 
Empire essential to the permanent peace for which they 
still hope, and cannot believe that greatness will last 
if the common Army, the strongest bond of union, is 
shattered into mutually suspicious fragments. And 
they cannot but doubt whether it is wise for 
a country situated as Hungary is to quarrel with a 
Sovereign to whose general policy the people do not 
object upon what in his mind is a point of honour rather 
than a serious ambition. They know quite well that 
Francis Joseph, whatever his prerogatives, will not volun- 
tarily invade Hungary, and might leave him to his own 
view, even if it is a little too superb, without injury to 
their country or their freedom. After all, his pretension 
is the pretension of all Kings, and the armies do not march 
on the people the more for that. The demand to be per- 
mitted to settle the language to be used in words of com- 
mand is a tame one when compared with the demand 
of the German Emperor that his soldiers shall be ready 
when ordered to shoot down their own fathers, and it is, we 
fear, in an Empire with so many languages, absolutely 
inevitable. And if ove language is to be used, it must be 
German; first, because it has always been German, and 
secondly, because the resistance to any other tongue, say 
Magyar or Czech, would be far more bitter and more 
dangerous than the recent explosion. All the other races 
dislike, but all respect, the German, and all have been 
accustomed to yield to it a certain primacy as the first, if 
no longer the foremost, in the progress to civilisation. 





MR. BALFOUR AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND. 


f£\HE statements as to the intention of the Government 

to introduce an Irish University Bill during the 
coming Session are so precise and so uncontradicted that 
we may safely assume that they have some foundation in 
fact. Doubtless the exact form of the Bill is still un- 
settled, and Mr. Wyndham, we may be sure, finds it 
difficult to combine into a working measure the various 


in preparation, for, as our readers PY. 
Baltour’s scheme has always had oar ee Mr, 
It is high time that something of the kin a Support, 
be done. For at least a generation politicians of aif — 
parties have been declaring that the position of Uni: — 
education in Ireland is unsatisfactory; but havi a 
this, they have seemingly held themselves enn — 
doing anything to make it satisfactory. Indeed, on furthe: 
reflection they have usually discovered that the ” 
state of things is not so bad as it is represented thes 
Trinity College and there are the Queen’s Colle es, pat 
when looked at in the right light these institutions su ce 
all the essentials of University training. Unfortansie, 
each is wanting in one very important element, Th 
Queen’s Colleges are not a University; Trinity Colle : 
which is a University—a great and famous Universit i 
is practically closed against large classes of Irish sale 
We are quite aware, of course, that it is not closed to 
them by any act of the University authorities. Trinit 
asks no questions as to the religious belief of its student 
The Roman Catholic is as welcome there as the Protestant. 
and he will pass through his University course without 
the slightest attempt being made to change his faith 
Why, then, are not Roman Catholics contented? This 
question may be best answered by another. Would 
Englishmen be contented if they were treated in the same 
way? Let us suppose that Oxford stood in the same 
relation to Roman Catholicism as Trinity College stands 
to Protestantism,—that the fellowships and scholarships 
were open without distinction of creed, but that the 
heads of Colleges were Roman Catholic clergymen and the 
services in the College chapels Roman Catholic; that the 
Theological Faculty consisted of endowed professorships 
whose holders must be in Roman Orders; and that the 
great body of the undergraduates belonged to the Roman 
Catholic minority. That is a fair parallel to the state of 
things in Dublin. It is a University without tests ag 
regards secular learning of all kinds, but the theological 
teaching and the services in the College chapel belong to a 
creed which is not the creed of the Irish people. We have 
no wish to make any change in these respects. We wish 
to level up, not to level down. All we say is that if 
Roman Catholicism held the same place in Oxford that 
Protestantism holds in Trinity College, Dublin, a great 
number of Protestant parents would set very little 
store by the fact that they could send their sons there 
without their having to submit to any test. They 
would see in the place assigned to the worship and 
the theology of a minority of Englishmen a sufficient 
reason for demanding for themselves a University more in 
accordance with their own beliefs and traditions. And if 
this would be true of Englishmen and Protestants, it is 
much more likely to be true of Irishmen and Roman 
Catholics. They have behind them a past which is full of 
memories of servitude and injustice, and when they are 
bidden to be satisfied with their lately won equality they 
naturally wish to see some external sign that the old state 
of things has disappeared. We cannot give them Trinity, 
but we can give them something which it shall rest with 
themselves to make—if they can—the equal and rival of 
Trinity. 

If this is our object, it is useless to seek to attain it by 
half-measures. There are those who are quite willing to 
give the Roman Catholics of Ireland a University of their 
own if they are allowed to accompany the concession with 
the proviso that it shall not be the sort of University 
which the Roman Catholics of Ireland like. It must 
be a University entirely free from clerical influence, and 
especially from episcopal influence. By all means, say we, 
if the Roman Catholics of Ireland wish for such a Uni- 
versity. But if, on the contrary, they desire a University 
in the government of which the clergy, and especially the 
Bishops, are to take their share—such a University, in fact, 
as the majority of Englishmen desired far into the last 
century—then, we say again, let them have it. Otherwise 
what is the good of founding another University? Our object 
is not simply to multiply Universities without stopping to 
consider whether there is any demand for them. If we 
spend money on founding a Roman Catholic University in 
Dublin, and then find that it is without students, except a 
few who have migrated there from Trinity, who will be 
the gainers? Not the Irish Roman Catholics, for they will 





suggestions that come to him from all quarters. Personally 
we are, of course, sincerely glad to learn that a measure is 





still be without a University, and have only a grievance 
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Not the English Government or the English 
Je, for they will only have caused fresh irritation by 

at they meant to minister to peace. If we are te do 
; to it should be something effectual. It is often 
on 7 Kod that Irish Roman Catholics do not wish for a 
tn ati in which clerical and episcopal influence will 
* ny part. In that case it is certainly no business of 
play psy a it to them. But we must learn this unwilling- 
= f heirs from themselves, not from their self-consti- 
need mouthpieces in the English Press. The one point 
shih we care to insist on is that the Irish Roman Catholics 
: a whole, and not we, should be the judges of what they 
ps and that even if, for financial or other reasons, 
bi cannot give them all that they ask, we should at all 
events not insist on giving them something that they do 


e@ more. 


not ask. f 
What chance is there that a demand which has been so 


often played with will this time be granted P Happily, 
there are some considerations which point strongiy in 
this direction. One is that Mr. Balfour has made the 
question specially his own. Another is that the Irish 
Secretary has set an example of legislating for Ireland in 
the way which Irishmen desire. Not very long since it 
would have been thought incredible that an Trish Land 
Purchase Act would have passed the House of Lords 
without substantial alteration. Yet that miracle has been 
worked, and the reason why is to be sought in the fact 
that the Lords had for once consented to look at the land 
question from an Irish instead of an English point of 


view. 

The first of these considerations is the most important. 
Mr. Balfour’s responsibilities in this matter are entirely 
altered by the change in his Ministerial position. So 
long as he was not at the head of the Government his 
views on Irish University education only concerned himself. 
A Cabinet Minister may have fancies of his own, and 
though he may do his best to recommend them to his 
colleagues, his responsibility for them ends when he has 
made, and failed in, the attempt. But a Prime Minister 
stands in a different position. When a Minister differs 
from the Prime Minister, as Lord John Russell once ex- 
plained to a Committee of the House of Commons, it 
is the Minister, not the Prime Minister, who resigns. 
That is to say, the Prime Minister can impose his 
policy upon his Cabinet in a way which no other 
Minister — unless, indeed, it be Mr. Chamberlain — 
can hope to imitate. And with greater power comes 
greater responsibility. While Lord Salisbury was at the 
head of affairs it was enough for Mr. Balfour to expound 
his policy in regard to an Irish University to his con- 
stituents. But now that Mr. Balfour himself is at the head 
of affairs the situation is completely changed. It is he per- 
sonally who has to recommend measures to his Cabinet, and 
if he thinks those measures of sufficient moment to justify 
such a course, to press them upon his Cabinet even at the 
cost of partial reconstruction. We do not think that there 
is very much danger ahead in this direction. The two 
men who were known to be least disposed to fall in with 
Mr. Balfour’s wishes as regards an Irish University—the 
Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain—are no longer 
in office, and though Mr. Arnold-Forster was believed to 
be of their opinion on the subject, we must presume that 
he would not have entered Mr. Balfour’s reconstructed 
Cabinet had he been determined not to sink his personal 
views on this point. In all probability, therefore, Mr. 
Balfour has a better chance of settling the question than 
any former Prime Minister, and a better chance, moreover, 
than may ever fall to his lot again. If he and Mr. 
Wyndham bring to the task the same courage and persist- 
ence which they showed on the land purchase question, 
they have at the best a fair prospect of victory, and at the 
Worst a worthy cause in which to fall. 








PROFESSOR MOMMSEN. 

T his death Professor Mommsen occupied a unique posi- 
tion in contemporary Europe. By common consent 

he was the foremost scholar, both by virtue of the extent and 
variety of his attainments; and the extraordinary literary 
value of one or two of his works. He was also the accepted 
savant of the German people, the tutelary intellectual genius 
of his country. For many years it had been his business to 


expound German ideals and to give voice to racial ambitions. 
His verdict on any question, whether of the day or of all time, 
was accepted by the large proportion of his countrymen. He 
may rank with Savigny as one of the greatest of academic 
lawyers, who have brought into the sphere of legal maxims a 
constructive historical spirit, and shown us the great edifice 
rising out of the swamps of primitive society. The Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum for which he was chiefly responsible 
laid the foundation of a scientific study of the most important 
of original authorities, and classical epigraphy owes more to 
him than to any modern scholar. But his great achieve- 
ment is to be found in the work which he wrote less for the 
student than for the ordinary reader. He wrote the history of 
Rome, not as a mosaic of painfully deciphered facts, but as 
a story of living men, a drama of the rise of one of the greatest 
of human peoples. Only a laborious scholar can know whata 
deep foundation of scholarship underlies the vivid narrative , 
but the most prosaic of men can feel in the tale something 
of an epic magnificence. Mommsen carried the same vitality 
into his politics. An enthusiastic Liberal from the first, and 
a strenuous opponent of Bismarck, he remained to the end a 
keen critic of policies and politicians. Whatever our verdict 
on his work, all must feel that a great figure has departed 
from the world. 

Being a man before he was a scholar, he carried into 
scholarship a profound sense of the importance of the man of 
action. Like Freeman, he always insisted upon the unity of 
history, and refused to change his attitude towards the 
protagonists merely because they had been two thousand years 
in their graves. He was as keenly interested, and, let it be 
said, as violent a partisan, in the quarrels of Sullans and 
Marians as he was in the debates of the Reichstag. For him 
there was no distinction in nature between 1805 and B.C. 90. 
Hence we never find in him the severely balanced judgments 
and the scrupulous impartiality of calmer historians. He 
wrote his history with certain fixed presuppositions in his 
mind, but happily they are so very clear on every 
page that the student can detect them and allow for 
them. In the first place, he was a democrat, rejoicing 
in the strength of the people, and when he found a man 
capable of leading the masses, ready to fall down and 
worship him. But the democracy must be a militant one. 
The ineffective philanthropist gets from him nothing but 
contempt. It is the strong man, the Caesar or Napoleon, who 
can discern the power of the “body-guard from the pave- 
ment,” and use it to shatter effete institutions, who commands 
his admiration. That Teutonic characteristic, which is found 
in different degrees in such very opposite people as Bismarck 
and Nietzsche, is very strong in this historian’s mind. He 
believes in and preaches the gospel of strength, and the 
strong unjust man seems to him more worth having than a 
century of the ineffectual good. Hence his democracy is a 
fighting force, and only one step removed from a tyranny. 
For constitutional fictions and beliefs which have outlived 
their usefulness he has a complete scorn, and the upholders of 
an old régime rarely get justice at his hands. It cannot be 
said that he has stated the Senatorial case fairly, or done 
that justice to the old Republicans which he has done so amply 
to the iconoclasts. Liberal though he calls himself, his 
sympathies are far more with Sulla than with the Gracchi, 
who discovered a truth which they had not the courage to 
develop logically ; with Catiline and “those terrible energies, 
the wicked,” than with Cicero and academic virtue. No 
one can forget that portrait of Cicero, which, bitten in 
with vitriolic energy, has so biassed the world that there 
seems small chance of that excellent man of letters getting 
justice for many a day. But it is in his account of Caesar 
that Mommsen’s imagination carries him to the plane 
of creative literature. In the main it is no doubt correct, 
though for some of his more sensational theories, such as the 
motive with which Caesar undertook the Gallic Wars, there 
seems scanty warrant from the authorities. The great epic 
of the career of the aristocrat, who passes from a negative 
iconoclasm to a profoundly constructive policy, and at last 
lays down his life as the seal on the task he has finished, 
has never been surpassed by any historian. Mommsen 
had always a good deal of the dramatist’s art, and the 
way in which the narrative leads up to the climax, the 
crossing of the Rubicon, is moving drama as well as great 





history. 
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But if he so carried his politics into his history that he 
seems to give his narrative a contemporary interest, there was 
a reflex action, and he imported from his history certain 
principles which determined his attitude to questions of his 
own day. His conception of civic freedom was rather Roman 
than modern. For the cast-off rags of feudalism and clerical- 
ism he had nothing but contempt, but in discarding one set of 
bonds he imposed another. He was at all times a thorough- 
going Individualist. He detested slavery, and the war between 
North and South in America seemed to him a holy crusade. 
But his conception of freedom, like that of most Individualists, 
was narrow and abstract; and he was prepared to submit to 
other bonds. He was nominally opposed to the doctrine of 
Imperialism, but in practice he was an enthusiast for the 
domination of his own Teutonic race, His nationalism was 
strong enough to make him a violent critic of the policy of 
other peoples, as in his ill-judged comments on the Boer War, 
but it was a nationalism quite inconsisteat with itself. The 
old democratic cult of the “strong man” is always somewhere 
in the back of his mind. The people are the only source of 
power and of political wisdom, so ran his creed; but they 
must be led, and their leader should tolerate no malcontents, 
He was so like Bismarck that we need not wonder that he 
quarrelled with him. The truth is that no Conservativism is so 
unshakeable as a certain kind of Liberalism which professes a 
small number of Liberal dogmas, but is by temperament 
bureaucratic and absolutist. To Mommsen the Hague 
Convention was merely a misprint in history, Socialism a 
dangerous heresy, and popular liberties an uncertain growth 
which should be blessed but also jealously curtailed, His 
honesty and political courage were always remarkable, and 
were so recognised by his countrymen that towards the end of 
his life he was granted a kind of indulgence for free speech, 
and held a position of whimsical independence. But the net 
result of his teaching seems to us to have been the riveting of 
militarist and bureaucratic shackles upon his compatriots, and 
the encouragement of every grandiose racial ambition. Like 
the Republican Whigs of the eighteenth century, he showed 
how reaction can masquerade in the cap of liberty. 





“INTENTIONAL INACCURACIES.” 


NEW phrase has been invented by a writer in the Daily 
Chronicle. Like other papers, the Daily Chronicle has 
lately devoted a good deal of its space to the discussion of 
fiscal matters, and in the course of some remarks upon the 
arguments employed and conclusions drawn by a contemporary 
newspaper, one writer accused another of committing an 
“intentional inaccuracy.” The writer thus accused resented 
indignantly what was said about him, and asserted that to 
accuse him of “intentional inaccuracy” was “an accusation 
of deliberate falsehood, with an imputation of motive”; to 
which the first writer replied that no personal reflection was 
intended, and that it was absurd to pretend that a charge of 
“ intentional inaccuracy” was the same thing as a charge of 
“ deliberate falsehood.” There that particular dispute may 
be allowed to rest; the present writer, at all events, has no 
intention of attempting to explain the difference between the 
two phrases. But probably most people would feel that 
“intentional inaccuracy ” conveys a meaning which “ deliberate 
falsehood” does not; and few would object to being told that 
on certain occasions they had intentionally stated an in- 
aecuracy—as, for instance, in telling fairy-tales to children— 
whereas every one would object to being accused of uttering a 
deliberate falsehood. 


In what category of untrue things—let us call them non- 
truths rather than untruths—would a thinker like Plato 
have classed an “intentional inaccuracy”? It is difficult to 
say, though in all probability he would have decided, in the 
case just mentioned, that for a pamphlet-writer to state 
certain facts and figures, and then to draw certain con- 
clusions from them, merely raised the question of his ability 
to look at things in general from a judicial point of view. 
But he would certainly have perceived also that the words 
“intentional inaccuracy” might be made to carry different 
meanings according to the conditions and circumstances in 
which they were used. And Plato, of course, did not object 
to all forms of non-truth,—the word “lie” hardly expresses 
what he means when he is urging the use or the condonation 





siwaya in anger, or contempt, cr jetta aaa 
3 ager, 0} , or judicial condemnation, Plato 
considered it a right course, for instance, to begin a child, 

education with fairy-tales. But these were to be beautif . 
and “though in the main fictitious, not wholly destttaty a 
truth.” There was to be a censorship of fiction (bat 

one may ask in passing, would Plato have thoucht of the 
flood of “children’s books” which swamps the booksellse 
at the approach of every English Christmas ?), and the 
censors were to “receive any tale of fiction which is 
good, and reject the bad; and we will desire mothers and 
nurses to tell their children the authorised ones only.” 
No child was to be told ugly fairy-tales, or ugly mythology; 
if it was an absolute necessity for ugly “facts” in the history 
of the gods and the heroes to be known, these were to be 
related “in a mystery,” and in order to make the number of 
hearers as small as possible, there was to be sacrificed at the 
“mystery,” not a mere Hleusinian pig, but “some huge and 
unprocurable victim.” In other words, Plato's fairy-tales were 
to be “true”; that is, if the telling ef them involved in. 
tentional inaccuracy, because the teller would know they 
were not true in fact, still they were to be illumined by truth 
of feeling and beauty of thought. But mothers and nurses 
were not the only persons who might use the non-truth. Lies 
might now and then be regarded as medicine, and the 
privilege of lying might be extended to the rulers of the State, 
who were to be allowed “ to lie for the public good.” In that 
expression, “lying for the public good,” are we getting any- 
where near the meaning of an “intentional inaccuracy”? 
Not, certainly, if such a form of lying can be supposed to 
hurt, to rot, to demoralise the mind of the “liar.” There 
Plato saw, with absolute clarity, the possibility of harm and 
evil. The “true lie,” throughout all his writing, is hated of 
gods and men. “ No one will admit falsehood into that which 
is the truest and highest part of himself, or about the truest 
and highest matters; there he is most afraid of a lie having 
possession of him.” In those few words lies the kernel of the 
whole matter. 


Somebody once defined a justifiable lie as a lie that did no 
harm to the speaker's neighbours. Is that going far enough? 
Might not such a lie do harm to the speaker? It is here that 
the phrase “intentional inaccuracy” seems to supply, so to 
speak, a want; it defines—vaguely enough, no doubt, but such 
definitions must always be vague—something which most of us 
are conscious of having at some time or other committed our. 
selves. “Exaggeration” does not exactly express the inner 
meaning of what the raconteur, for instance, often does when 
he tells a good story. To tell a good story often involves a 
certain amount of invention: no really gifted raconteur has 
ever been deficient in imagination. And for a very clear and 
simple reason, which is that the raconteur, if he is to have any 
reputation at all, must be able to see and know exactly what 
will strike his audience as most pointed or humorous; and, 
unconsciously or consciously, he brings out his point and em- 
bellishes it before driving it home. And how often is any one 
telling a good story in the fortunate position of being able to 
tell it absolutely exactly as it happened to himself? For 
there comes in one of the essential points making for the 
success of a good story. It must be as simple and direct as 
possible. “This happened to me,” is the best opening any 
story-teller could wish for. It rivets his hearers’ attention at 
once. Quite otherwise with the opening: “I was told by a 
friend that a friend of his heard from So-and-so a story about 
a man who,” and so on. So told, the story, good though it 
may be, fails to attract immediate interest. It beecmes 
vaguer and more remote with every mention of third and 
fourth and fifth parties. Nobody wishes to hear what hap- 
pened to your great-aunt’s mother-in-law’s cook’s cat; but if 
you can truthfully tell as good a story about your own retriever, 
everybody in the smoking-room will listen. “ How is it that 
people always listen to your stories, even when they are not 
particularly interesting?” was a question asked of a gifted 
American. “I make it a point to give every story a place and 
a date,” was the answer. And, indeed, few of us could boast 
of never having been “intentionally inaccurate” in this way, 
—of course, in varying degrees. When a man comes down in 
the morning to breakfast, and states that he could not sleep a 
wink all night because there were forty million cats howling 
under his window from 11 to 7 without stopping for a 
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ment, and when, pressed to a greater accuracy which 
+. clearly made necessary by the size of his host’s garden, he 
proce at all events, there wus one cat which woke 
eg he is not set down by his fellow-breakfasters as a 
4 inal of the deepest dye. He has at least done his hearers 
ng 7 indeed, he may have made them laugh, for which 
pe aioe have been grateful. It has happened before now 
that a man has been nicknamed Ananias in no other spirit than 
that of good-humoured tolerance. But what man has ever 
been, or would ever be, pleased or proud at getting such a 


nickname P 

That brings you to the great and essential reflection. It is 
perfectly arguable that a man who tells good stories with 
‘intentional inaccuracy” may add to the gaiety of his 
nation, and therefore may be supposed to confer a benefit 
upon his fellows; and it would be silly to urge that he is 
doing any very great harm in the world, either to others 
or to himself. Yet, for all that, the man who is consciously 
aware that, even in making a good story better, he is guilty of 
intentional inaccuracy, does do himself a certain amount of 
harm, The habit of not being absolutely truthful about 
things which seem immaterial is apt to develop into a 
disposition of carelessness towards the truth in things that 
are essential. What man does not number ameng his 
acquaintances at least one who is “a good fellow,” but for 
whose absolute veracity in small matters of detail he would not 
youch? And what man, too, does not also know a friend whom 
he would characterise as “ absolutely straight,” whom he would 
never doubt in the smallest detail of a story told him? And 
which acquaintance would he prefer as a friend at a pinch ? 
Perhaps that question sums up the matter as well as any other, 
Areally sincere man, however wrong-headed he may seem, either 
to political opponents or to friends with whom he is engaged 
in argument, diffuses about him a vague but assuring atmo- 
sphere. He is something to catch hold of, heis a fact that can 
be touched and felt and known; and to try to find and to 
respect facts when they have found them is, fortunately, the 
nature of Englishmen. 


ingle mo 





THE RESTORATION OF LANDSCAPE. 


XCELLENT progress has been made with a scheme for 
converting some of the ugliest features of the ‘‘ Black 
Country” into beauty spots in a landscape apparently ruined 
beyond remedy. The change is due to the “Midlands 
Afforesting Association.” Though its aims are rather less 
wide than its title suggests, its work is none the less 
successful. The Association, as it announced in its early 
days some years ago, determined to deal with the great heaps 
of pit-refuse thrown out and piled up at the “brows” of 
collieries and other mines in an area where industrial work 
had left singularly unlovely marks, because many of the mines 
were worked out and abandoned. Instead of showing the sub- 
stantial and comfortable, if ugly, masses of artisans’ houses, 
and the big factories of other parts of the Midlands and 
North, much of the ground is partly abandoned. The old 
pit-heads are rotting, for the coal is all “got.” Ugly brick 
cottages are falling into ruins, uglier sheds and stores stand 
windowless and roofless, and the piles and mounds of slag, shale, 
ashes, or earth remain naked and hideous. Muchof this land was 
once an old forest. The Association thought, quite rightly as 
the event shows, that they could replant all these unsightly 
mounds, and convert them into prettily wooded hills; and 
except where there are fumes actually destructive to tree life, 
they have succeeded beyond expectation. They have dis- 
covered what trees flourish in different areas, and have also 
noted what should be planted on different classes of pit- 
mounds. Sycamore and birch are the easiest to rear, and 
grow fastest. They are raised mainly by the inexpensive 
system of scattering seed broadcast. But our English trees 
have shown themselves most accommodating in this respect, 
and there seems no class of substance, from shale, ash, and 
coal “dirt” to broken bricks and slag, on which several 
species will not grow and thrive. The photographs produced 
in the Association’s pamphlet speak for themselves. ‘The 
plantations are healthy and flourishing; and in many cases 
beautiful turf grows up to the bases of the trees, and bright 
flower gardens adorn the little glades, in the centre of what 
Were grimy mounds far more repelient than the ruins of 


ancient Nineveh or Babylon, in a landscape which fills the 
ordinary Southern traveller with sheer despair. 

The improvement of landscape in England outside the 
industrial areas has gone on apace in recent years, 
owing to the rapid purchase of residential land, and the 
building or modern rebuilding of country houses. But it 
would be too much to say that the tendency of changes made 
in the historical progress of this country has always been for 
the worse, though “ industrial” progress is usually very dis- 
figuring. The gradual improvement of agriculture changed 
every yard of the surface of some two-thirds of England. It 
cleared the ancient forests, drained the fens, and substituted 
a new vegetation for the old. Where the ancient surface 
landscape was not only wild, but much of it open, as in the 
New Forest or on the Norfolk heaths, it was doubtless as 
beautiful of old as it is now. But the broad and golden corn- 
fields, the scented acres of pink clover, the crimson flats of 
sainfoin, the hedgerows and their timber, the ancient meadows 
(which are artificially produced, though the oldest of all fields), 
and the homesteads bowered in immemorial elms, in pink- 
flowering apple-orchards, and gardens of bright flowers, are 
probably no bad substitute for the primeval thicket, dark, damp, 
and trackless, which once covered the richer soils of our land. 
There is just a possibility of a parallel between the successful 
efforts made to convert the tall pit-mounds and ragged 
hollows of Wednesbury into tree-clad mounts and grassy 
playgrounds, and some of the remains of used-up industries 
in the South. Though the old iron industry of Sussex 
and parts of Surrey was never so extensive as to disfigure 
the landscape with soot and fumes, it must have caused 
a@ very serious denudation of timber when all the ore was 
smelted with wood or charcoal. But the timber has grown 
again since the iron was exhausted, and the only remains of 
the Sussex “Black Country” are the numberless “ Hammer 
Ponds,” where water in greater or less quantity was dammed 
up to work the “stamps” used in these mediaeval Johannes- 
burgs for crushing the ore. Thus, for instance, close to the 
shores of the Solent a vanished “industrial concern” has 
enriched the landscape with seventy acres of water, now 
known as Sowley Pond. 

Opinion as to the picturesqueness of reclamations from 
the sea varies. There are those who might prefer the 
original Norfolk “meal marshes” of orach and sea-lavender, 
with their intersecting veins and arteries of brackish 
water, to the fertile and formal meadows into which 
parts of them are converted. But there can hardly 
be room for doubt as to the added charm where miles 
of unattractive hillocks of blowing sand have been covered 
with a growth of fragrant pines down to the very margin 
of the spring tides on this Norfolk shore. There can 
be little doubt that the reclamation of the six hundred 
acres of Brading Harbour, in the Isle of Wight, has im- 
proved the landscape as well as the health of a remark- 
ably pretty portion of the island. Doubtless at high tide 
such an estuary was beautiful; but the exposure of so many 
hundreds of acres of grey and weltering mud was not attrac- 
tive, nor did it offer even to the naturalist a tenth of the 
variety of interest which the growth of land plants on old 
marine beds, the half-marine life by the embanked streams 
and rivers, the spontaneous appearance of fresh-water-loving 
plants and bushes, and the addition of such an area to terra 
firma, gives, creating as it does a level of herbage, pools, and 
low plantation within an encircling margin of hills. 


The nature of the ancient Caledonian Forest must be largely 
matter for conjecture. But there can be no doubt that the 
northern portion, of which parts survive round Rothiemurchus, 
was a splendid open forest in which the trees were Scotch fir. 
Whether it perished from natural causes, or by fire and 
cutting, does not seem certain. But the restoration of wood 
to the Highlands, due to the desire to improve the economic 
value of the large estates, has been eminently successful, and 
has reclothed the lower slopes of mountains, the margins of 
lakes, and the fringe of the natural moorland with mixed 
timber over vast areas, substituting a far more cheerful wood- 
land growth than that of the forests of similar latitudes in 
Continental Europe, where the mind is impressed, but also 
saddened, by the constant contemplation of what the historian 
has rightly called “the dark and funereal verdure of the 





North.” 
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But on the Continent of Europe, and more recently in 
America, the restoration of landscape has begun, on a gigantic 
scale on the former, and with increasing energy in the latter. 
Germany has for two centuries been replacing the ravages of 
the Thirty Years’ War, the effects of which were newhere 
more in evidence than in the subsequent felling of forests 
and the inability to replant them, by a system which is now 
said to give steady employment to a small army of thirty 
thousand hardy woodmen. In France both deserts and moun- 
tains have been converted into woodland areas. The “Landes” 
were as nearly an approach to desert as smiling France could 
show. Now hundreds of square miles of what was drifting 
sand are a waving pine-forest, a vast sanatorium were it 
used, as it might be, as a national recruiting ground for 
health, and the scene of many woodland industries, from 
that of the resin-gatherer to the modern sawmill and 
timber yard. Across the Atlantic, in the woods of the 
State of New York, the ravages of forest fires, which 
in a temperate climate are not repaired by natural growth 
in less than fifty years, are now promptly made good by 
replanting. It would be interesting to learn what provisions, 
if any, have been made for the safeguarding of the very 
considerable areas of woodland planted during the last fifty 
years by the great proprietors of Ireland. They are a feature 
which in the South-West, and in the Wicklow mountains, 
strikes every English visitor. A correspondent of the 
County Gentleman holds that the Irish peasant is no enemy 
to trees. As he has his turf for fuel, this is no doubt very 
largely correct. Neither is the wooded land an object of 
desire to the small cultivator, who, even if he possessed it, 
would be obliged to go through a process like that in the 
Canadian backwoods before it was of value to him for 
pasturage or crops. If so, who will become the purchasers 
of the Irish woodlands? It seems just possible that the 
State might buy them up and inaugurate a Forest Depart- 
ment, which would provide one of the most necessary raw 
products in a farming community. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ge 
MEMORIAL TO THE COLONIAL TROOPS IN 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
[To THs Epiror or THE “SprcratTor.”] 
Srr,—It may interest your many readers who supported the 
Colonial Troops Club last year to know that arrangements 
have been made for the balance in hand to be spent on a 
memorial to those five thousand Colonial soldiers who fell in 
the South African War. The Earl of Carlisle, Sir Edward 
Poynter, Sir Laurence Alma Tadema, and Mr. Hamo 
Thorneycroft kindly acted as an expert Advisory Committee, 
and at their request H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll, consented to design and execute the memorial. In 
the very special circumstances, the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's agreed to waive their rule that no monuments could be 
placed in the nave, and they offered an excellent space in the 
south transept. The design, which is to be carried out in 
bronze, represents the Triumph of Sacrifice, the idea of Death 
swallowed up in Victory. Below will be a tablet, the in- 
scription for which has not yet been decided upon, but the 
names of all the Colonies who sent contingents will be 
recorded. It is expected that the memorial will be unveiled 
in the spring. St. George’s Day has been suggested as being 
particularly appropriate. I should add that Lord Cheyles- 
more’s Colonial Committee made avery generous donation 
towards the fund on hearing to what purpose our balance was 
to be applied, so that the memorial will be worthy of the 
great event it commemorates.—I am, Sir, &c., 
VioLet Brooxs-Hunt, 
Secretary Colonial Troops Club. 


[We are greatly delighte@ to hear that the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s have allowed the memorial to be placed 
in the nave. No site could be too good to commemorate the 
men who gave their lives to keep the Empire one and in- 
divisible. Theirs was the true Imperialism. It is good, too, that 
Queen Victoria’s daughter should have designed the monument, 
und we sincerely trust that the inscription to be placed on it 
will be worthy of an occasion so august and “fraught with a 
pithos so magnificent.” Let the formal words that stand on 


our soldiers’ monuments in every quarter of th, Pr: 
never fail to thrill the heart in their stern at oe 
simplicity, be there. But also let some few yet deteam i d 
be added from one of our great writers, Surely the ines 
passages to be found in Milton or Burke that will ‘all the 
world the message that comes from these still 

Ep. Spectator. ] Open graves. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S DICTION. 
[To Tae Eprror or Tur “ SPEcTaTOR,”] 
Srr,—In cne of your articles on Mr. Morley’ 

, . 8 book 
observe that Mr. Gladstone was not the nals of en: 
“purple patches.” A like remark was made by Jowett, who 
went the length of doubting whether Gladstone could be 
properly called a man of genius, inasmuch as none, or hardly 
any, of his phrases have become current. I have elsewhere 
commented on this paradox, and have pointed out that several 
of the great orator’s phrases are still remembered,—such 
phrases, in particular, as “within the range of practical 
politics” and as “turning out the Turks, bag and baggage” 
(“Talks with Mr. Gladstone,” pp. 73-74). But his most 
felicitous metaphor has been preserved in an unexpected 
quarter. Mr. Traill, himself a fin-de-siécle Conservative, had 
no love for the Radical leader, as is clearly shown in three of 
his brilliant “ Dialogues of the Dead” which make up “ The 
New Lucian.” One of those Dialogues in Elysium is between 
Horsman and Edmund Burke. Horsman, who is clearly 
Traill’s trans-Stygian representative, is trying to explain to 
Burke the cause of Gladstone’s influence. “ Simplicity, terse. 
ness, homely vigour,” he says, “are absolutely antipodean to 
his style.” He ascribes much to the orator’s countenance, 
and, above all, to the richness and exquisite modulation of his 
voice. But what here concerns me is that he can find only 
one good metaphor in all Mr. Gladstone’s speeches. His 
account of it is as follows :— 

“ He [Gladstone] was speaking of the Christian races of Turkey, 

and he said of them: ‘'They were like a shelving beach which 
restrained the ocean. That beach, it is true, is beaten by the 
waves; itis laid desolate; it produces nothing; it becomes perhaps 
nothing but a mass of shingle, of rock, of almost useless seaweed; 
but it is a fence behind which the cultivated earth can spread and 
escape the incoming tide; and such was the resistance of Bul- 
garians, of Servians, and of Greeks. It was that resistance which 
left Europe to claim the enjoyment of her own religion and to 
develop her own institutions and her laws.’ .. ... This has that 
highest merit of oratorical metaphor, that it is image and 
argument in one.” 
Having myself been honoured with Mr. Gladstone’s friend. 
ship, I naturally give no response to the Horsman-Traill 
Devil’s advocacy; so let it be understood that I cite the above 
metaphor, not as the single, but as a singularly good specimen 
of Mr. Gladstone’s power of happy illustration. 


My readers are familiar with the conceit that “words that 
were fire are ashes on the page,” and with Charles Fox's 
stronger assertion that a speech which reads well must be “a 
damned bad speech.” Yet, after all, the speeches of Demos- 
thenes and of Cicero are still read with delight. To Glad- 
stone’s eloquence, on the other hand, may be applied what was 
said by Tacitus about the eloquence of Haterius and by 
Macaulay about that of Pitt: Canorum illud et profluens eum 
ipso simul exstinctum est. The writings of Mr. Gladstone, like 
his speeches, are not much read; and I often wonder why 
not. Ionce heard an eminent divine admit that sometimes 
in the pulpit he trusted to the intonation of his voice to 
make his meaning clear, and that thus the habit of preach- 
ing was a snare to him as a writer. Perhaps Mr. Glad- 
stone fell into a like snare. His overwhelming success 
as an orator may have blinded him to the difference between 
spoken and written English. If his tongue was the pen of a 
ready writer, his pen was sometimes the tongue of a too-ready 
speaker. He may also have suffered as a writer from that 
“dim magnificence” of language which Macaulay ascribes to 
him, and represents as in some cases “very much worse than 
absolute nonsense.” It is, by the way, in this same essay on 
Gladstone that Macaulay notes the contrast “between the 
effect of written words which are perused and reperused in 
the stillness of the closet, and the effect of spoken words 
which, set off by the graces of utterance and gesture, vibrate 
for a single moment on the ear.” Without pursuing the in- 
quiry further, we may assume that, great scholar though 





Gladstque was, his rank as a writer is oddly below his rank 
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insomuch that he may be —. omnium 

1 “bendi, nist scripsisset. Some years 
war soc utppaciaion on Gaston made to me by 
i : Weatoott that he himself was greater than anything 
~e had done. It may safely be added that he was im- 
pis bly greater than anything that he has written. 
aon ee one er more of his pupils to follow what 
ow lled “Devil's advice ” by cherishing ambition ; and 
= stern a moralist as Mill regarded “that last in- 
pte’ ool noble minds” as conducive, if not essential, to 
Or sae or literary success. But Mr. Morley tells 
aay t Gladstone disclaimed ambition. Might not his 
Gay success have been greater if he had had more 
ambition as a writer? Ambition as az orator he must 
have had; but even as an orator his ambition had the rare 
oni of being untainted with envy. Of his seandume from 
that fault, which Scherer somewhere declares to be “ quasi- 
universal,” an example may be given. I was once so thought- 
Jess as to tell him that, in the opinion of a great living critic, 
Burke and Bright wére the only two English orators whose 
speeches would continue to be read. In fact, these two con- 
stituted a highly select First Class from which his own name 
was conspicuously omitted. But, far from resenting the 
omission, he said that he was interested to hear the critic s 
opinion, and would certainly report it to his friends. It was 
assuredly to his honour that he thus rejoiced at the rather 
invidious praise bestowed on Bright, who had been, not 
merely his contemporary, but his political subordinate, and 
who in the matter of Home-rule must have seemed to him a 
deserter.—I am, Sir, &e., Lionet A. ToLLEMACHE, 

Hiétel d Angleterre, Biarriéiz, 


as a speaker, 





MR. MORLEY’S LIFE OF GLADSTONE. 
[To Tux Epiror or THE “SpEcraror.”] 
Sir,—I had noticed the slightly incorrect inference in your 
article, but hardly thought it worth referring to till I saw the 
letter in the Spectator of October 31st. As it has been 
referred to, may I give my recollection? I was present at 
the meeting, and the whole thing is vividly before me. Mr. 
Disraeli, a few days before Mr. Gladstone’s meeting, had 
spoken among his Buckinghamshire constituents of the 
1868-74 Government as a Government of blundering and 
plundering. This gave to one of the gentlemen who assisted 
in the nomination of Mr. Gladstone the idea of making some 
rhymes containing the alliteration “floundering and founder- 
ing,” which he applied to the comments of Mr. Disraeli on 
what had recently been done in the Straits of Malacca. The 
lines were commonplace, and began somewhat like this— 
“When Ben mid the farmers of Buckingham stood, 
The beer it was strong and the beef it was good ”— 
and the last couplet rhymed “ bacca” with “ Malacca,” the 
expression Iname having somewhere preceded. It was far too 
kind of Gladstone to read the lines. I say deliberately “ kind,” 
because his iron will would have enabled him to refuse 
anything. But heso far endorsed them as to leave the subject 
with these words :—* And there let us leave them, foundering 
and foundering in the Straits of Malacca.” A few days after- 
wards Disraeli was at Buckingham again. He began his 
speech with these words :—I must begin by apologising for 
addressing you only in prose.” No further reference; and 
the reference was neat. I recollect feeling at the time that 
Gladstone made a mistake in reading the lines, and at the 
same time seeing that without a severe snub it was difficult to 
avoid reading lines handed up to him by a man who had just 
made a eulogistic introduction of him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. S. OAKLEY. 
Blenheim Club. 





ARE WE TEUTONS? 

(To Tuk Evitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Siz,—I venture to ask, not controversially, but in a spirit of 
pure inquiry, a question which it seems to me, in view of 
certain recent international developments, is an important 
and momentous question. Are the English , eople (I purposely 
refrain from the use of the word “ British”) an essentially 
Teutonic people ? 


The common use of the terms “ Anglo-Saxon” and “ English” 
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the hypothesis on which these terms are grounded,—namely, 
that the Englishman of to-day is, in the main, a descendant of 
the Teutonic invaders from the German, Low Dutch, or Scandi- 
navian shores of the Northern Sea. If this be so, and I do not 
presume to assert that it is not, then, surely, the following 
propositions must hold good likewise :— 


(1) That England, after more than four centuries of Roman 
dominion and civilisation, contained a population so effete 
and so scanty that it suffered a practical extermination of 
its native British inhabitants by the invading Teutonic 
tribes. Was that the case? 

(2) That the invaders—Saxons, Angles, Danes, Frisians, and so 
forth—came in open boats across storm-vexed seas, yet came 
in such numbers and so fully accompanied by their women 
as to make it negessary for them to make a clean sweep of 
the inhabitants in order to find room for themselves. Was 
that so? 

(3) That a liberty-loving people, skilled in the arts of war, 
learnt in the best Roman school, who finally, after a century 
and a half of alternate victory and defeat, were only 
partially subdued and their territory only partially over- 
run and conquered, did nevertheless fail to mingle their 
blood with their less civilised conquerors. Is there any 
other instance of anything on all fours with this happening 
in history ? 

(4) That the mingled Teutonic races, having possessed the 
land, ousted or massacred the inhabitants, and established 
themselves, pure and unmixed by interbreeding with any 
foreign stock, have in the course of twelve or thirteen 
centuries lost their resemblance to their kin at home in 
feature, temperament, complexion, stature, form, in manners, 
and in social instincts? If this has happened in England, 
why is it in England alone ? 

The queries that I have appended to the statement of these 
various propositions will sutliciently indicate my own doubts as 
to their soundness. It seems to me that, though it is certain 
that we have some Teutonic blood in our veins, the proportion 
thereof is a thing almost impossible of historically scientific verifi- 
cation. As chemists would say, only a qualitative analysis is 
possible, not a quantitative one. In the meantime, we may 
helped to a guess at the truth by considering how very unlike the 
average Englishman of to-day is to the average German, how the 
two peoples differ in political ethics, in literary tastes, and in 
social habits and aspirations. Do these things not imply racial 
divergence? Do they not lead us to infer that the Englishman 
may be more of a Celt than a Teuton, more of a Briton than an 
Anglo-Saxon ? 


—I am, Sir, &e., OswALD CRAWFURD, 
84 Hans Road, Hans Place, S.W. 


[Mr. Oswald Crawfurd raises the very old, but very in- 
teresting, controversy over which the late Professor Freeman 
was sometimes wont to wax very wroth. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
evidently inclines, like Hamlet, to think that our ancestor was 
“more an ancient Roman than a Dane.” We cannot agree. 
If so, we should talk a Romano-Celtic language, not English. 
We think that Gildas’s account of the Saxon Conquest was 
pretty accurate. The Celts were driven into Wales, Cornwall, 
and Cumbria, and the Anglo-Saxons possessed the rest of the 
land.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CLOSE OF THE TRANSVAAL LABOUR 
COMMISSION. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Your article under the above heading in the Spectator 
of October 24th reminds me of a conversation I lately 
had on the subject of white labour in the Transvaal 
mines with an Englishman who had worked in them 
himself. My friend assured me that there was no 
physical reason against the work being done by white 
men. The question of pay he regarded as the main 
obstacle, but he considered that the far greater skill of the 
white man was worth his extra cost. My friend denounced 
vehemently the introduction of Asiatic labour, and went so 
far as to declare that if this came about numbers of English- 
men like himself would join the Boer interest in order to try 
to preserve South Africa as a white man’s country. I may 
here remark that my friend was among the English working 
men armed by the Reform Committee at Johannesburg at the 
time of the Raid, and that he fought as a Volunteer through 
the relief of Ladysmith to the end of the war, and therefore 
cannot be called a Pro-Boer. I was also told that the offer of 
reduced wages to the natives, when the mines began again 
after the war, was bad policy, as it discouraged the supply of 
labour. Could not the Government produce some plan for 
getting the poorly employed in England to go and work in 
South Africa? What a benefit to owr overcrowded land it 





seems to beg this question, but what I should like to see 
established, by more than mere assertion and assumption, is 





would be.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 8. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ARMY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Your correspondent Major Rankin in the Spectator of 
October 31st states that men would become Volunteers even 
if by so doing they incurred the liability of being called out 
for foreign service. We assume that he speaks with knowledge 
for country corps, but we are perfectly certain he is wrong if 
he thinks men would join under such conditions in town 
corps. No man who earns a living by business can afford to 
bind himself a year ahead to give up everything at a moment’s 
notice and to go abroad for an indefinite time; while to resign 
when the pinch came, however good the reason, would render 
a man liable to a charge of cowardice. 


The fact is that people have forgotten what a Volunteer 
originally was,—namely, a man who was ready to give up spare 
hours to learning as well as he could how to help to defend his 
country in time of necessity, but who could not afford to devote 
much consecutive time on account of business ties. The ranks 
were very largely filled with men of the upper and middle classes 
who, owing to the fact that they were men of intelligence who 
made their living by the use of their brains, were able quickly 
to learn some of their duties. Nowadays men of those classes, 
with few exceptions, refuse to give up their time: there are so 
many ways of getting exercise and amusement that they prefer 
to play cricket or golf, or whatever it may be, to mancuvring. 
Besides, the modern young man will not take up anything which 
involves continuous effort, and cannot be done or left undone as 
he feels inclined. Look at the decadence of Metropolitan rowing, 
which is almost entirely due to this cause. 

The result is that the ranks of the Volunteers are filled with 
men of whom far too many are of the class that ought to join the 
Militia. In many cases officers give a capitation-fee out of 
their own pockets for recruits (I have just heard of a case where 
6s. a head 1s paid); the men are frequently paid for every drill 
they do, with the result that the force is rapidly developing 
into a poor imitation of the Militia. In addition to this, it is 
—— well known that the musketry returns are falsified 

ecause it is absolutely necessary to return a certain number of 
efficients in order to obtain enough grant to pay expenses, for 
which commanding officers are personally liable. 

A far simpler remedy than Major Rankin’s is this,—and the idea 
is no new one to those who have read the Times recently, and 
thought over the matter. Let us have a highly paid and highly 
trained Army for foreign service; let the home defence be entirely 
trusted to Yeomanry, Militia, and Volunteers. The Volunteers 
should be restricted to a fixed number of regiments, not too 
numerous, of limited strength. The Militia ballot should then 
be put into force with the limit of age raised, for a time at any 
rate, and exemptions granted only to those serving in the Navy, 
Army, Yeomanry, or Volunteers, or to those who have put in a 
certain number of years in any of those forces. This plan would 
be inexpensive, and would supply really efficient forces for the 
purposes required. The justice of this is obvious. Thanks to 
public opinion, which you have always helped to lead, the State 
offers free education to every one of its members, and if this is a 
matter of duty, it is equally a duty for every man to do his share 
of work for the State, and the State has a right to demand this 
and enforce its demand. 
—We are, Sir, &e., ARCADES AMBO, 

[A better way, in our opinion, is to improve the organisation 
and increase the numbers of the Militia and Yeomanry, and 
to make the Volunteers what they were originally,—riflemen, 
from whom no great amount of attendance at drill was 
expected as long as their shooting was good and they were 
men of good physique and intelligence. The proposal to 
form all the Auxiliaries into a field army for the defence of 
the country, and to organise them by themselves and apart 
from the Regulars, is a plan which we have advocated in these 
columns on several occasions during the past three ycars.— 


Ep. Spectator.) 





“DEFENCE, NOT DEFIANCE.” 
[To tHe Epitorn or THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—May I ask you to spare me space to reply to Major 
Rankin’s letter on “The Government and the Army” in the 
Spectator of October 31st? The writer remarks that (1) inva- 
sion is impossible, and (2) that, failing universal service, 
existing Auxiliaries, who are all practically Volunteers, should 
be liable for active service beyond the seas; by which means, 
he contends, five hundred thousand or so additional men will 
be available for service abroad, while there is no need at all for 
home defence. Now, as regards invasion, it does not seem to 
have occurred to Major Rankin, and I think many others, that 
if England makes war, or takes part in war, with any Great 
Power (to say nothing of two Great Powers), she from the 
nature of things actually invites invasion. Leaving our Navy 
out of the question, for even the best Admiral may make 





errors, when it comes to land forces invasion is inevitahic 


The weak does not attack the strong. It isi i 

we, with a total of five hundred feel nen, cael ae 
say, Germany, whose standing Army alone exceeds on, 
grand total, and whose various reserves will bring Pre 
total up to, say, two millions. Therefore we must mi 
to be invaded, unless, indeed, our Fleet can save us. ia 
the obvious remedy for invasion is home defence, ; How: 
ever, whether this view is correct, or whether we assume th 

offensive, as Major Rankin proposes, troops are neces : 
Universal service, as he says, is not popular even in as 
ridden Europe, and still less so here. Also, it would produce 
at any rate, over a million men in training, and the cost of 
barracks alone would turn out any Government. Also, we do 
not want so many men. Again, conscription by ballot is so 
unfair that it can never be tolerated by the Briton. There 
remains voluntary service, which is certainly capable of im. 
provement. According to Major Rankin, if the present 
Auxiliaries were liable to active service abroad, we sheuld add 
five hundred thousand trained men to the Army, I am 
afraid he is confusing “ available” for war and “fit” for war 
which are two very different things. I maintain that by 
his scheme not a single properly trained soldier would 
be added to the Army. A modern war may develop in a 
few days, while even the Militia would require a month 
to become thoroughly trained. Nor do I believe that 
any increased numbers would join. Any man who wishes 
to soldier can join the Army, but the class who form, and 
always must form, the National Guard are men who, having 
no great wish to soldier, are willing enough to prevent an 
enemy from burning their homes about their heads. It is one 
thing for a practically unpaid man to be at the beck and call 
of the War Office, even if his liability were confined to 
Europe, and it is another to volunteer for a great national 
emergency. This the present Volunteer would undoubtedly 
do when called on, even abroad if necessary, Plenty of 
people will risk their lives at a fire who would object to 
becoming firemen. They do not care to be tied down, But 
the whole thing depends on whether home defence is neces- 
sary or not. If not, then of course we Auxiliaries are, as 
Major Rankin says, a gigantic sham. But if invasion is 
possible, then I think we are worth our salt.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. SHAKERLEY, Colonel, 


[We are not believers in the possibility of invasion, but 
for all that we want to insure in both offices, the Military as 
well as the Naval. With the general sense of Sir William 
Shakerley’s letter we are in hearty agreement. We want our 
Volunteers to be bond-fide Volunteers, and not imitation 
Regulars. The Volunteers should not be pledged to active 
service, though in the case of another war, as in the last, we 
have no doubt that many thousands would ask to be employed 
at the front.—Eb. Spectator.] 





REFORM OF POSTAL RATES. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The contention of the editor of the People’s Friend in 
the Spectator of October 31st is, of course, a common-sense 
one; but the whole dealing of the Post Office with newspapers 
is characterised by lack of common-sense. Newspapers do 
more, directly and indirectly, to bring revenue to the Post 
Office than any other trade; and in return they are harassed 
whenever opportunity offers. Take one instance. An ordinary 
letter, failing to find its destination, is returned free of charge 
to the sender. A newspaper, in similar circumstances, is 
only returned if a request to that effect is printed on the 
wrapper; and then the publisher is charged a halfpenny for 
extra postage. I fought this stupid bit of oppression several 
years ago, and was convicted and fined at Bow Street. I had 
the thanks of several influential journals; but I could not get 
what I wanted,—a strong combination of strong journals to 
worry Parliament till it recasts the Post Office Act, which 
gives the Postmaster-General practically power to do exactly 
what he pleases. In America the Post Office knows its busi- 
nees, and encourages the transmission of newspapers by all 
means. Long ago we ought to have had a farthing newspaper 
rate here, not in the interest of newspapers, but in that of 
their readers.—I am, Sir, &c., E. J. KrpsLEwuite. 
Strand Newspaper Company, Limited, 
Clement's House, W.C. 
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—_— 
RETALIATION—IS IT FEASIBLE? 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 
you are (rightly) going to protect letters 
bjects other i agg by lig! “ a 
s you will kindly allow me a few lines 
arene Parker Smith’s letter of last week in 
hich be challenges my figures, and asserts that I 
MN e underestimated the amount of the imports of Russian 
2 American “ manufactures ” on which we could 
pa I adhere unreservedly to the figures I gave. The 
articulars were taken from the Custom House Return 
(0a. 1,617, pp. 177-79 and 322-28), checked by the Inquiry 
Blue-book (Cd. 1,716), to which Mr. Parker Smith refers. By 
“manufactures” I meant, of course (my whole argument 
showed it), the finished product. Take Russia, and the list 
of so-called manufactures which we import from her, as given 
on p. 91 of the Blue-book. The only articles of manufacture 
there enumerated are caoutchoue (£3,000), linen (£18,000), 
woollen goods (£21,000), and house frames (£4,000). To these 
were added mats and matting (£28,000), enumerated in the 
Custom House Return, but not in the Blue-book; and, with 
some doubt, I added also unprinted paper and paper wood 
pulp board (£216,000). This gives a total of £290,000 of 
imported Russian manufactures,—the figures I gave. Of 
semi-manufactures enumerated there are only cordage 
(£67,000), leather (£19,000), and linen yarns (£2,000). To 
these a few unenumerated items have to be added, making 
a total of £110,000. The rest of the imports, enumerated on 
p. 91 of the Blue-book, consist of flax, dressed and un- 
dressed (£1,415,000), flax tow (£240,000), hemp, dressed and 
undressed (£258,000), hemp tow (£50,000), oil-seed cake 
(£348,000), oils (£24,000), and quicksilver (£2,850). I venture 
to assert that none of these items can be classed as “ manu- 
factures,’ but that they come under the heading of raw 
materials or food-stufts. If the list of so-called American 
manufactures imported, as given on p. 95, be analysed in the 
same way, it dwindles down to the total which I gave, of 
£9,000,000 to £10,000,000 only. As regards our exports to 
Russia and the States, I did not assert that they were all 
manufactures, though the bulk of them are. But it is quite 
certain that if we get into a war of tariffs with these countries, 
neither of them would hesitate to retaliate on all or any of 
our imports to them.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Sre,—Though 
dealing with su 


SypDNey Buxton. 
P.S.—In my letter of last week I see that by accident the 
headings “ Woollen” and “ Cotton” were transposed.—S. B. 





MR. BALFOUR AND PROTECTION. 
(To tur Eprtor or THE “ SpectatTor.’’] 

Sm,—Mr. Chamberlain is strong in his assertions that an 
import-duty is not necessarily paid by the consumer, but in 
great part by the sender of the stuff. Let us see. I was in 
business in a highly protected country for many years, doing 
a large trade in imports distributed over a great variety of 
articles. The modus operandi was that on receipt of invoice, 
which included cost, freight, and insurance, we added all local 
charges, duties, and interest of money for the estimated time 
it would take to round off the business, basing our selling 
price on the total. Sometimes we got a good profit, some- 
times a poor one, depending, of course, on the state of the 
market—i.e., of supply and demand—but the duty was always 
included. Let me now trace what would be the working of a 
duty on wheat. For years I did a very considerable business 
in wheat, the bulk on a basis of cost, freight, and insurance 
terms, I sold on behalf of my foreign connection to any port 
that would pay me the best price,—it mattered not whether 
to France, Germany, or Great Britain and Ireland, &e. But 
if the buyer intended his purchase for a Protectionist country, 
he was well aware that he would have to pay the duty and 
recoup himself out of the price at which he resold. Neither I 
nor my foreign connection paid any part. I am an old sub- 
scriber of the Spectator, and keenly appreciate your consistent 
opposition to the present crusade, which, if successful, would 
speedily ruin the country; and Iam thankful that you have 
in your last week’s article, “ Mr. Balfour and Protection,” sug- 
gested a test for Mr. Balfour when he speaks at Bristol. To 
my mind, it is the greatest mistake to dissociate Mr. Balfour's 
Policy from Mr. Chamberlain’s,—they mean ultimately to reach 
the same goal.—I am, Sir, &c., Dae Pays. 


WHAT IS SPENT ON BREAD IN POOR FAMILIES. 
[To txe Epiror or rue “ Specraror.’”’] 
Sriz,—Knowing how anxious you are that your paper 
should supply accurate information to your readers, I 
venture to ask you space for a short letter. In a letter in 
your issue of October 31st it is stated that the wage of 
an agricultural labourer in Somersetshire is lls. a week. It 
would be interesting to know how this figure is arrived 
at; probably it is only the nominal wage. The fairest 
way to estimate the real wage is to take the whole 
earnings during a year and strike a weekly average. If this 
is done, I think it will be found, in the Eastern Counties at 
any rate, that the average wage of the labourer ranges from 
14s. to 18s. per week, and that is putting it rather below than 
above the mark. It is really considerably higher, because the 
labourer, as a rule, gets his cottage and garden for a very 
small rent. It will probably be agreed that an average cottage 
will cost £150 to build; 5 per cent. on that sum will be 
£7 10s., or, say, 3s, a week. The labourer rarely pays more 
than 1s. to 1s. 6d. a week as rent in country districts, and 
where this is the case the balance of 2s. or 1s. 6d. should be 
added in reckoning his wage. If this is done, the average 
wage of the labourer will be brought up to 16s. to 20s. a week. 
The agitator is so fond of holding up the landlords and 
farmers as inhuman monsters and marauders—though in what 
respect they differ from other manufacturers I fail to see— 
that it is important that the public should know the truth— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. ADEANE. 

Babraham, Cambridge. 


[To tar Epitor or THR “ SPECTATOR,”] 
S1r,—The baker in our Warwickshire village tells me that the 
average consumption of bread in a working man’s family is 
about four and a half small (7.c., 23d.) loaves per head per 
week, And the keeper of our Co-operative stores gives me to 
understand that a family of six persons will use nearly } Ib. 
of tea per week. Take a family of six persons, and suppose 
that the 24d. loaf goes up only to 3d., that will mean an 
increase of 1s. 13d. per week in the bread bill. How mucha 
pound is tea going to be to enable Mrs. Workingman to save 
1s. 14d. on 2 lb. of it P—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ric. O. AssHETON. 
Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W. 


[To tue Epiror or THE “ Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—For the agricultural labourer mentioned by Mr. Marson 
in the Speciator of October 5lst whose “cash wage ” amounts 
to lls. a week, and whose family consumes fourteen large— 
apparently quartern—loaves in the same period, I have only 
feelings of sympathy and pity. I am thankful that in my 
neighbourhood the standard of wages is higher. But for Mr. 
Marson’s figures I have a word, if you will permit me to say 
it. He suggests that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals (of a 
foreign-corn tax amounting at most to one-twelfth of the 
present price of wheat) will cost this family 1d. per quartern 
loaf, or 1s. 2d. a week. If this were so, the tax would indeed 
fall heavily on the poor. Buta sack of flour, the retail price 
of which is at present 28s., makes ninety quartern loaves. 
Each loaf therefore costs for flour—and it is the flour only 
that is taxed or will be raised in price—313d. A rise of one- 
twelfth, supposing the whole tax to fall on the consumer, will 
make each loaf cost for flour 4,;,d.; and the loss on fourteen 
loaves will be 4!3d., or thereabouts. I am not positive to the 
twenty-fifth of a penny. Roughly speaking, it will be 44d., 
and not 1s. 2d.us Mr. Marson suggests. It follows that the 
loss is fully covered by the rebate of 43d. on tea which he 
admits. Were flour at 30s.a sack, the quartern loaf would 
cost exactly 4d. for flour, which might still rise 7s. a sack 
before the flour in the quartern loaf cost 5d. I ask room for 
this short letter because statements at large, whether based 
on figures supplied by children in night-schools or not, “ go to 
the gallery”; and you, Sir, overlooking the sober pages of 
the Spectator, can have no desire for aught but facts —I am, 
Sir, &e., RUTHINENSIS. 


(To tue Epitor or tye “Spectator.” 
Srtr,—Let me state, without any preface, my experiences in 





this matter. In 1853 I went to a curacy in a rural parish 
of Wiltshire; in 1892 I was presented toa small benefice in 
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the same county within a mile or so of the same parish. I 
found that the condition of the labourer was greatly changed 
for the better. His income was not much larger; the regular 
wage was raised, but, on the other hand, there was less piece- 
work. The real cause of the change was this; he now had 
to spend but one-third, in the old days he had had to spend 
two-thirds, of his income in bread. In 1853 the ordinary 
labourer seldom tasted even bacon, and butcher’s meat but 
once a year at the club dinner—what a spectacle that un- 
accustomed treat presented!—to the poorest even tea was a 
treat; the substitute for it was water coloured with burnt 
bread. In 1892 the butcher's and the grocer’s carts made a 
regular round through the village. I remember that one 
Saturday, when an accident had delayed the arrival of the 
butcher, [found that every house in the parish—there were but 
some thirteen labourers’ cottages in all—was provided with its 
Sunday meal of flesh meat.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


(To THE EpITroR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—With reference to your estimate in the Spectator of 
October 31st of the amount spent by the labourer on bread, 
may I draw your attention to the Board of Trade Blue-book, 
p. 211, which gives it for the agricultural labourer as 3s. 5d..— 
z.e.,about 18 per cent. of his supposed average income, 18s. 6d., 
as estimated on p. 210 ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Boscombe, Bournemouth. J. H. Srennetv. 


[It is, unfortunately, by no means possible to talk as if 
incomes below 18s. 6d. were so uncommon as to be negligible. 
There are plenty of labourers in the country whose wages 
winter and summer do not average more than 12s. a week. 
In families where the father is dead, disabled, or partially 
disabled the spending powers of the household may be con- 
siderably lower. But the bread bill cannot be reduced in 
accordance with the earnings. It even increases in those very 
poor families where it is practically the sole food, and where 
almost no meat is eaten.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PRICE OF FOOD UNDER PROTECTION. 
[To tHe Epirorn or THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.’”’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “OC. H. L.” in the Spectator of 
October 24th quotes a German lady as having reported the 
cost of living in this place as dear under Protection. I myself 
have lived here these four years, after having supported a 
household in London for some twenty years at from £1,000 
down to £300 a year, and my experience has taught me that 
T can get better value for my money here. The lady referred 
to very likely had in her mind such articles as dress materials, 
which are kept expensive to the well-to-do here to enable the 
manufacturer to sell cheap for export. But as regards the 
labourer and artisan, the class principally concerned in this 
controversy, they are at least as well off as they are in 
London under so-called Free-trade. The following quotations 
for bread I have taken from a price-list fixed at bakers’ shop 
windows, the equivalent in English weight and money being 
as near as possible—4d. per quartern loaf of mixed wheat and 
rye bread, and 3d. per quartern loaf of coarse rye bread—and 
consumed here by all classes as more nourishing than the dry 
wheaten bread. The latter is only supplied in rolls (four a 
penny) and other fancy forms, certainly not dearer than in 
London, regardless of a duty on wheat (and rye also) of about 
7s. 6d.a quarter. I might also mention, as interesting to your 
city readers, that a clerk here or in Berlin can obtain a whole- 
some dinner, well served, a substantial midday meal, at from 
94. to 1s., a fact which at least is a proof of sound commercial 
methods, if no other.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Drozas. 
Hamburg. 


THE MORAL SIDE OF THE FISCAL QUESTION. 
[To tae Epiror or THE “SprctaTor.’’] 
Sir,—The moral side of the fiscal question has, I think, 
received too little attention from the advocates of Free-trade. 
Stress has, however rightly, been laid mainly on its economic 
aspect. Surely it is important that the poor now know that 
necessary food is as cheap as can be, nothing being done by 
the Legislature to increase its price. The wage-earner, when 
temporarily out of work, or sick, or “hard hit,’ has the 
satisfaction of knowing that no taxation is imposed on his 
bread or meat, and his richer brothers have a like satisfaction 











in feeling that fiscally they place no burdens whine we 
necessity. If Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals were ado ted, the 
poor would not only have to pay the food-taxes, bas foal the 
pressure at their weakest moments ; they would, as it were be 
hit whenever they were down. This knowledge would ‘. 
rise to bitterness and resentment on their part, and mae 
ought to trouble the consciences of the well-to-do, Ts ny 
the absence of savage hatred and jealousy from En lish 
wage-earners to a large extent the result of the sae 
compassionate system of taxation ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. A. 8, 
FREE-TRADE AND “DUMPING.” 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I think that many who, like myself, started in the 
present controversy with “no settled convictions,” but are 
inclined to come down on the Free-trade side of the fence, are 
perplexed and troubled by one aspect of the question, em: 
phasised on several occasions by Mr. Chamberlain, but, so far 
as I have seen, never satisfactorily disposed of. Your academic 
Free-trader seems to regard with perfect complacency the 
poverty and distress caused among workpeople by “dumping” 
To say, as he does, that workmen turned out of their own trade 
find employment elsewhere is to say what is only true toa very 
limited extent. Any one who, like myself, has in his hands 
the management of works and skilled workmen knows per. 
fectly well that a man born and bred in one trade cannot and 
does not adapt himself to another. You do not expect a bank 
manager to edit a newspaper successfully ; how can you expect 
a glass-bottle blower to make motor-cars? And if he cannot, 
what is to become of him? The fact that instances of trades 
entirely ruined by foreign competition are rare, and that in 
most cases the injury is temporary and incomplete, is no 
doubt true, but beside the point. Doubtless, also, the country 
as a whole gains in the end, but only at the expense of much 
suffering. Should we not sacrifice a little to save that 
suffering? Should we do evil that good may come? The 
complacent attitude of Free-traders on this point is somewhat 
irritating to those who have to do with workpeople. It seems 
so inhuman.—I an, Sir, &c., ENGINEER. 


[We should like, before attempting to answer this question, 
to have a genuine specific instance placed before us, and then 
to consider as impartially as possible the question whether 
the remedy proposed by the Protectionists would prove a 
real remedy. We doubt whether, when fairly faced, the 
Protectionist proposals would not turn out to be much the 
more barbarous of the two.—Ep. Spectator.] 








“DUMPING.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your definition inthe Spectator of October 24th of the 
“question- begging” term “dumping” reminds me of 
Bentham’s of the word “speculative,’—“an epithet in use 
among official persons for the condemnation of whatsoever 
proposition is too adverse to private interest not to be hated, 
and at the same time too manifestly true to be denied.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., R.8. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE PLATE-GLASS 
INDUSTRY. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain referred at Liverpool to injury done 
to the plate-glass industry of this country by “ dumping” 
from America. Without discussing the present condition of 
this branch of the glass trade, it may be of interest to point 
out that plate-glass is not imported from America. The large 
importation of this glass from Belgium is in no way a case of 
“dumping,” and offers no scope for retaliation.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 

[We greatly wish that our correspondent, who speaks of 
what he knows, would give us an account of the true position 
of the glass industry.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








GERMANY AND THE GLASS TRADE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Can any one practically acquainted with the glass trade 
explain why glass chemical apparatus is so largely, if not 
exclusively, made in Germany? I refer to such simple light 
things as flasks, test-tubes, retorts, &c. This is a trade which 
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i i ing owing to the development of 
must me ane pec fe pe ade and other schools. 
ractica ri acking and transit of such light and fragile 
The cost " Ri equivalent to a pretty smart import-duty. Yet 
: = ding this handicap, and notwithstanding that we 
ome at our doors and the raw materials at home, I 
d by a dealer in apparatus that nine-tenths of this 
lass comes from one district in Germany. Where 
e?—I am, Sir, &c., W. E. B. 
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BELGIAN RAILS FOR ENGLISH TRAMWAYS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF TUE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have read a good deal lately about the manufacture in 
oe of rails for English tramways. Mr. Chamberlain 
ne 00 doubt like to put a duty on these foreign tram-rails, 
aad thereby to help the home manufacturer. But if the 
ras a can make these things better than we can, by reason 
pea natural advantages which they may possess, it is surely 
renee that they should do so, and that we should employ our 
energy and capital in some industry in which we are more 
fitted to succeed. But suppose the Belgians have obtained 
trade, not through any natural advantages, but through 


ce intelligence and industry of the masters and men 
n the trade, and through the use of better 


employed i z pe 
machinery and methods than are generally in use here. In 


such a case, What would be the effect of a duty ? First 
in respect of the Belgians. By taxing their rails we should 
at once stimulate their manufacturers to still greater 
activity, industry, and efficiency. On our own manutiac- 
turers the effect would be just the opposite. They would 
vo on with the old machinery in the old way, and when | 
-" last the increased efliciency of the foreigner made | 
competition felt once more, they would simply demand an 
increased duty. Protection is for many people the alterna- 
tive of reform. But I may be asked how I account for the 
efliciency that is to be found in the management of many 
foreign protected industries? The true answer, I believe, is 
that that efficiency has been forced upon them by British 
competition, and in spite of their protection. At the same 
time, the ease with which Britain has hitherto sustained this 
competition has allowed her to become to some extent less 
efficient than she should be. The effect of Free-trade in the 
future will be to weed out those unhealthy industries which 
are, after all, only a drain on the resources of the nation, and 
to promote efficiency and economy in those in which we are 
best fitted to succeed. I should like to say one thing more. 
As a nation, 1 think we admire und trust energetic people. 
At present all the energy seems to be on Mr. Chamberlain's 
side, but I hope Free-traders will wake up and let the country 
see that they are not the worn-out, effete sort of people they 
are said to be.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. Woopwarp. 
Welford-on-Avon. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pe ee 
GERMANY AND THE STEEL INDUSTRY. 
(To THE EpIroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." | 
S1r,—It is very clever on Mr. J. W. Gordon's part (Spectator, 
October 3lst) to try to play off upon an ignorant public 
that Germany’s sole prosperity lies in the fact of the dis- 
covery of the dephospborising process of steel. Have we not 
enormous deposits of this class of ore in this country only 
awaiting the security and incentive of a protected home 
market to secure its development ? It is far better and safer 
for the capitalist to take his money on the Continent. He 
will then secure a free market amongst fifty-six millions of 
people in Germany plus forty-two millions in Great Britain; 
whereas if he invested his money here he would be limited to 
forty-two millions only. There is neither security nor incen- | 
tive to invest money in iron and steel manufacture, and work | 
up the great mineral deposits in this country, so long as the | 
foreigner can use the profits of his protected market to kill 
the British manufacturer. I have had nearly thirty years’ 
experience in this business, and seen in my district nearly 
u score of large liquidations, with the loss of enormous 
sums of money in each case. Germany’s security in the home 
market creates a spirit of enterprise; hence their success, 
not only in their own market, but in the export market, 
Given the same conditions of security in the United Kingdom, 
there would be no necessity to import the 1,134,000 tons of 





‘of Home-rule 





German and Belgian steel which they “dumped” upon us last 
v 


year. We should develop our own ore deposits to manufacture 
it instead, to the great profit of the nation. Have your readers 
ever considered the great national loss through importing 
1,134,000 tons of German and Belgian steel instead of manu- 
facturing it in the United Kingdom? Below I give them a 
little calculation based upon a long experience in the trade. 
It would require materials and wages to manufacture 1,134,000 
tons of steel bars, rods, &c., as follows :— 


2,200,000 tons of coal for mining (miners’ wages) 
500,000 tons of coal for steelworks (miners’ wages) ... 

1,250,000 tons of pig-iron (wages at furnaces) ... ae ue 250,000 
600,000 tons of | nent (wages at quarries) ., an “s 3 





1,134,000 tons of steel (wages in steelwork) os ae 680,000 
Railway carriage on 1,400,000 tons of coke for furnaces 20,000 
Railway carriage on 500,000 tons of coal for steelworks 25,000 
Railway carriage on 500,000 tons of limestone for furnaces ... 30,000 

Shipping freight if ore is imported ; 2,500,000 tons of ore for 

furnaces, including labour charges at home ports and 
railway rate to works _... one ws a3 poe 875,000 
Royalty rents upon 3,300,000 tons of coal and limestone 82,500 
£2,937,500 

Deduct 5s. per ton for lower price of 1,134,000 tons of German 
and Belgium steel ... pal a com we ose pos 83,500 
National loss in purchasing power for last year... .-. £2,654,000 


You must add to this loss as follows :—(1) There is no contribu- 
tion to Imperial or local taxation by foreign works. (2) Loss 
upon railway divideuds and capital value. (3) Loss upon dock 
dividends and capital value. (4) Loss in wages upon numerous 
industries which always exist in the neighbourhood of large steel- 
works. (5) What a purchasing power £2,654,000 would create for 
all classes of Midland goods. (6) The German tariff wall is a 
certain bar to the £2,654,000 doing any good for Rritish trades- 
men. (7) What a demand it would create for zumers, quarrymen, 
furnacemen, steelworkers, dock labourers, and engineers if the 
1,134,000 tons of steel bars, rods, &c., were manufactured in the 
United Kingdom instead of being imported from Germany and 
Belgium. 

—I am, Sir, Xc., Jos. ELLIs. 


Ashjield, Workington. 





FISCAL POLICY AND CHURCH SCHOOLS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In your article, “ Fiscal Policy and Church Schools,” 
in the Spectator of October 31st, you appeal, not actually, but 
by implication, to all who are not Protectionists to support 
Free-trade candidates at the next Election (whenever that may 
take place), whatever views they may have on other subjects. 
Will you allow me space to say why I think such an appeal must 
be rejected by those who think as I do on public affairs? 1 
will tuke a concrete example as the best illustration of my 
meaning. In the constituency in which I live the Free-trade 
candidate is a Radical. In other words, he would destroy the 
settlement of last year’s Education Act; he would ignore the 
claims of the denominational schools and Training Colleges ; 
he would vote for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Church, for the alteration of the Marriage-laws, for the 
abolition of the veto of the House of Lords, for an un- 
reasonable settlement of the licensing question; and, I 
suppose, would at least have an “open mind” in favour 
in Ireland. If I were to support him, 
I should be pro tanto assisting all these designs, and in 
return should only secure an absolute refusal to meet any 
amount of competition by foreigners with our trade, or 
even to listen to the Colonies should they ask for any com- 
bination within the Empire. No, Sir, the bargain is not 
good enough; and, with all my long respect for the Spectator, 
I must continue to support the Unionist candidate who 
supports the causes some of which to me are sacred, whilst 


all are important.—Il am, Sir, &e., JOHN G. TALBOT. 


[Mr. Talbot's letter is frank and manly, but it only 
proves that he does not believe, as we do firmly believe, that 
while the victory of Protection would mean in the end the 
ruin of the Mmpire, the misery of the poor, the destruction 
of the commercial hegemony and the material prosperity of 
the United Kingdom, and the corruption of our public life, the 
victory of Free-trade when largely secured by Unionist votes 
would not mean the evils he foresees. We need hardly say that 
we should have greatly preferred a united and powerful Unionist 
party such as existed till this spring, but if, owing to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s action, that can only now be secured by taxing 
the food of the people, and by introducing discord and the 
seeds of disintegration into the Empire, we must do without 
it. It is a choice of evils, and in our belief, and in the belief 
of all those who realise what Protection really means in the 
body politic, we have chosen immeasurably the lesser of the 
evils presented to us.—ED. Spectator. ] 
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THE DUTY OF FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “SPrEctTaToR.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of October 3rd you were good enough 
to publish a letter from me on this subject. In that letter I 
expressed my opinion that you were wrong in your view that 
Free-trade Unionists ought to take the first favourable oppor- 
tunity of forcing the Government to appeal to the country. 
Since that date the state of affairs has changed very rapidly. 
The Duke of Devonshire has decided that he can no longer 
remain a member of the present Government, so the great 
mainstay of Free-trade in the Cabinet is gone. I cannot 
understand the view of gentlemen who support Mr. Balfour, 
and do not support Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain goes 
out on his purely Protectionist propaganda, with the Prime 
Minister’s blessing and best wishes for his ultimate success. 
When Mr. Chamberlain has done the hard work and educated 
the country to such an extent that it is ready for anything, 
even Protection, then Mr. Balfour is to make a public 
declaration of adhesion to Mr. Chamberlain’s views and 
principles. The country is not at this moment ripe for 
Protection; as soon as itis, I understand that Mr. Balfour, 
and presumably the rest of the Cabinet, will have ripened to 
an equal extent. Whena man goes out with a dog and a 
gun, and the dog hunts a hedgerow and the man stops 
outside, the man and the dog are not working in precisely the 
same manner, but they are working to achieve the same end,— 
namely, the death of a rabbit. It seems to me that we are 
now living under a would-be Protectionist Government, which 
is a state of affairs most hateful to many Conservatives and 
Unionists. But I must ask once more what we can put in 
the place of the present Government supposing that we turn 
them out; and supposing also that, with the Irish support 
which public opinion says that they have obtained, we are 
able to turn them out. It is true that a Unionist Government 
kept in office by the votes of Irish Nationalists would be 
rather an anomaly, but it seems to me that we shall have 
to become accustomed to so many anomalies in the near 
future that this one must pass. It is all very well to say that 
a Government including Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, 
and Mr. Haldane would be a good and safe Government. So 
it might be, perhaps. But the Cabinet would include from 
fifteen to twenty members. I do not wish to be rude to any 
one, so I mention no names; but you, Sir, and your intelligent 
readers, will easily remember the names of certain young, 
clever, and advanced Radical Members of Parliament who 
have worked hard for their party, and who will naturally claim 
their reward. Is it right to get rid of one Government which 
is likely to be extremely dangerous in one direction for the 
sake of putting in another Government which is likely to be 
extremely dangerous in many directions? If events continue 
to develop at their present rate, perhaps the duty of Free- 
trade Unionists will be more clearly defined before Parliament 
meets again. I most sincerely hope so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Swainston, Isle of Wight. BARRINGTON SIMEON. 


[We publish with great pleasure Sir Barrington Simeon’s 
able and cautious letter, and agree that the resignation of the 
Duke of Devonshire has made the great alteration in the 
position on which he insists. We cannot, however, admit 
that Free-trade Unionists are faced with the dilemma which 
he fears,—Protection or Home-rule. We believe that time 
will prove that we may remember so to be Free-traders 
as not to forget we are Unionists. To put the matter 
plainly, there is no section of the Liberai party worth 
considering which would not infinitely rather secure the 
support of the Free-trade Unionists at the next General 
Election than the support of the Protectionist Irish. We 
do not want fusion with the Liberals, but we do want 
joint action with the Liberals to oppose Protection. That 
such joint action can be secured if only the Free-trade 
Unionists will bestir themselves, show a bold front, and 
organise throughout the country is our firm belief.—Eb- 
Spectator. | 





THE TARIFF QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—The following extract from a letter of a foreign officer 
now holding a scientific post in the United States may 
possibly be of interest at the present time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. F. B. 


“Prices here are getting higher ond highs a oe 
The scale of living is gradually rising, all aca last years, 
to this absurd tariff, which puts billions of dollars To the eatty 
of the owners of the industrial establishments and of th Pockets 
of transportation. It is on a large scale a lunderi , 
public, and most felt by fixed-salary people. the prvi & of the 
pays at least 30 per cent. on real value, and 10 per cent. o ee 
stock, showing positively the pernicious effect of the tar if, 
the price of steel enters into all other prices directly or inde 
The same with coal, which we ought to have for 5 or 4 d tly, 
ton. We pay 7°50 dols. because of the tariff, and becaus; “ls 8 
coast-wise shipping is monopolised for American ships Pi 
curious that the more prosperous trade and industry prong th z 
‘marvellous’ the growth of the wealth of this countr at 
higher are the prices of labour, and consequently the rr Aes i 
cost of living, and therefore the more hard the times fo the 
salaried people.” 7 





DISCIPLINE IN DOWNING STREET. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—May I add my voice to those that would dissuade you 
from endeavouring to upset the present Government upon the 
ground that it disagrees with you in matters fiscal ? Surely 
there is ample room within the confines of the Unionist party 
for two schools of financial thought; and inasmuch as for 
years past Unionist stalwarts have nursed Protectionist 
societies without incurring the charge of disloyalty to their 
party leaders, so now I would strongly urge that other 
Unionist stalwarts should be assisted to maintain their 
Free-trade organisations within the four walls of the 
Unionist party. Heaven knows, there remains plenty 
of work for the party to accomplish before it ig 
broken up and consigned to the scrap-heap. Let me, 
however, suggest that the Dissolution of the Unionist 
Administration is not so likely to proceed from the “dig. 
loyalty ” of this League or of that as from the utter inability 
even of the present Cabinet to speak in unison upon the main 
question now before the country. One had some reason to 
expect that men who had “taken the shilling” would preach 
the policy which they were enlisted to support (at any rate 
during the Parliamentary recess), and would not embrace 
the earliest opportunity of discarding it for the programme 
of a secessionist Minister. My amazement at the new 
Constitutional method reached its climax last night, when 
I heard the Chancellor of the Exchequer proclaim his 
sympathy with a policy “in all its branches” wholly 
different from that of his Prime Minister. Sir, since 
the day that Lord Salisbury laid down the reins of 
government a new construction has been placed upon the 
term “party loyalty.” Elasticity it has none; its rigidity is 
paralysing in its effect upon party and individuals alike ; the 
rank-and-file of the party are expected to be as mechanical 
and submissive as a regiment of German soldiers. There 
are those of us who know the penalty of daring to hold an un- 
orthodox opinion under the new régime. But what about 
our officers? If you have got a commission, then you may 
laugh at discipline; you may invent your own plan of 
campaign or accept that of a distinguished civilian. What 
an example! The Prime Minister may state his policy 
at Sheffield. Who cares? A very different doctrine is 
being preached by a Board of Trade Minister at the over- 
flow meeting, and the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs is 
found presiding at Tynemouth over a gathering convened to 
ratify an unauthorised programme! The Colonial Secretary, 
from a bed of sickness, may surprise his constituents with the 
announcement that he is against the taxation of food; but 
the Civil Lord, by way of supporting him, declares that food- 
taxation is an admirable plan. The ex-Colonial Secretary leaves 
the Cabinet which disagrees with him; the new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer loses no opportunity of declaring his sympathy 
with his illustrious relative, and his consequent disagreement 
with his colleagues. There may be wisdom in this multitude 
of Privy Councillors, but there is certainly no discipline. It 
would not be a bad holiday task for the Whips to discover 
from the Cabinet their definition of loyalty before endeavouring 
to impose it upon the rank-and-file of the party. Members of 
Parliament, candidates, agents, are all anxious to know 
what is expected of them in the highest political quarters. 
Anarchy in the new Government is their only guide.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ian MALcouM. 

[We are sure that Mr. Ian Malcolm is sincere both in the 
course he takes himself and in that which he urges upon us, but 





we are astonished that his striking analysis of the indiscipline 
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Naess im realise that Mr 
nas ment does not make him realise tha : 
ae eactacnied that there shall be no place for 


arene avons within the party, and that Mr. Chamber- 
Free-tra But even if Mr. Chamberlain were a very 


, is law. ; 
diff crate from what he is, we could not accept toleration 
fe 


i ‘naction. We believe with the utmost intensity 
“~ em chin Protection would destroy the Empire, and 
¢ ee United Kingdom to a condition of material misery 
— rs unrest. That being our conviction, we have no 
= > bat to oppose Protection in every form and wherever 
ye unter it. We regard it as treason to the Empire, and 
ponent tolerate it than we could separation for Ireland. 
“ 


_Ep. Spectator. ] 


Jain 








POETRY. 
SHERWOOD. 


‘Suerwoop in the twilight, is Robin Hood awake ? 

Grey and ghostly shadows are gliding thro’ the brake ; 
Shadows of the dappled deer, dreaming of the morn, 
Dreaming of a shadowy man that winds a shadowy horn. 





Robin Hood is here again: all his merry thieves 

Hear a ghostly bugle-note shivering thro’ the leaves, 
Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 
Merry, merry England has kissed the lips of June: 

All the wings of fairyland were here beneath the moon; 
Like a flight of rose leaves fluttering in a mist 

Of opal and ruby and pearl and amethyst. 

Merry, merry England is waking as of old, 

With eyes of blither hazel and hair of brighter gold : 
For Robin Hood is here again beneath the bursting spray 
{In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 

Love is in the greenwood building him a house 

Of wild rose and hawthorn and honeysuckle boughs : 
Love is in the greenwood. dawn is in the skies ; 

And Marian is waiting with a glory in her eyes. 

Hark! The dazzled laverock climbs the golden steep : 
Marian is waiting: is Robin Hood asleep ? 

Round the fairy grass-rings frolic elf and fay, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Oberon, Oberon, rake away the gold, 

Rake away the red leaves, roll away the mould, 

Rake away the gold leaves, roll away the red, 

And wake Will Scarlett from his leafy forest bed. 

Friar Tuck and Little John are riding down together 

With quarter-staff and drinking-can and grey goose feather ; 
The dead are coming back again; the years are rolled away 
In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 

Softly over Sherwood the south wind blows; 

All the heart of England hidden in a rose 

Hears across the greenwood the sunny whisper leap, 
Sherwood in the red dawn, is Robin Hood asleep ? 


Hark, the voice of England wakes him as of old 

And, shattering the silence with a cry of brighter gold, 
A bugle in the greenwood echoes from the steep, 
Sherwood in the red dawn, is Robin Hood asleep ? 


Where the deer aro gliding down the shadowy glen 

All across the glades of fern he calls his merry men; 

Doublets of the Lincoln green glancing thro’ the May 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day ; 

Calls them and they answer: from aisles of oak and ash 

Rings the Follow! Follow ! and the boughs begin to crash ; 

The ferns begin to waver and the flowers begin to fly ; 

And through the crimson dawning the robber band goes by. 

Robin! Robin! Robin! Al! his merry thieves 

Answer as the bugle-note shivers thro’ the leaves : 

Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 
ALFRED NOYES. 


BOOKS. 


eae Se te 
MISS BAUGHAN’S POEMS.* 

ravers of the Spectator will not be unfamiliar with some of 

the poems in Miss Baughan’s volume,—with “The Ship and 








the Sea,” that fine picture of the “strong seu-worthy ship ” 
voyaging on her solitary way, but informing the void, peopling 
the solitude, bringing a “burden of warm breath upon the 
emptiness”; with “ Young Hotspur,” in which a young New 
Zealander, just off to the war in South Africa, bids farewell 
to his sheep-farm; and with another New Zealand song of 
parting, “ The Old Place,” which vividly sums up in thirty 
lines the struggles and hopes and failures of fifteen years :-— 
“Well! I’m leaving the poor old place, and it cuts as keen as @ 
knife ; 
The place that’s broken my heart—the place where I’ve lived 
my life.” 
But besides these pieces and others reprinted from the 
Speaker there is new matter, in which Miss Baughan’s claim 
to a hearing rests on a basis of more ambitious and serious 
effort, notably the long idyll in blank verse which gives its 
name to the collection. “Reuben,” the poem in question, is 
the story of a childless couple,—an old sailor and his wife who 
live in a hollow in the downs not far from the coast :— 
“ For the sea, though hid, 
Was not far off ; on stone and bark she wrote 
Her salty runes, refresh’d the brooding air 
With her frank breath, and with her mighty voice 
The stately stillness more majestic made; 
Never remitting from that shelter’d spot 
Plain signs of her eternal neighbourhood.” 
There husband and wife, Reuben and Mercy, had lived on 
their small farm “through forty years of mutual tenderness,” 
until Mercy’s health failed and the doctor had pronounced a 
sentence of death. As her strength failed Mercy was forced 
to call in the aid of her widowed sister Sarah, a good woman 
according to her lights :— 
“ Godly, ungracious, with a caustic tongue, 
Capable hands, and critical shrewd eyes, 
That saw too well to see aright, too much 
To see sufficient; thoroughly ransack’d 
Foibles, and left large virtues out of view.” 
Sarah’s assistance in the household is dearly bought at the 
loss of the old harmonious atmosphere :— 
“ Sheath’d by no shame and edged with judgment cold, 
That steely scrutiny could wound, and though, 
Untemper’d in the fires of sympathy, 
Oft it must glance aside and leave him still 
Unsearch’d, unviolated: none the less 
Its neighbourhood was a perpetual daunt. 
It chill’d his spirit, his small innocences 
Rebuk’d, penn’d in and paralysed his powers, 
And from a life of happiness bereft 
Filch’d comfort also. Little heeded he. 
What is the loss of Less when All is gone? 





Yet drearier is the bleak November down 
For the dead stalks of its once-colour’d flowers.” 


Sarah’s constant interference and suspicion, in spite of her 
helpful service, embitter the last mouths of Reuben’s com- 
panionship with his dying wife, and it is only after her death 
that he is able to convince Sarah that so far from being a 
miser who had stinted his suffering wife, all his savings had 
gone, and he is a ruined man, with rent in arrears, and 
nothing to look forward to but ‘the House.” Once the truth 
is known, offers of help and comfort pour in upon him, but 
his mind is firmly made up. He will be beholden to none :— 


“The spring was back, 
The air had softened ; but the tree was dead. 
Reuben, long toss’d upon vicissitudes, 
A calm had reach’d where no man touch’d him more.” 


By night, alone on the “blank cliff-edge,” he has one 
moment of passionate rebellion, but soon— 


“ Reverence inborn, habitual humbleness, 
Just-dealing memory, and, Life’s great gift— 
The heart’s gain’d knowledge ineradicable 
Of Love—of proven, real, all-vital Love— 
These on his thought laid compensating stress 
And sway’d the fair scale back. Nay, more, his soul 
Even from out the matrix of despair 
Pluck’d forth strong reassurance ; her bared brow, 
And emptied world, discovering to her 
The infinitesimal smallness of herself. 
Whence power ensued ; and as night sped, such words 
Now and again unconscious broke from him: 

‘ It is ¢mpossible that all should be 

Waste—our hove nothing, all her pain no use, 
Worthless this land and sea, and all those stars! 
There must be some real reason lies beyond, 
Sure—¢ome complete plan running fore and aft, 
(Could we but see it) why we should be born, 
And die, and, this and then betwixt, have pain. 
What? How can tell? Little of dry land 
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Live corals know, that make it, when they die. 















































‘The years are very many, and the world 
Enormous. For a moment, in the midst, 
I, I—one atom—ask about my lot ! 
I! WhatamI? That’s not it—what am I 
For? If there’s reason in it—and there is— 
And if God Imows his business—which He does— 
Each atom must ha’ got its atom’s use, 
Each mite o’ dust its work. Take any plan: 
There’s ne’er a single separate thing in it 
But’s there to help the others: must be there, 
To help the rest bring out the whole thing right. 
Not for a sitting softly, but for use: 
That’s sense—the standing-ways they must stay fixt, 
The sliding-ways must travel and not stop, 
The cradle must keep faithful to the keel— 
Ay, and the ropes to check her, an’ the blocks 
Needed to steady as she makes her plunge 
The vessel that’s to tread mid-ocean, must 
Break—but they all help! ... 


‘ Ah, that helps me out! 
Old, broken, mazed, or young and strong and sure, 
We’re just like that. What are we in the end, 
What are we meant for, what’s the good of us, 
But each to eke out everybody else, 
An’ all to do His work? So, then, for me, 
I must be wanted, else I’d be put out... 
A kind o’ block, perhaps, that’s being broke. ... 
Well, an’ if that’s my business, turn it round! 
If good to others must mean ill to me, 
That ill to me is others’ good, and God’s. 
My breaking is their making—I’m of use! 

‘An’ whether it’s all just, how can I judge, 

Lord God? Or care to, neither. For it’s “how! 
Ay, it all lies in that. It is Thyself 
Stands back and forth it, everyway. I see, 
Now that I must look closely, nought but Thee. 
For the plan’s Thine, the stuff, the tools are Thine, 
The making—and the breaking, Lord—all’s Thine ; 
Break me, then, if I’m usefullest that way ; 
Break me, and let me help Thee. It’s Thy hand; 
It’s been Thy hand all thro’ and—she was broke. 
. . . Man’s mind’s a little thing, but this is sare— 
Where’er I’m wrong, I’m right there—Work o’ His 
Must go straight thro’, no shirking and no sham. 
She never shirk’d. An’ if it’s hard, ’tis hard : 
But all the time it’s what He needs. O God, 
Master o’ men! You need me. I'll not fail! 
I'll e’en bide out my breaking to the end.’ 


The solemn hours paced on, darkness and stars 
And silence. There he stood but spoke no more. 


Then came a comfortless and foggy dawn. 
He left the cliff, and to the hollow came 
Once more—paus’d, look’d—pass’d on, and went his way, 
First to deliver up his house keys, then 
To seek the parish workhouse, far inland.” 

































































































That Miss Baughan leaves something to be desired in mere 
technical accomplishment will be seen from the foregoing 
extracts. But in our view, her occasional angularities are 
more than redeemed by the wholesome vigour, the fearless- 
ness, the strenuous optimism, that animate her poems. Her 
motto is “ Work while there is light,” and the mad quest of 
futile pleasure fills her with indignation in the lines on 
“ Brighton Front” :— 
“ Carriages thud along toward revelries, 
And, fain of nothings, jewell’d and in rags, 
Deaf by dumb brother, 
Prick’d by Vacuity’s unsparing goad, 
Man thrusts and presses o’er the clanking flags. 
O, is the city clean forgot of Peace ? 
Can nothing put the spangled squalor by, 
And bid the futile buzzing tension cease ? 
Ah, then, to escape the unvaluable strife ! 
To front large issues, and achieve release 
From this mad flow of triviality, 
This ebb of life!” 
But though her indignation be poignant, it does not vent 
itself in mere bitter recrimination. She turns from “the 
staled air, the loud and empty life,” to find succour in the 
“strong sea” :— 
“ Here is clean outlook, here doth no lie come, 
No littleness abide, 
Here freedom yet retains her ancient home, 
Beauty here issues freshly from the foam, 
And the Soul’s wings are wide.” 
Yet though oppressed by the fever and futility of city life, 
Miss Baughan is very far from commending a career of unsocial 
isolation. In her philosophy there is plenty of room for 
good-fellowship, witness the delightful West Country ballad, 
“Outside o’ the Mail into Mennen,” the quality of which may 
be tested by a final quotation :— 








“ Like little white ghostes, the lonely mj 

Lagg’d by, and the horses went rl 
So we help’d ’em along wi’ a bit of a son 7 
That we all of us knew, only some knew it 

But still it was wonderful cheery, _— 
An’ just at the end, where the lady says ‘ Yes? 
(An’ Master bent over, bit tender, I guess), 
‘Ow!’ cries Grace Annie, the rain off his hat 
Clean down her neck. We did laugh over that! 
‘But, Gracey, *tis lucky,’ says I in her eay : 
: That love can’t be quenchéd wi’ waters, my dear? 
‘O, ’tis more weatherproof than my jacket, | fear? 

Says she, ‘but we'll soon be in Mennen?” 





BLIND ALLEYS OF HISTORY»* 

Mr. Lane has attempted a bold task, no less than to find 
light to some of the very darkest alleys in history. In most pt 
he has only deepened the mystery; but then he has shown 
that the farthing-dips of other inquirers are worse than a 
less, and if he can give no clear solution of the puzzles he at 
least has narrowed them down and pointed out the ve 
corner where the insoluble difficulty lurks. The twelve ae 
in the volume are delightful reading, for with a gaiety which 
is almost flippancy the author cross-examines the obscure 
dead, and rides with rough shoes over venerable fictions, As 
proofs of this or that theory they are less satisfactory, for My. 
Lang has an irritating habit of wrapping up his argument in 
a maze of detail, and putting no proper emphasis on salient 
points. His method is too staccato, his arguments trip on 
each other’s heels with a conversational ease, so that in the 
retrospect the reader’s mind is apt to be a little confused 
He is sure that he has been vastly entertained, but he is vague 
as to what the author has been driving at. 

The first and profoundest mystery is that unfortunate 
hero, the Man in the Iron Mask (the mask, by the way, was 
of velvet). Speculation has identified him with many strange 
people, from the genuine Louis XIV., who was also the 
ancestor of Napoleon, to such comparatively prosaic figures 
as discredited Italian plotters and Huguenot malcontents, 
Voltaire thought he was a gon of Anne of Austria and 
Mazarin, while others supposed him the Duke of Monmouth 
or a son of Oliver Cromwell. Mr. Lang shows that the more 
likely hypothesis is that he was a very humble valet, called 
Martin, who was mixed up with the intrigues of his master 
in England, a Huguenot schemer called Marsilly, decoyed to 
France, and kept in jealous confinement for the rest of his 
life. Had he any secret? If so, it is difficult to see how it 
did not leak out, seeing that at one time be had means of 
communication in prison with Fouquet and Lauzun, It may 
be that the French Court believed he had a secret conneeted 
in some way with the English Treaty; or it may be that his 
confinement was an elaborate blind. At any rate, the lesser 
officials believed in him, and Martin, or Dauger (to give him his 
prison name), was never out of their thoughts, It is an odd 
tale, and with the story of Marsilly, the valet’s master, gives 
us a glimpse into the murky places of old France, when a 
possibly harmless servant, probably innocent of any guilty 
knowledge, could masquerade for years as a State prisoner 
and die a hero of a hundred wild romances. 


How Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey came by his death is 
another puzzle which in its day sent many honest men to the 
scaffold. Here, too, we must remain in the dark. Was he 
murdered by the Jesuits to conceal certain Catholic secrets ? 
It may be so; but Mr. Lang shows that there is no evidence 
against the Jesuits, and that it is difficult to imagine what 
portentous secret Sir Edmund could have possessed. He may 
have committed suicide, being of a melancholy temperament 
and implicated in a political tangle; but the surgical evidence 
at the inquest is against the theory. On the whole, suicide 
seems likely to be the solution, for surgery im the days of 
Charles II. was scarcely an exact science. ‘The False Jeanne 
d’Arc” is a story of a remarkable impostor who ive years 
after the Maid’s death turned up in Orleans, and was accepted 
by the Maid’s brothers and by many good people who no 
doubt were predisposed to believe in her. This is not an i 
soluble mystery, for the fraud was exposed; but that the 
woman should have won recognition at all is a curious com: 
mentary upon popular loyalty. In “The Mystery of Amy 
Robsart ” Mr. Lang makes it clear that Dudley had no part 





* The Valet’s Tragedy, and other Studies. By Andrew Lang, London: Long: 
manus and Co, [12s. 6d. net.] 
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+e) ‘ ether the poor lady fell downstairs 
in his ae 6 po Togo or ch ei she was murdered 
by acct deat ape 97 partisan of her lord, must remain 
by some too- dict of the Cumnor 
y till we learn what was the verdic 
: sind the mysterious burglary which Elizabeth mentioned. 
jury d Lord Lyttelton’s Ghost ” is a well-authenticated 
wae game who was “fey.” The “wicked Lord Lyttel- 
the ot ay one night and saw a bird entering his window, 
Somat at once to the likeness of a young woman -_ 
ris i he must die at 12 o’clock two nights 
“ a ra orthodox fashion of rakes, his Lordship 
aa the last evening carousing with some of his lady 
friends, retired to his — = punctually - the 
2. certain r. Co m once wro an 
ane aliectiyi: © Review in which he maintained that 
a was Junius, and that he died by his own hand, 
re invented the ghost-story as a last practical joke. 
The “ Junius ” evidence is inconsiderable, but there have been 
few better authenticated ghost-stories, for the story of the 
hostly warning seems to have been known to Lord Lyttelton 8 
friends during the two days intervening between the warning 
and hisdeath. Dr. J ohnson believed the story implicitly, and 
set it down as another piece of evidence of the spiritual 
. remaining studies deal with curiosities of biography 
and literary history. There is an interesting discussion on 
the “daemon” of Jeanne a’ Arc, those mysterious voices which 
were her enemies’ proof of witchcraft. Mr. Lang argues with 
great probability that hers was “an advanced case of the 
mental and bodily constitution exemplified by the relatively 
small proportion of people, the sane seers of visual hallucina- 
tions and hearers of unreal voices. . . . . . In the case of Jeanne 
d’Are, as of Socrates, the mind communicated knowledge not 
in the conscious everyday intelligence of the Athenian and of 
la Pucelle. This information, in Jeanne’s case, was presented in 
the shape of hallucinations of eye and ear. It was sane, wise, 
noble, veracious, and concerned not with trifles, but with great 
affairs. We are not encouraged to suppose that saints or 
angels made themselves audible and visible. But, by the 
mechanism of such appearances to the senses, that which was 
divine in the Maid—in all of us, if we follow St. Paul—that 
‘in which we live and move and have our being,’ made itself 
intelligible to her ordinary consciousness, her workaday self, 
and led her to the fulfilment of a task which seemed im- 
possible to men.” In the interesting discussion of the story of 
“Lord Bateman” Mr. Lang shows that Thackeray and 
Cruikshank had got hold of a vulgarised pot-house form of 
an old ballad, the tale of Gilbert Becket, of which he quotes 
many variants. It is a typical case of the fate of folk-songs: 
first, the popular tale of the return of the old true love; then 
about 1300 a particular man, Becket, is made the hero; and 
finally the story goes back to oral recitation again, and a 
dozen tavern versions arise. Lastly, we would mention “The 
Shakespeare-Bacon Imbroglio.” If there is any believer left 
in this odd heresy, we would be curious to know if his faith 
survives Mr. Lang’s witty and scholarly exposure. 





THACKERAY.* 

One feeling which Mr. Whibley’s masterly little volume 
excites in us is regret that he has not given us a biography in 
a fuller sense. As a monograph, or biographical and critical 
essay, it could not well be better ; the pity is that Mr. Whibley, 
knowing the subject and the times as he does, and being for 
the most part sympathetic, should not have been empowered 
to enter fully into the many matters at which the scheme of 
this series permits him only to glance, and, thus doing, to 
give us a Life of Thackeray, leisurely and complete. 

That no official Life is to be published we have too often 
heard,—too often, because the present writer believes that upon 
those words of Thackeray that constitute the mandate which 
his descendants will not break, a wrong construction has been 
Placed. It has, however, fortunately been sufficiently dis- 
regarded by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie to put us in possession of 
her biographical introductions, so informed by intimate personal 
charm, to the last great edition of her father, which may be 
said, in their broken and disordered way, to constitute a Life, 
and which the publishers, we think, might issue in a volume 


* William Makepeace Thackeray. By C i be English 
4 a y. y Charles Whibley. “Modern English 
Writers.” London: W. Blackwood aud Sous. (2s. 6d.] , 











apart ; while one other writer at least has not scrupled to put 
forth an orthodox two-volume biography that to the uninitiated 
must seem the real thing. Mr. Lewis Melville, the author in 
question, proved himself a diligent compiler, but it is not to 
him we should look for the fitting biographer of Thackeray. 

There are some men of whom a monograph such as this is 
the only right memorial. Thackeray’s friend FitzGerald, for 
example, is eminently a man for monographic treatment; that 
and no more. So also, we think, to take another example, is 
Matthew Arnold. But Thackeray, a large, bountiful, creative 
mind, touching life at many points, knowing many people, 
belonging absolutely to his own period, cannot have too 
copious a memoir. We would give every license to Thackeray's 
biographer. He should follow every by-path that attracted 
him,’enter every drawing-room and every cider-cellar into 
which his hero passed, listen to every conversation, note every 
gesture. 

To return to the present book, only those who have 
attempted work of the same character as Mr. Whibley’s 
little monograph can fully appreciate the amount of pains 
and labour that is concealed, and perfectly concealed, 
beneath its smooth and smiling surface. From first page to 
last the narrative flows like a limpid stream. One of the best 
of many good passages in the book is the inquiry into the 
portraits of Lord Hertford and John Wilson Croker as given 
by Thackeray in Vanity Fair (as Steyne and Wenham) and 
Disraeli in Coningsby (as Monmouth and Rigby). There are 
out-and-out Thackerayans who may dislike to find him 
detecting spots upon their sun. They will perhaps object to 
seme of the hard words which Thackeray's intolerance in Paris 
in his young days brings upon him,—from a critic, by the way, 
who, having had a similar experience, is peculiarly fitted to 
pronounce judgment on such matters; and they may par- 
ticularly resent the condemnation of much of The Book of 
Snobs. Thus :— 

“With much of Thackeray’s satire it is easy to sympathise. 
ola eeetons But Thackeray does not stay his hand at legitimate 
denunciation. He worries his point, until he himself becomes the 
mouthpiece of mean thoughts. He seems to be haunted by a 
species of self-consciousness ; he is surprised that he is where he 
is; he knows that somebody is above or below him; but he can- 
not take his place in the world (or anybody else’s place) for 
granted...... But there is another reason why Thackeray was 
prone to detect his favourite vices in everybody,—he was strangely 
interested in the trivialities of life. The philosopher who could 
not endure the ‘ bounce’ of Dumas nor the brutality of M. de Balzac, 
liked to reflect that Major Ponto’s hollands was gin, that Sackville 
Maine was ruined at the ‘Sarcophagus,’ that Timmins’ dinner was 
not yet paid for. True, these lesser evils are part of the tragedy 
of life, but they are not all its tragedy; and it is Thackeray’s 
weakness sometimes to have mistaken the part for the whole.” 
This seems to us right criticism. The Book of Snobs we have 
always considered Thackeray’s least admirable work. 


Again, in his balancing of the good and bad in Thackeray’s 
work Mr. Whibley is always admirably lucid. We do not always 
agree with his estimate, and must not for a moment be held 
to endorse his judgment and make it our own; but as to the 
interest of his point of view, and the poignancy with which it 
is expressed, there can only be one opinion. Mr. Whibley 
knows exactly what he wants to say and knows how to say it: 


“The truth is, there were always two men in Thackeray, the 
sentimental moralist, whose obvious ‘lessons’ were long since 
forgotten, and the keen-eyed ironist, for whom life was an 
amusing game, whose rules were independent of virtue, and in 
which the scoundrel was often victorious. It is this twofold 
character which explains why the most of Thackeray’s work was 
marred by a kind of uncertainty, and justifies Carlyle’s admirable 
comment,—‘ a beautiful vein of genius lay struggling about in him.’ 
The genius never overcame the struggle. When the ironist was 
disposed to take a large view, the moralist interrupted his vision, 
and the moralist was so tight bound to the superstitions of his age, 
that he will probably never appear as great as he did to some of 
his contemporaries. And as the writer was perplexed by a twofold 
character, so also was the man. It would be easily possible, 
without suppressing or twisting a single fact, to draw two 
distinct and opposing Thackerays. The blackest portrait we 
have of him is Disraeli’s St. Barbe, which is painted in the 
darkest colours, and without relief. Now St. Barbe, in Endymion’s 
phrase, is ‘the vainest, most envious, and the most amusing of 
men.’ He ‘snarls over the prosperity of every one in this world 
except the snarler.’ He is a misanthrope, ‘ because he finds every 
one getting on in life except himself... When Seymour Hicks 
goes to a party, ‘that fellow gets about in a most extraordinary 
manner,’ complains St. Barbe. ‘Is it not disgusting? ..... No 
lord ever asked me to dinner. But the aristocracy of this country 
is doomed.’ When, however, he dines at the Neuchatel’s, he 
takes a frank delight in his host’s magnificence, and only regrets 
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that he did not know the great man a year ago, when he might 
have dedicated his novel to him. That is one portrait—of the 
malicious, satirical dog—and it is superfluous to say that it is 
overcharged. The other portrait, painted in lighter colours, 
represents a man of infinite sensibility, eager only to do good to 
his less fortunate neighbours,—a cynic, whose cynicism is but a 
cloak for kindliness, a modest gentleman, equally alive to his own 
defects and to the merits of others. Of course neither portrait is 
true, because both are inhuman, and the truth will be found, as 
always, between the two.” 

But after all, we are a little doubtful now and then whether or 
no so critical a monograph is needful in the case of a novelist 
like Thackeray. The contrast between the voluminous story- 
teller, pouring out his good things in such a torrent for so many 
years, and the brilliant scientific examination of the result is a 
little toosharp. Mr. Whibley has done it superbly ; but was it 
the best thing to do? We cannot help feeling thatin Thackeray's 
case there is room for nothing between the full biography of 
which we have spoken (wherein Thackeray’s progress would 
be recorded and the reader left to form his own conclusions) 
and a brief critical essay not a tenth as long as the present 
book. The man’s works in many volumes (as many as pos- 
sible); the man’s life faithfully and minutely told; and a 
bird’s-eye critical estimate of his genius in small compass,— 
that seems to us in the case of Thackeray all that is really 
necessary. For the Life we still wait. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE November Nineteenth Century is singularly varied in its 
contents and in the quality of its articles. Thus we have Mr. 
Archibald Hurd in an interesting article discussing the sub- 
marine as a “success,” as something, that is, which has “ come 
to stay,” and, as a facter in any future naval campaign, is 
fraught with all sorts of disquieting and indefinable possibilities. 
On one point, however, Mr. Hurd has few doubts. “ Ap- 
parently there is no defence in narrow waters against the sub- 
marine. It has rendered the close blockade of an enemy’s ports 
in the old style too risky a proceeding to be attempted. Incase 
of hostilities a fleet near an enemy’s port will have to keep on 
the move, and even in the open sea the threat of the sub- 
mersible will be present, unnerving the men.”——Another 
eminently up-to-date paper is that of Father Cortie, of the 
Stonyhurst Observatory, on “ Sun-spots.” No certain con- 
nection between these phenomena and the weather has, in his 
opinion, yet been reached, but he holds that the researches of 
Sir Norman Lockyer and his son are most hopeful, and render 
it not impossible that we may be able to predict famines in 
India by a knowledge of the relation between the curves of 
“sun-spottedness” and of barometric pressure.——Dr. Karl 
Blind, writing on “ Macedonia and England’s Policy” with a 
strong anti-Russian bias, bids those who would precipitate an 
Armageddon reflect how such violent proceedings might 
come home upon the greatest Mahommedan Power; that is, 
England herself. He may himself be bidden to reflect that 
our support of Turkey in 1854-55 did not prevent the 
Mahommedans from joining the Brahmins in the Mutiny of 
1857. Mr. H. B. Marriott-Watson discourses on “The 
Deleterious Effect of Americanisation upon Woman ” in the 
style and temper of an Oriental despot. The American 
woman to him is “ more than independent; she is anarchical.” 
But he takes some comfort from the reflection that American 
civilisation is probably not destined to endure. It is difficult 
to speak with patience of an article which is disfigured at 
every turn by such remarks as: “It is considered by 
the taste of the day quite a creditable thing that some 
pork-packer’s dollars from Chicago should buy a coronet in 
Mayfair.’——The three fiscal articles are all more or less 
friendly to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Mr. Benjamin 
Taylor, who relies largely on statistics, greatly simplifies his 
task by the sweeping assertion that “there is nothing in 
history to compare with the conditions which exist now, 
nothing in economic records or authority to teach us what 
will result from these conditions in the future.’ Mr. Gilbert- 
son, discussing the effect of foreign tariffs on Welsh industries, 
contends that the trade as a whole has suffered by the impor- 
tation of bounty-fed steel from Germany and America. It is, 
he says, “an undoubted fact that a larger proportion of the 
potential power of steel production is at present in disuse in 
South Wales than in any other iron district of the world.” 
Mr. J. W. Cross in his able article on “Poor Lancashire” 





indicates a guarded adhesion to the new 
evidently sets no great store by Protection 
panacea. Betting and drinking are worse ey 
competition :— 


“A typical Lancashire woman of the : 
company I travelled the other day from Manchester anit she 
a third-class carriage, told me, in reply to a question th bam ig 
was very bad in her district, ‘ ly perhaps on account “4 Prade 
but mostly because t’ women bet a shilling on nearly ye war, 
and they take t’ bread out of t’ children’s mouths to obtey ‘ 
shillings, and that was a thing unknownst in Lancashi ra 
years ago, as it was also for women to be seen drinking i 
public-houses’; and half a dozen fellow-travellers in tie = 
carriage all confirmed her statement.” “= 


Policy. But by 
= an infallible 
ils than foreign 


The chief trouble, in Mr. Cross’s opinion, is that we have bee: 

too rich and are too luxurious. The remedy is « simple to : 
fault” :— , 

“It can be summed up in the one little word ‘eco; , 

only the economy that prevents waste of money and poco 
our Imperial Government, by our municipalities, and by privab, 
individuals, but also economy of time, too much of which is disgi. 
pated by a business people in racing, betting, polo, golf bridge, 
&c., instead of ‘minding the shop’ ; for, however grandiloquently 
we may talk of our Imperial mission, our Imperial greatness 
and our great organising qualities, we are au fond, and must 
always remain, to our great honour, a nation of shopkeepers,” ; 


The editor of the National Review is to be congratulated on 
having secured an article on “ The Military Lessons of the Souti 
African War” from no less an authority than General Freiherr 
von der Goltz, author of The Nation in Arms, and since 1902in 
command of the First Army Corps. General von der Goltz, 
it is interesting to note, is not one of those who belittle the 
campaign. He describes it as “the greatest Colonial war the 
world has ever seen,” and, again, as a “ desperate struggle.” It 
is satisfactory, moreover, at a time when adverse critics of 
Lord Roberts the administrator disregard or depreciate his in. 
calculable services to his country in the field in 1899-1900, to 
find a great German expert bearing repeated and laudatory 
testimony to the conception and execution of the British Com. 
mander-in-Chief’s plans. Inter alia, he notes his possession of 
“that ‘one-sided view’ (einsettigkett) which Moltke says a good 
general must possess at the critical moment, when doubt, hesi- 
tation, and arguments for and against crowd in on him.” 
A propos of the change which came about in the operations with 
the appearance of Lord Roberts, General von der Goltz dwells 
on the power of personality in war, “ which is, perhaps, the 
greatest of all the factors conducing to success.” Of the 
lessons to be learned from the war, the most important, in 
his view, is the following :—‘“ The South African War has 
taught us that mere mechanical massing of troops has no 
effect in the battle of to-day. This is perhaps the most 
important result, the most striking revelation which it has 
brought us, and the one which will probably exercise the 
greatest influence on the development of the art of war in 
Europe.” On the other hand, he is equally convinced of the 
importance of numbers: “the primary and most telling cause 
of England’s victory was her great preponderance in men and 
war material.” Of the value of mounted infantry in European 
warfare the writer is sceptical, but admits that the lesson 
of mobility for all arms can be taken from it—Sir 
Leslie Stephen in his further instalment of reminiscences 
deals with journalism in the “fifties” and “sixties” in 
his own inimitable fashion, diverging at the outset to recall 
his experiences as a visitor at Carlyle’s house. Thence he 
passes to his relations with the Saturday Review under 
Douglas Cook, that remarkable editor who, with little culture 
and no polish, had yet an unerring flair for literary talent in 
others. Incidentally Sir Leslie gives it as his opinion that 
G. S. Venables, the most remarkable of the contributors who 
chose to remain obscure, did more than any one else to strike 
the keynote of the general style of the paper. While holding 
that the writers in the old Saturday irritated rather 
than influenced, Sir Leslie Stephen is inclined to believe that 
on the whole they contributed a useful element to the con- 
temporary discussions. The immediately following passage 
we cannot refrain from quoting :— 

“In another sphere, at any rate, the Saturday Review did a less 
questionable service. It enlisted the great Freeman, who brought 
down his sledge-hammer upon poor Froude and all whom he took 
to be historical charlatans. That Freeman was a bit of a pedant 


and had a rough and uncouth surface, is, I suppose, undeniable. 
I came in contact with him only once, and at a later period. He 





wrote a life of Alfred for the Dictionary of National Biography, 
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— 
i ‘+p. but declined to do more because we had a 
wader BY gorse Py to whether Athelstane should be spelt 


— L , That was, I confess, a question to which I was 
pod bly indifferent; but I had taken competent advice, and my 
culpé 


i ! sewhere sanctioned b 

— . ee. Dag son was never tired of 
the grea ve infallibility of Stubbs, I innocently thought that I 
pe arian ti refuge behind so eminent an authority. The only 
ae oa that for once Freeman blasphemed Stubbs and refused 
$e co-operate any longer in an unscholarlike enterprise.” 

_—On the fiscal side the editor of the National Review is as 
yigorous as ever in his support of Mr. Chamberlain, repub- 
lishing the Glasgow address as personally revised by the 
author, and printing articles by Mr. Inglis Palgrave, editor of 
the Dictionary of Economics, who lays stress on the “ruined 
industries” argument, and from Sir Charles Follett, who 
asserts that “free food is not the ‘differentia’ of Free Trade, nor 
can Free Trade be honestly hoisted as the banner of free food. 
Incidentally Sir Charles Follett adds to the gaiety of the con- 
troversy by the quaintness of his phraseology,—e.g., a already 
there is a sough of a riot wave in the air. But in the 
matter of ornamental invective the editor maintains an un- 
assailable pre-eminence, referring to the outgoing Cabinet 
Ministers as “foxes who had cut off their tails,” and as “fossils 
and fanatics.” May we suggest, however, that the hard- 
worked term “Mandarin,” as applied to any one who differs from 
the editor, might be given a rest. Mr. Walter B. Harris in 
his paper on “ England, France, and Morocco” strongly sup- 
ports French intervention as the only means of restoring 
order to the present chaos. France’s task, he believes, should 
be to maintain the status quo, “ with an acknowledged and un- 
questioned right to a preponderating influence in Moorish 
polities and a surveillance of the Moorish finances.” There is 
no need for a declared protectorate, which might stimulate | 
fanaticism, but France should guarantee the neutralisation of 
the Straits of Gibraltar, with its southern shore, and an open 
door for the trade of all nations. Mr. William Roberts’s 
paper on “Modern French Caricaturists” is curiously un- 
critical, as may be judged from the fact that he dismisses 
Caran d’Ache in two lines. 








’ 


Readers surfeited with or bored by “ fiscalities”’ will find a 
welcome respite from facts and figures in the current Con- 
temporary. There is, however, an exceedingly able and dis- 
passionate review of the party situation from the pen of Mr. 
J. A. Spender, whose remarks on the position of the Free- 
trade Unionists are notable for candour as well as impartiality. 


groups, Mr. Spender regards it as far more probable that 
events will take the course usual with party secessions in the 
House of Commons,—viz., that the Liberal party will receive 
the support, at first partial, and then complete, of the seceders. 
But, he continues, “just as the Conservative Party was modi- 
fied in certain ways by the adhesion of the Liberal Unionists, 
so will the Liberal Party be by the adhesion of the Unionist 
Free Traders.” Whatever these changes may be, Mr. Spender 
hopes, and every patriotic citizen will share his hope, that oué 
of the present welter will emerge a Liberal party strong in 
numbers, and efficient in its leadership and organisation. Other- 
wise the prospect is one of “highly confused and disturbed 
politics—Governments without stable majorities, the House 
of Commons controlled by the Irish Party, the Fiscal question 
hopelessly entangled with the Irish question, and other 
calamities which it needs no imagination to predict.”——By 
far the most attractive article in the number is M. George 
Brandes’s elaborate study of the career and personality of 
M. Georges Clemenceau. We cannot quite believe, how- 
ever, that the writer will achieve his aim,—that of enlisting 
sympathy and admiration for the famous French politician 
and publicist as the unwavering “advocate of strict honesty 
and true humanity.” Rather has he unconsciously laid stress 
on those incidents in M. Clemenceau’s career and those 
phases in his complex character which excite suspicion an@ 
distrust,—his genius for wrecking Ministries, his reckless 
choice of instruments (e.g., Boulanger), and his “calm con- 
tempt for mankind.” Of his fanatical anti-clericalism M. 
Brandes gives one astonishingexample. “I myself heard him 
refuse an adoring young couple who asked him to be god- 
father to their youngest child, and he even declined to sign a 
paper as such because he would have nothing to do with any- 





| thing connected with the Church.” And this is euphemisti- 


cally described by M. Brandes as “never allowing himself te 
be hampered by tradition ” ! Dr. Dillon gives an interesting 
account of his interviews with insurgent leaders at the Bul- 
garian monastery of Ryla. The most significant part of the 
interview is the declaration of the insurgent leader Baitsheft 
that, unless Europe intervenes, the Macedonians will “ abandom 
their policy of self-restraint,” meet cruelty with cruelty, and 
pay back the Turk in his own coin. Mrs. Fawcett sends a 
pleasant and encouraging paper of “Impressions of South 
Africa, 1901 and 1903.” The dying down of racial animosity 
is illustrated by a remarkable anecdote :— 








“ When the Loyal Women’s Guild first began its work for the 














Mr. Spender sums up their position as follows :— 


systematic care of the graves of those who had fallen, they placed 
crosses and wreaths on the graves of the enemy as well as on those- 





“Tt is from their point of view—and ours—a great calamity 
that the Unionist Party should be definitely committed to Pro- 
tection, and they were entitled to use all their influence within 
the Party before resorting to the final step. Nevertheless, the 
avoidance of a decisive debate and division last session has placed 
them and us in a considerable difficulty. Beyond a dozen or so of 
the leading men, we do not know for certain who they are, how 
far they are willing to go, and what are their relations with their 
constituents. ‘hey have not established a claim on their op- 
ponents by any such definite act as that of the Liberal Unionists 
when in 1886 they voted against and so procured the defeat of the 
Home Rule Bill. Their policy of delay, though that was far from 
their intention, has even in its results promoted Mr. Balfour’s 
plan for the conversion of the Unionist Party. All that, however, 
might count for nothing if there were no other obstacle. Frankly, 
the great obstacle is the Education Act. So far as public control 
and abolition of religious tests go, the Opposition cannot com- 
promise this question and admit it to bea minor issue to the Fiscal 
question. If they endeavoured to do so, or were under any 
suspicion of doing so, they would sacrifice an enormously greater 
support for Free Trade than they could possibly gain from 
Unionist adherents, It is well to state this matter clearly, but 
one may add that an honourable understanding ought not to be 
hopeless. The experience of the last few months must have con- 
vinced Unionists as well as Liberals that the Act, as it stands, is 
unadministrable, and that an early reopening of the question is 
one of the inevitables of domestic politics. It has further 
to be remembered in this connection that on the Liberal side at 
all events the question of candidatures is very largely a local one. 
In very many cases no order from headquarters will avail to with- 
draw candidates already chosen or to waive opposition to members 
whom the locality considers not to be of the faith. So much 
having been said, it remains to express the strongest hope that 
all possible efforts will be made both to prevent three-cornered 
fights, in which a Cliamberlain candidate may slip in between a 
Liberal and a Unionist Free Trader, and to avoid the exclusion 
from Parliament of men who are powerfui advocates of Free 
Trade and have shown their faith ia the cause by risking their 
seats or their career in its behalf.” 


Nor is his forecast less worthy of consideration. Dismissing 
the talk of coalitions and understandings between certain 





of our own men. A Bond paper in Cape Town, commenting on 
this, had an article headed ‘ Hands off, ye Ghouls!’ It is only 
fair to say that the readers of the paper had more decency than 
the editor, and they compelled him to insert an apology. But such 
an incident would be quite impossible now ; indeed cases of am 
exactly contrary nature came under my notice. On one oceasion 
a lady was looking on while the younger members of the Guild 
were placing flowers on the graves of Boer and Briton in a 
cemetery near Cape Town. An old Dutchman approached her 
and said, ‘I wish more of my people could see what I am seeing ; 
it would go farther towards peace than almost anything.’ ” 
——Lastly, we may note Mr. Birrell’s altogether charming 
appreciation of Mr. Morley’s Life of Mr. Gladstone. 


In the Fortnightly “ Autonomos” writes of ‘ Pinchbeck 
Protectionism.” He begins by pointing out the cant of the 
official mot d’ordre, “real Free-trade.” This it is impossible to 
combine with Colonial preference, because the first, if realised, 
must put an end tothe last. If through the effects of retalia- 
tion other countries agree to trade freely with us, what 
becomes of the millions we are to gain from the taxation of 
manufactured goods? If this revenue ceases, how are we to: 
make up for the increase of the cost of living brought about 
by the preference given to Colonial food? “ Autonomos” 
considers that, once started, there is no halting till the logical 
end of Protection is reached. In lUustration of this he 
quotes from The Tariff Problem, by Professor Ashley. The 
Birmingham Professor is under no illusions, and declares 
plainly for “duties of 50 to 75 per cent. ad valorem, or even 
prohibition.” In relation to the idea of exclusion and 
prohibition, “ Autonomos” points out that we have a return 
to the mediaeval idea of staple industries. This seems to be 
the meaning of Mr. Chamberlain when he jeers at the jam 
trade, the outcome of cheap sugar. Apparently the orator 
and the Professor would decide what trades are to be carried 
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on in the country. The latter says—“ not all trades carried on 
in Great Britain are trades worth preserving.” So, it seems, 
he would, by the taxation of cheap German half-manu- 
factured steel, cripple our shipbuilding trade, The writer of 
the article asks ;— 

“Are the rolling-mills more valuable to the country than the 
ship-yards? Shall we keep up the demand for British pig-iron 
at the expense of those who deal in British ships and British 
freights? Is it right that the Tyne and the Wear should suffer 
in order that Cleveland and the Black Country may grow more 
prosperous? It would require a very wise and capable Govern- 
ment to do equal justice in these and scores of similar cases.” 
Professor Ashley, it seems, realises the difficulty, and suggests 
that the Executive, assisted by local experts, be given statu- 
tory powers of imposing duties. This is the logical out- 
come of Protection. “Calchas” writes of “Mr. Chamber- 
lain: the Protagonist and the Future,” with his usual 
brilliancy and epigrammatic force. Epigrams, however, are 
much more telling when you agree with them than when you 
do not, and in the present instance brilliant statement of 
views will not take the place of argument. We quite agree 
with “Calchas” that Mr. Chamberlain is a commanding 
figure, and that by his energy and passion he makes himself 
heard very distinctly. But we may remember that even the 
blank verse of the King of Paphlagonia was not always argu- 
ment. The present controversy seems, according to the writer 
of the article, to be a battle in which the personalities of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery are contrasted. Striking 
personal force is perhaps hardly the ground on which to judge 
a national policy. The opposers are thus summed up :—Mr. 
Asquith is a “splendid forensic machine”; Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman “repeats his genial faith with persistent plati- 
tude”; Mr. Morley will give us in time his “ sonorous proclama- 
tion of the refrigerated Rousseauism in which he believes” ; 
Lord Goschen gives ‘“ eloquent echoes of old City tradition”’ ; 
and finally, we are told, “amid all these Mr. Chamberlain 
stands out like the central figure of the mediaeval picture 
which shows St. Thomas Aquinas among the doctors, and 
paints him twice the size of the rest.” This argument from 
prominence reminds one of the days of the Home-rule con- 
troversy, and the personal worship of Mr. Gladstone which 
with so many took the place of argument.——Dr. Macnamara 
proposes a series of amendments to the Education Act which he 
considers meet the demand of the Liberals for popular control, 
and of the Churchmen for denominational teaching. He 
seems to think that his plan is quite fair because it gives 
his own side their way entirely, and makes one concession to 
his opponents. His plan is to have all the managers in ali 
the schools chosen by the municipal or county education 
authority, thus securing the popular control he desires. He 
would then allow denominational teaching to be given by volun- 
teers to those children whose parents desire it, before or after 
school hours. He even goes so far as to say that the educa- 
tion authority should pay for the use of a voluntary school 
building. With one contention of the article we are in complete 
accord, and that is the great importance of putting an end to 
strife and devoting our energies to making the education of 
the children such that they may be able to compete with 
countries which have given more attention to the subject. If 
the enthusiasm for strife on both sides could only be-turned 
into love of education, much might be dene. 


Blackwood contains one of those striking studies of Malay 
character which Mr. Hugh Clifford writes with such sympathy 
and distinctness. “Sally” is the study of a Malay King’s son. 
The first glimpse we catch of the child is when the Royal 
witch exorcises the evil spirit from the hammock in which the 
new-born babe is to le. At the age of fourteen this child 
is sent to England to be educated. We have a picture of 
the fearful loneliness of the Eastern child, and his gradual 
reconcilement to the surroundings of an English home. We 
are left with the boy in a complex condition. “Within the 
lad the Malayan soul lay dead, or slumbering, and in its stead 
had been born the soul of a clean-minded, honest-thinking, 
self-respecting Englishman, possessed of many of the virtues 
and not a few of the limitations of its kind.”’ How this 
multiple personality develops we look forward to being told 
in another paper——“ The War in the West,” by “ Martini,” 








is a clear and interesting description of the muin lines of the 
strategy of the late Mancuvres, and its results. The writer 
does not conceal his contempt for the plans of Sir Evelyn 





Wood, or their carrying out. He describes the promptne 
with which Sir J. French’s army moved the moment war a 
declared at midnight on September 13th. By 10 am the 
next day Scobell’s cavalry had marched “ forty-two ules 
without a foundered or even an over-tired horse,” while General 
Bruce Hamilton’s infantry brigade did twenty-two miles at 
over three miles an hour. Of the opposing side the Writer 
says :— 

“While Scobell trotted and Hamilton strode throuch 
ness, the enemy had spent the night in a saneee eam ; 
foolish for ‘ raiders marching on London,’—i.e., in hoggish slumber 
Not until 6 a.m. on the 14th did the cavalry move out, a portien 
to the north, to capture Swindon, other portions to Liddington 
Castle, Ramsbury, and Froxfield, to do—nothing. Havi 
accomplished which, they actually went back nine miles to West 
Overton to do still less—to camp.” 
The writer pays a tribute to the brilliant, though ineffectual 
counter-attacks of Sir Evelyn Wood when his army made its 
last stand on the concluding day. 


The Monthly Review prints an article by M. Yveg Guyot 
dissecting Mr. Balfour's pamphlet. The article is printed both 
in the original French and in a translation. M. Guyot attacks 
the contention that we are to give up Free-trade because the 
rest of Europe have not adopted it. He says that France 
might just as well use that argument to make her abandon 
her Republican form of government, for no other great Euro. 
pean State is a Republic. Mr. Balfour’s very pamphlet itself 
is the result of a state of things which exists only in England. 
What other national Government discusses questions of high 
policy quite openly and freely? In no other country would 
the publication of the evidence of the War Commission be 
allowed. Are we therefore wrong in our traditional methods? 
To the article the editor appends the following important 
note :— 

“We have received from M. Guyot, too late for incorporation in 

his article, the following significant comment on the tariff figures 
quoted (on pp. 4 and 12) from Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet. ‘These 
figures are not the actual ones. English exports to France in 
1902 were valued by the English Customs at £15,587,000, and by 
the French at 567 million francs. The duty paid was 36,349,000 
francs—i.e., 9 per cent. on the English valuation, and less than 
6} per cent. on the French, instead of 30 per cent. as Mr. Balfour 
says. This discrepancy arises from the fact that England, thanks 
to her ‘open door’ policy, enjoys the most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Mr. Balfour, in his haste, has taken for the actual tariff 
the maximum tariff to which England would be exposed if she 
were to adopt his retaliatory plan of campaign !’” 
We wish that every elector could be made to read Mr. 
Winston Churchill's article on Free-trade. It is so simple 
and direct, and goes to the root of the matter. He is ruthless 
in his exposure of the absurd claim that new situations have 
arisen which require new treatment. He points out that the 
New Protectionists differ in no way from the Fair-traders of 
1885, whose contentions were confuted by argument at that 
time, and proved false by subsequent events. The cry that 
change and progress demand that we should recast our tried 
policy is merely a new gilding of the old Protectionist pill.—— 
Mr. Butler Burke's article on “ The Radio-Activity of Matter” 
is difficult for the unlearned to follow, but there seems no 
doubt that the foundations of science will have to be relaid. 
Elements appear to be giving way to the movements of 
electrons, and “ All matter is alive” is the conclusion of Mr. 
Burke. 

The Independent Review, which has already established for 
itself a high position among our leading magazines, does good 
service to the cause of Free-trade by such articles as an 
unsigned one on “The Mora! Issue.” People should ponder 
well what public life will be like if we revert to Protection :— 

“There would be an end of the old honest war of principles 
between Liberal and Conservative; our Press, our elections, our 
Parliament, our public offices would become the arena of a sordid 
scramble of trusts and companies and their shareholders, seeking 
to have their incomes doubled by a scratch of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s pen.” 

France and America are already examples of this.——Mr. 
John Burns writes a vigorous paper in which he damages 
many Protectionist arguments. He asks why machinery was 
excluded from Mr. Balfour's statistics. Was it because “it 
has risen from £8,000,000 in the blessed year 1872 to 
£19,619,000 in 1900”? And he quotes Mr. Jeans, the secre- 
tary of the British Iron Trade Association, who, after giving 
figures showing our rising trade in engineering products, 
says:—“ No other country has an international iron and 
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; ther in imports or exports, of equal 
— pyar pare too, is pie by a quotation from 
pues ales Report on America for 1902, which states that in 
ps ses within the last five years—in fact, since high Protec- 
ar ie cost of living has increased more than in the previous 
twenty years. This cost of living has increased more rapidly 


in recent years than wages. 





NOVELS. 


THE YELLOW VAN.* 

A new book from the pen of Mr. Whiteing agreeably 
diversifies the monotony of the novel-reader’s existence, 
as this accomplished writer belongs to the honourable 
minority who are neither manufacturers nor photographers 
but artists. He has not, that is, been seduced by success 
into the habit of over-production, and the quality of his 
work at every turn proclaims the conscientious workman. 
He is an idealist, perhaps a Utopian, but redeemed 
from fanaticism by a sense of humour and a readiness to 
render justice to the objects of his satire. Thus, though the 
volume before us amounts to an impeachment of our social 
system, it is against the system rather than its individual 
representatives that his attack is chiefly directed. The main 
aim of the story is to exhibit the paralysing influence of the 
feudal system in so far as it survives in the relations between 
our great landlords and their tenants. Yet the Duke of 
Allonby, the figurehead of the system in question, is very far 
from being a villain, or even a despot. He is, on the contrary, 
an amiable and well-meaning young man, of blameless life and 
chivalrous instincts, but effectually prevented from elevating 
and befriending his tenantry by the traditions of his order and 
the character of his instruments, by sycophantic retainers, 
and by agents deeply interested in maintaining the status quo. 
The Duke, as envisaged by Mr. Whiteing, bears a strong 
resemblance to the present Czar,—a ruler whose kindly and 
generous instincts are neutralised by the powerful machinery 
of an all-pervasive bureaucracy. Thus, while his estate 
presents an air of apparent content, with its model villages 
and obsequious deference to the great house, below this 
unruffed surface there is a small leaven of rebelliousness, 
galvanised into activity by occasional acts of oppression on the 
part of harsh and avaricious agents. Apathetic acquiescence 
on the part of the great bulk of the tenantry is, in Mr. 
Whiteing’s picture, the well-nigh universal rule, and indi- 
vidual efforts at self-assertion meet with no _ general 
support. In other words, the survival of the feudal system 
is responsible for a general sapping of the manhood of 
the peasantry. Mr. Whiteing’s cure for the evil is land 
nationalisation, and the story hinges on the fortunes of the 
itinerant lecturer who in his “ yellow van” goes forth single- 
handed to do battle against the serried battalions of modern 
feudalism, reinforced by the resources of the plutocracy. 
There is something intentionally pathetic in the disparity of 
the odds, and the immediate results are disastrous to the 
rebels. Thus George Herion, who is employed by the Duke’s 
neighbour, a retired moneylender, is first of all dismissed by his 
master for attending a political meeting ; and when he has made 
i fresh start as a peddler, and married the village beauty, is 
given notice to quit by the Duke’s agent on the ground that 
his cottage is wanted for a new labourer on the estate, but 
in reality for opposing the ducal nominees at a Parish Council 
election. He drifts to London in search of employment, meets 
with a bad accident, avd while be is in hospital his wife dies 
practically of starvation. But although in the first round the 
Socialist David comes off badly in his encounter with the 
feudal Goliath, it is evident that Mr. Whiteing is by no means 
hopeless as to the ultimate result of the conflict, or in the 
emergence of the “abiding soundness” of the British race. 
What is more, he looks to America, “with all its faults still 
looming large as the land of ideas,” to give us a new start in 
truth and nature. In harmony with this view, the réle of 
benefactress, friend at Court, and-good genius in general is 
assigned to the young Duchess, an ex-“‘school-marm” from a 
rising community in the Western States, whom the Duke had 
wooed and won without revealing his true rank and station. 
Mr. Whiteing, for one, is no believer in the “ deleterious effect of 
Americanisation upon woman” so acidly insisted on by a writer 





* The Yellow Van. By Richard Whiteing. London: Hutchinson and Co, [6s,} 





in the current Nineteenth Century, and the character of the 
Duchess of Allonby as revealed in these pages is altogether 
engaging in its simplicity, freshness, and goodness. Of course, 
she would have been more than mortal if she had not been 
affected by her altered environment, by the incense of admira- 
tion, and by the outlook of her set. She cannot break down 
the walls of her gilded cage, but her native curiosity enables 
her to see a good deal of what is going on outside, and she 
never misses an opportunity of redressing a grievance once it 
is brought to her notice. As a novel with a purpose The 
Yellow Van is perhaps impaired by its freedom from vehement 
partisanship, for Mr. Whiteing is too kindly a writer to be an 
effective pioneer of social revolution. He deals with the idle 
rich in a spirit of gentle irony; he refrains from saeva indig- 
natio, On the other hand, the very moderation of the indict- 
ment may secure it a hearing in quarters where mere invective 
is fruitless, and without in the least committing ourselves to 
the specific remedy recommended in these pages, we can 
cordially applaud the motive as well as the execution of this 
clever and charmingly written satire on our social system. 





Rachel Marr. By Morley Roberts. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)— 
Students of Dickens will remember Mr. Pecksniff’s perplexity 
about the name of “those fabulous animals (pagan, I regret to 
think) who used to sing in the water,” and the readers of 
Rachel Marr may be excused for wondering in the first chapter 
whether the heroine is one of their number. She certainly is 
rather pagan in her ideas, and in the first chapter she holds a 
long conversation by moonlight with a gentleman on a horse 
whilst she is standing in the sea, with the water (as Mr. Morley 
Roberts is careful to assure us) up to her chin. The book is 
chiefly about the sensations of its characters when they are the 
victims of Passion (with a capital “P”). In works of this kind 
there is a very narrow margin separating the sublime and the 
ridiculous, and unfortunately Mr. Morley Roberts constantly 
oversteps it. Perhaps the opening scene strikes the keynote of 
hilarity, for in it, as described above, the heroine’s head protrudes 
from the waves in a manner which reminds one irresistibly of a 
cocoanut on a stick ata fair. At any rate, it is very difficult to 
take the book seriously. 

The Stolen Emperor. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. (J. Long. 6s.) 
—The reader who may not be acquainted with the literary ability 
of Mrs. Fraser must not suffer himself to be discouraged by a 
somewhat unpromising beginning in this “Tale of Old Japan.” 
The story is based on one of the strange situations which have 
occurred from time to time in Japanese politics. The Emperors 
have had to play the part of the Merovingian Kings of France in 
the days of their decadence, or, we may say, of the Grand Lama 
of Thibet nowadays. He had to be a nominis umbra. If it 
seemed likely that he would become real, he was removed. The 
actual power was in the hands of the great feudatories, and these 
naturally were not quite at one about where it should be lodged. 
There is plenty of opportunity here, and Mrs. Fraser has used it 
well, The special charm of her story is in her delineation of the 
Japanese woman. The Empress-mother, Jito; Keta, her devoted 
attendant ; and, above all, the self-sacrificing Sudza, are beautiful 
pictures which no one will easily forget. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of ihe week as have not been 
reserved for review im other forms.] 








Within the Pale. By Michael Davitt. (Hurst and Blackett. 5s.) 
—Mr. Davitt went to Kishineff to learn on the spot the true story 
of the massacres which took place in that town. As to the past, 
he is convinced that a heavy burden of guilt rests on General 
von Raaben, on the Vice-Governor, and on the Chief of Police. 
In a country where the Press is absolutely controlled by authority 
they permitted the one newspaper of Kishineff to preach murder for 
months. When the outbreak took place they did nothing, remain- 
ing ostentatiously indifferent while murder and outrage were 
going on. The Bishop is scarcely less guilty; so are the clergy, 
who, with one exception, remained indifferent. What degrees of 
guilt attach to M. de Plehve, who has thought fit to shield himself 
by false statements, and to the Czar no one can say. As to the 
future, Mr. Davitt sees no hope for the Russian Jew but in 
Zionism. He has no friends in Russia; his only chance is to get 
away from the country. This cannot be done soon. Meanwhile 
let the Czar, suggests Mr. Davitt, publish a ukase to be read in the 
churches denouncing the fable of ritual murder. Unfortunately, 
nothing could be more unlikely. Probably M. Pobiedonostzeff, 
who manages these things, believes, or professes to believe, in it. 
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In a handsome volume of more than a thousand pages, Gemme 
della Letteratura Italiana (Barbera, Firenze; Frowde, London, 
35s. net), Professor Bingham has collected some seven hundred 
specimens of Italian literature from the earliest times down to 
the present day (the last of the nine epochs into which the 
selection is divided being the “ Periodo dei Viventi,” 1870-1900). 
Biographical sketches of the authors laid under contribution are 
given, the earliest being that of Brunetto Latini, a Tuscan writer 
whose life, if we may trust the commonly given dates, was included 
in the thirteenth century. Some notes have been added by the 
editor. 





In the series of “ Little Guides” (Methuen and Co.) we have 
Surrey, by F. A. H. Lambert, illustrated by Edmund H. New 
(3s.), an excellent little book, with its information arranged in 
alphabetical order. Among the interesting facts mentioned is 
that out of about two hundred and eighty names recorded in the 
visitation of 1623, ten only still hold property in the county ; two 
of these are Peers (Lords Midleton and Onslow); of the others 
the best known is Evelyn of Wotton. The Duke of Norfolk 
might be added to the list. Five others are represented in the 
female line, and five more exist elsewhere. 


English Metrists. By T. S. Omond. (R. Pelton, Tunbridge 
Wells. 1s.6d.)—Mr. Omond gives us in this volume a criticism 
and a bibliography of the attempts made to reproduce classical 
metres in English verse. Our own opinion leans, but with no 
very decided inclination, to this conclusion,—if such metres are 
to be used at all, let the rules of strict quantity be followed; 
practically, however, they are best left alone; itis not likely that 
anything really good, anything better than a skilfully performed 
tour de force, will be attained. At the same time, we highly appre- 
ciate the industry and ingenuity which Mr. Omond brings to the 
treatment of his subject 

New Epirions.—In the “ Little Library” (Methuen and Co., 
ls. 6d. net), Selections from the Poems of H. W. Longfellow, with 
an Introduction by Lilian M. Faithfull. Miss Faithfull gives us 
an excellent piece of criticism in her introduction. Longfellow’s 
faults are that he is too obviously didactic, wants humour (the 
power, i.e., of seeing the humour in serious things, though he has 
plenty of fun), and is often commonplace. But then he never 
shocks us; his poems “ impress us little, but always please.” “He 
has set everyday life to music”; “he is at his best in the simple 
treatment of a simple theme.” The selection is good, though, as 
the editor points out, the necessity of leaving out such work as 
“ Hiawatha,” “ The Golden Legend,” and “'The Spanish Student ” 
makes it impossible to do justice to the poet. Polonius: a Col- 
lection of Wise Saws and Modern Instances. By Edward FitzGerald. 
(Same publishers. 2s. net.) “Pocket Book Classics” (George 
Bell and Sons) is a series in which some classical work may 
be had, either with or without a pocket-book for the year. The 
volumes before us are The Odes of Horace, with Conington’s 
Translation; Tennyson’s “In Memoriam”; and M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, translated by George Long (2s. net each, or 4s. 6d. and 

5s. 6d. with the pocket-book). 














MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for November :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Reriew of Reviews, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine, the New Liberal Review, the Geographical Journal, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Open Court, Lippincott's Magazine, Cassier’s 
Magazine, Wilshire’s Mugazine, Cassell’s Magazine, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, the 
Month, the Boy's Own Paper, Travel, the Girl's Realm, Harmsworth’s 
Magazine, Public Works, the Connoisseur, the Architectural Review, 
the Wide World Magazine, the Smart Set, the Educational Review, 
the Monist, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Tome, the 
Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal 
of Education, the Expository Times, the Girls Own Paper, 
Animal Life, Scribner's Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Maqa- 
zine of Art, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Law Mayuzine and 
Review, the Parents’ Review, the Forum, the Liberty Review, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Commonwealth, 
Knowledge, the Expositor, the Treasury, the Author, the Play 
Pictorial, the World's Work, the Printseller, Our Poultry, the 
Library, the Popular Science Monthly, the Indian Magazine, the 
Leisure Hour, the Studio, the International Quarterly, the Lamp, 
the North American Review, the Century Book of Gardening, the 
Sunday Staand, the Captain, the Burlington Magazine, the English 
Historical Review, the Law Quarterly Review, the Journal of 
Theological Studies, Cassell’s British Isles, Part I., the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, the Church Quarterly Review, the Political 
Science Quarterly, the Manchester Quarterly, the Dublin Review, 
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dustrial Canada, Sale Prices, the Art Workers’ 
Christmas Art Annual, the Phil May Picture Book. 








[*,* The address of the Unionist Free-Food League, at whose 
office The Case against the Protective Taxation of Food and Ray 
Material, reviewed in our columns on October 17th, is publisheg 
is 15 Victoria Street, S.W.] 
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AS CIenr TE) | We EMER, OL OUD a5, 5. -cssceanscasecandiasrenensipespacaceracarseced (Si kin) 
Allchin (W. H.), Manual of Medici ne, Vol. V., cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net ite 
Apperson (G. L.), Bygone London OAS eis iecceee eee (E. Stock) net = 
Artin +S ), Contribution 4 l’Etude du Blason en Orient, 8vo or Sin ritch) net ee 
Berry (RB ae , History of the Volunteer Infantry, 1794 to we {(eimpkin) net 25 9 
Bolton (S. K.), Famous Artists, 8vo. a ....(Methuen) net 30 
Bond (J. A. Ww. ), Bird Life in Wild Wales, CP BVO ace (Unwin) we 
Book-keeping for Shopkeepers, 4to .(Simpkin) net 46 
Book of Jeremiah (The), with Introduction and "Notes. by G. Douglas, 

cr 8vo... .. (Hodder & Stoughton} 6/0 
Bradley (A. é. ), “Canada i in ‘the’ Twentieth Century, 8vo ...(Constable) net 150 
Bright (F.), One Pretty Pilgrim’s a gan er 8vo .. (Nash) nM 
Brooks (E. H.), ‘‘Saint’’ Jack, cr 8vo . ..(J. F. Shaw) 9/6 
Buckton (A. M.), The Burden of Engela, er 8v0 ..(Methuen) net 3 6 
Bullen (F. T.), Sea- Wrack, cr 8vo ..... _— & Elder) 60 
Campbell (J. E.), Introductory Treatise on Li i dj 

tinuous Transformation Groups, 8V0 ......... «++. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 14/0 
Campbell (Lady C.), A Woman’s Walks, cr 8vo .. ag Nash) net 6,0 
Campbell (W.), Formosa under the Dutch, 4to K. Paul) net 12 
Christian Apologetics: Addresses by Various Authors, cr8vo is Murray) pet 26 
Cobbett (M.), Racing Life and Racing Characters, cr 8vo... ..(Sands) 60 
Cobden (R.), Political Writings, 2 vols. cr 8vo ....... -.(Unwin) 70 
Collins (W. E. ), The Study of Ecclesiastical History, cr 8y0 (1 Longmans) net 2/6 

Cooke (J. B.), A Nurse’s Handbook of Obstetrics, cr Bror, ee rr ye net 90 
Cowley (A.), Poems: Selections, 4t0.............ccccseesceeeesees Library) net 3/6 
Craig (W.), My Adventures in the Australian Gioidiichds = _ (Cassell) 6/0 
Creighton (M.), Historical Lectures and Addresses, cr 8v0 (Li ongmans) net 50 
Darby (C.), The Children of Theo, cr 8V0 .......sce.00+008 (Gardner & Darton) 3/6 
Davis (A.), The Native Problem in South Africa, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Dods (M.), Forerunners of Dante, cr 8V0 ...........+.004++-..(T. & T. Clark) net 40 
Duclaux (Mme. M.), The Fields of France, cr 8v0 us «(Chapman & Hall) net 50 
Duff (H. L.), Nyassaland under the Foreign ae 8vo.. Bell) net 120 
Farmiloe (E.), One Day, 4to... ee \(Bichards) 60 
Field (R.), The Bondage of Ballinger, cr 8v0. aaaeavcaaevesuse ..(Revell) 36 
Fifty-two Stories of Animal Life and Adventure, 8vo .. me (Hutchinson) 50 
Fifty-two Stories of School and After for Boys, 8vo .--(Hutchinson) 50 
Fifty-two Stonies of School and After for Girls, 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Ford (Mrs. G.), Billy Boy, cr 8vo .. ...(Jarrold) 3/6 
Gautier (T.), Journeys i in Italy, er 8v hinson) net 12.0 
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Gibson {¢ D.), Eighty Drawings, folion cc, ; ..(Lane) net 20/0 
Gibson (J.), Guide to the Civil Service, cr 8vo '(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Green (E. E.), Under Two Queen, Cr 8V0 ..........ssseseeeceeceeseeens J.¥F. Shaw) 5/0 
Grier (8S. C.), On the Winning Side, cr 8vo (J. F. Shaw) 2/6 


Haggard Side (The), 12mo.. ‘|. (Longmans) 5/0 
Harbottle (T. B.), Dictionary of Historical ‘Allusions, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Harrison (J. E.), Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Hooper (W. G.), Aether and Gravitation, 8vo . ened & Hall) net 12/6 
Hutton (W. H.), By Thames and Cotswold, S¥0 (Constable) net 10/6 
Jackson (F. G.), Metal Work, Chasing, and Repousse Work, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 3/0 
Johnston (Sir H.), British Mammals, 4to..................00008 ee A net 12/6 
Johnstone (J. A.), Dreams that were not all Dreams, cr 8vo ......(E. Stock) 5/0 
Joughin (C.), Gorry, Son of Orry, cr 8vo .. ..(Jarrold) 6/0 
Journal of Montaigne’s Travels in Italy by Way « ‘of Switzerland and 
Germany, 1580 and ete 3 vols. 12mo... Gentes .se+(J. Murray) net 15/0 










_— of Kings (The), 4to ... 5/0 
Lake (R.), Handbook of Diseases of the Ear, cr 8v0.. 60 
Lawrence (A.), Journalism as a Profession, cr 8vo . 3/6 


Le Breton (T.), Miss Franklyn, cr 8vo ..... 
Lee (A.), The Baronet in Corduroy, cr 8vo 
Little (Mrs. A.), Li Hung-Chang, 8vo ...... 
Maartens (M.), My Poor Relations, cr 8vo .. 
McCarthy (J.), Portraits of the Sixties, 8vo . 
MeCulloch (Sir E.), Guernsey Folk Lore, 8v0 ... 


..(Foxwell) 6/0 
(Richards) 6/0 
.(Cassell) net 15/0 
...(Constable) 6/0 
.(Unwin) net 15/0 
(E. Stock) 126 


McCutcheon (G. B.), Castle Craneycrow, cr 8V0............cceee0e0 "\(Bichards) 60 
Macmillan (H.), The Touch of God, and other ananpansesn cr eee: C. Brown) 36 
Maloney (J. S.), Sons of Vengeance, cr 8vo.. ... (Revell) 6/0 


Marshall (B.), An Old London Nosegay, cr 8v0 | 
Melville (A.), The Possibilities of Life’s My eS cr 8vo 
Miltoun (F.), Dickens’ London, cr 8vo .... 
Ozaki (Y. T.), The Japanese Fairy Book, Ato. 
Phillpotts (E.), My Devon Year, 4to... as ..(Methuen) net tot 0 
Reinach (T.), Jewish Coins, cr 8vo... (Lawrence & Bullen) 36 
Rendet (H.), Under Which King ? OREVO ce (Nelson) 26 
Richardson (T.), Forty Years’ Ministry in East London: a Memoir, cr 8vo 
(Hodis & Stoughton) 3/6 
Riley (I. W.), The Founder of Mormonism, cr $vo .........(Heinemann) net 10/0 
Russell (T. B. ), Borlase and Son, cr 8vo.... .(Lane) 60 
Sanders (W.), Digest of the Results of the Gousuis “of. England. ‘and Wales 
in 1901, 8vo oe (Layton) net 36 
—. (G. E.), “History ‘of. Classical “Scho from the Sixth Century 
B.C. to End of Middle Ages, cr 8vo .... .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Scherren (H.), Popular Natural History of ‘the ‘Lower iota (Inverte- 
brate), er 8vo ...... os ..(R.T.S.) 3/6 
Seeley (E.), Under Cheddar Cliffs 100 Years Ago, BOW aicicdarce (Seeley) 50 
Sidgwick (H.), The Development of European a weal (Macmillan) net 10,9 
Smith (E. A.), The Fulfilling of the Law, cr 8vo .. .(Hutchinson) 6/9 
Smith (F. J. J.), Poetical Works, cr8vo ............. ...(Skeffington) 7/6 
Stables (G.), Chris CUNDINGDAII, CP BVO -....06065005500s00eccececes<oeeen (J. F. Shaw) 5,0 
Stanton (V. H.), The Gospels as Historical Documents, Part I., 8vo 


..(Seeley) 50 
(Ke Paul) net 60 
..(Nash) net 6/0 

of ‘(Constable) net 60 





oo 















Stevenson (Mrs, M. L.), From Saranac to the Marquesas .. 
Syrett (N.), The Magic City, and other Fairy Tales.. -(Lawrenee & Bullen) 3/6 
Taylor (A. E.), Elements of Metaphysics, 8vo.. ..(Methuen) net 10/6 


Thomson (A.), Millet and the Barbizon School, ce eae: (Bell) net 10/6 
Thomson (W.), The Housing Handbook (Nat. Housing Reform Council) net 26 
Thonger (C.), Book of Garden Furniture, cr 8V0........... cecsesceeees (Lane) net 2/6 


Tytler (S.), Sir David's Visitors, cr 8vo.. ..(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Underdown (E.), Christina: a Romauce, er ‘Bvo.. .(Sonnenschein) 6,0 
Vaughan (G. T.), The Principles and Practice of Surgery (Lippincott) net 15/0 
Walker (C. F.), The Chameleon, cr 8V0...........:s:cccceeseeeseeees ( Digby & Long) 6/0: 
Walwyn (H. W. S. ), Nature’s Riddles, cr 8vo . peti eat (Cassell) 6,9 
Warner (A. B.), West Point Colours, cr 80 ..............scceccscesseesecees (Nisbet) 6/0 
Watson (C. G.), The Modest Man's Motor, cr 8yo...(Lawrence and Bullen) 3/6 
be (T. R.) and Dennis (G. R.), The Art of James McNeill Whistler, 


vo ..(Bell) net 10/6 
Wells (A. ‘R. y. ‘Studies in the Art of Illustration, cr 8¥0 "(Reve Il) net 36 
Whishaw (F.), Lost Sir Brian, cr 8vo .... aaa ...(Gardner & Darton) 3 
White (M.). Basket Making at Home, cr BVO «0 .(Pearson) 20 


Williams (T. C.), Treatise on the Law of Vendor and. Purchaser, Vol. L, 




















the Economic Review, the Journal of Comparative Literature, [n- 





8vo .. vessserssssesee(Sweet & Maxwell} 25/0 
Willson (B.), Ledger and Sword, 2 vols. 8yo . ..(Longmans) net 21) 
Winter (J. 8.), Little Joan: a Novel, cf 8¥0 ssssscscssssscsssccnen (F. V. White) 60 

















(Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6, 
.(Methuen) net 6/ ! 
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“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE... - 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
os LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


tm & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


MONTE FIANO WINE. 
Grown and Exported by E, STRACHAN MORGAN, Fresoue. 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents: 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 


Sample and Price List free on application. 
18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London. 











« Well adapted for table use.”—Lancet. “ A sound, —_ wine.” 


. P. Steele, M.D, 


SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





ee 


FIRE. LIFE. 


INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





VINOLIA SOAP 


DOESN’T “BITE” 
THE SKIN. ... 





To make Home Nursing as 
efficient as Hospital Nursing 


it is necessary to adopt Hospital methods as far as possible, 


Most of the great Hospitals use Lemco as a substitute for 
old-fashioned Beef-Tea, Lemco is the most concentrated 
essence of Beef known, and is ever so much better than 
home-made Beef-Tea. 

Lemoo can be retained by the most delicate stomach when 


all other foods are rejected. 


We wc « 


oO 
oO 
O 
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mmm 
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00 0 





Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 
It is far and away the 
most nutritious 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—5i Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq, Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon, Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. ‘ Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C, W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
at ge Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus ca aa pen Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 31st next. 














Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—— Vide Works 





by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


BROWNING’S 
‘‘AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1nG, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations free. 
GLOVES. 








Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 


finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. buttons, 
Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 
GLOVES Quality B, Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
. 3s. 11d., post-free.) 


DEBENHAM Anp FREEBODY, WiaMoreE STREET, W. 





BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | 11 Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,’3 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


| application, 
ANN 


E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
TRADE-MARK. 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
ACCIDENTS 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 
OF ALL KINDS; 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 








SOME RARELY-TO-BE-PICKED-UP BARGAINS IN 
Genuine Antique Rugs 


are THIS DAY on SALE at 


HAMPTONS 


Hampton and Sons have just received direct from their resident 
agent in the East an important collection of genuine old Persian 
Rugs, including some pieces of exceptional rarity and interest, 


Every Bug is marked in plain figures at 

FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS than its 

current market value. Connoisseurs of Antique Rugs will find 
that these Bargains are well worthy of a visit of inspection, 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., 





beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 


EPPS’S COCOA 





PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 5S.W. 
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U FIVERsiItY OF LIVERPOOL. 
ROSCOE CHAIR OF ART. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR of ARCHI.- 
TECTURE, now vacant. The emoluments of the Chair are derived partly 
from a fixed endowment of £375 a year, partly from a share of students’ fees. 
The election will be for five years, and the Professor will be eligible for re- 
election : he will not be debarred from engaging in private practice, so far as it 
does not conflict with the duties of the Chair.—Applications and testimonials 
must be forwarded to the REGISTRAR of the University on or before 
—— 8lst. For fuller details apply to the SECRETARY, the University, 

iverpool. 


IVINGTON anp BLACKROD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
RIVINGTON, LANCASHIRE. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this 
School. Duties to commence on May 4, 1904. Fixed stipend, £150, with house, 
and capitation grant of £3. Number of boys this term 35, of whom 12 are 
boarders. Candidate must be between the ages of 27 and 35, or thereabouts, 
a member of the Church of England, and Graduate of a British University. 
8 >and Math tical qualifications preferred. 

Applications to be received not later than November 20th, 1903. 

Further particulars on application to the undersigned, 

F. NIGHTINGALE, 
Deputy Clerk to the Governors. 








12 Acresfield, Bolton. 


ABERDASHER®S’ ASKE’S SCHOOLS.—The SCHOOL 
GOVERNORS of the HABERDASHERS’ ASKE'S ACTON SCHOOL 
INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST of HEAD-MISTRESS. Age not to 
exceed 35. The School is a Second Grade School, administered under a scheme 
of the Charity Commissioners for the education of Girls between the ages of 
8and19. There is a Kindergarten Department. Pupils are prepared for the 
various Public Examinations and for Entrance Scholarships to the Women’s 
Colleges. The commencing salary offered, consisting of fixed sum and 
capitation fees, amounts on present numbers in School to about £400 per 
annum. No residence provided. Arrangements for Pension will be made.— 
Forms of application can be obtained from, and must be sent on or before 
November 23rd to, R. J. ELLIS, Aske’s Hatcham School, Jerringham Road, 
New Cross, 8.E. 


EDE COLLEGE, DURHAM. 


The OFFICE of PRINCIPAL of this Training College for Schoolmasters 
will be VACANT attheend of the year. Salary £500,—Applications, supported 
by such testimonials as the applicants may think fit, will be received, not later 
than November 21st, by Rev. Canon KYNASTON, The College, Durham. 


OR SALE, TWO large ALBUMS CONTAINING 
several hundred LETTERS and AUTOGRAPHS, forming a unique 
record of last century, collected by the late Marchioness of Cholmondeley. 
On view at STEVENS’, 38 King Street, Covent Garden, through whom offers 
may be made. 


AYING GUEST.—GENTLEMAN, engaged during the 

day, WISHES TO BE RECEIVED in a refined family. Hampstead 

district preferred.—Address, stating terms, to ‘* P. G.,” care of Leathwait and 
Simmons, 5 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


OME SCHOOL on RICHMOND HILL, healthy, 
bracing, for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS of any age. Only twelve 
taken. Lofty, cheerful rooms. Liberal diet. Highly Certificated English 
and French Resident Governesses. Visiting Professors. Recommended by 
no bility and clergy.—Misses HAYWARD and EVERY, Stoneham House, 
Queen’s Road, Richmond, London. 
LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss POTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis aud hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are giveu.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


























INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867, Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Pubhc Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafrunt; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drilt.—F'or Annual Keview and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


ETTLE, YORKS HIRE—OVERD ALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Heuad- Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class, Tnp.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 








LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 
UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 











OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1904, 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 

ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 

London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 

M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 

of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P.. D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern edu- 
cation and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. Pupils 
successfully prepared for public Exams. Mod. tees. Sanitation certiticuted. Ten- 
nis, hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 

















Se 


T. MONI OC A’S Ss 
S TAD WORTH, ccmema’ Hoo, 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 


Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above ithi . 
London. . - Vi 3 sea, within twenty miles of 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages 


a cultured and refined home. of 





Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 25rz. 


St: P AUS GIRLS’ SCHOO, 
* or Rg neo A : SARERRSTTH, ; ’ 
rustees of the Foundation: The Mercers’ C 
Head-Mistress : eye 
Miss ee °° R. GRAY, Class. Trip., Newnham College, Cambridge, 





3 wi awa: upon the results imadt 
— oy -t re be by = Wovessbes, . “ms tion 
ese olarships defray the Tuition Fees throughout th i : 
tenure. . . . © Period of their 
Full particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the Sch 
or from Sir JOHN WATNEY, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.¢, el, 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 


Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and Histor , 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities. autor, Misa 
higher examinations. No oan examinations under the age of 16, Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; th 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford ; Mrs. ‘T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S,; Mr, Arthur Milman, ’ 


rPXHE DORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTON 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder. 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L. THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and 
Miss E, THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an im. 
portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application, 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French: 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim. 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL, 








ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, 
_4_ SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. ‘Tennis-lawns and hockey-tield. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 
LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 
for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 
life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &e.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 
OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident sa and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good Musical advantages, 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise. 
Principals, the Misses FOX. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING. 

SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE.  First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds, 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, kc. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—" G.,” care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Jomt Board. 
Healthy locahty; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
e Traming College for Secondary Teachers. RECOGNISED by the 
BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 
60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL otf Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 




















NEN BAR Sr oy F DURHAM 

DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 4 ; 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, und Cost of Residence in 

the Women's Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


Sige} COLLEGE.—A Church of England Public 
School, conducted in accordance with the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. Many Successes at the Universities and in the Army. Numbers have 
trebled during the last six years. Thirty acres of playiny-fields. Remarkable 
health record. Fees £75 per annum; reductions made for the Sons of Clergy 
and Officers.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 





RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 
: SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 
Sons of Gentlemen; ages 14-19; special care with backward and — 
Boys; genera! School curriculum, with handicrafts and much outdoor work; 
also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies ; beautiful and bracing situa 
tion.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G-S. 








ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 





Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts, 





() UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on TUESDAY and 
WEDNESDAY, December 8th and 9th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
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ROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


HU pasted 
C CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


q NING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 

4 RESIDENT AL ed in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
=n prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teac — 
Stndents The ae“ of the College is carried on in co-operation with that ts) 
Diplomas. rd University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 


ele Se and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal. Miss MACKENZIE-SMI1 i. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


ss HOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
. mance i vies girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
pr i omfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
css held Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 
Pasig A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
ae ly to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 





pectus and terms app 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


: is i i a for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
‘This School is specialty TS pogo small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
<i The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
pe cw healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
pow < wimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field. Fees £40 
Basil, $y Te SCHOLARSHIPS—two of the value of £15, and two of £10— 
toe. OFFERED for COMPETITION on DECEMBER 3th, 1903.—For 
TeHoulare apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs. HOCKLY, Uplands School, 
qrebery Road, St. Leonards. 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Detached_house in the healthiest 
and most fashionable part of Dresden, near the ‘‘ Grosse Garten. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Home comforts. Large garden. ON LY TEN 
PUPILS RECEIVED. Unusual advantages for Languages, Music, and Art, 
Head-Mistress holds a Diploma of the Conservatoire of Music, Leipzig. 
Highest English references.—For Prospectus and full information apply to 
Mr, TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 











NERMANY, AROLSEN WALDECK.—A Lady, living 

with her father in this quiet residential place, RECEIVES ONE LADY 

or ONE GENTLEMAN desiring to acquire the German Language. Quiet 

and cultivated home, Terms moderate.—References through Frl, DREVES, 
Eamont, Bayshill Road, Cheltenham. 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 
at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch Ladies RECEIVE a few 
GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art, and continue their English 
education if desired. French spoken; good masters; lectures, concerts, 
Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Inquiries 
answered by Mrs, RIDEOUT, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 








ARIS—EDUCATIONAL HOME for DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN. Mules, GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 34 rue 

Michel Ange. Detached house in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois 

de Boulogne. Large garden. Languages and all accomplishments by the best 

Masters. Recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, of the Clapham High School, to 
whom reference may be made, 


))DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms, Highest references.—8 Kuaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 8. W. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


] ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.—Preference for 
BOARDER VACANCIES in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior 
Houses.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFCRD.—SCHOLAR- 
e SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, £60-£25. EXAMINATION NOVEM- 
BER 25th.—Apply the WARDEN. 

















, BEES, CUMBERLAND— 

Public School Education, Splendid situation on sea coast; fine baGtinte. 
gymnasium, swimming bath, workshops, &c. Very valuable LEAVING 
SCHOLARSHIPS to Universities; at least EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
SHIPS next MARCH. Fees for Board and Tuitien, £52 to £33.—Apply, Rev 
H, A. P. SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master, 


T MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR 
MODERN SCHOOL. Splendid Premises, Laboratories, Workshops 
SPECIAL CLASSES, ARMY, COOPER’S HILL, 
Numerous Recent Successes, 
Head-Master—Rev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Publi 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Oper 
healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—Fo 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


N O. 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
[ W.—Mr. GEORGE EGERTON’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
te aa (Recognised by Board of Education.) Gymnastics, military drill, an¢é 
ootball. 


HE Rev. R. G. and Mrs. DOUGLAS WISH to HEAR 

of a LITTLE BOY (aged 4 to 7) as COMPANION to their LITTLE BOY 

ot 5. Good Nursery Governess kept, and good Doctornear. Country Vicarage 

in Cotswolds. Beautiful healthy situation, Terms by arrangement,—Address 
North Nibley Vicarage, Dursley, Glos. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Mr. FRANK 
TOWNSEND, B.A., PREPARES PUPILS (non-resident) by PRIVATE 
TUITION for the Public Schools (Scholarship and Entrance Examinations) 
the Universities, the Royal Navy, Medical aud Legal Preliminary Examina 
tions, kc. Mr. Townsend's method with backward pupils has met with extra 
ordinary success. Fees payable only when pupil successful in Examination.- 
List of Successes, &c., on application, 2 and 3 Chelsea Gardens, S.W. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev 

W. B. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations, Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For meme address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 























LIS:Y QO 


P AT N’S 
(Boys and GIRLs) 
AND TUTORS, 1903. 
AN AID TO PARENT'S IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s, 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 

Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 

J. & J, PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statemeut of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


{UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOULS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGAR'EN. tor Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near ser. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Lllustrated Prospectus on application. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 

AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 

Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répetitrices, Chaperons 

Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


SCHOOLS 

















OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—There are a 

few VACANCIES in the Science Master’s House. Woodbridge is a 

First Grade School, recently developed through large endowments, Classical 

or Modern Curriculum, Army Class, Valuable Entrance Scholarships, and 

Leaving Exhibitions. 34 acres playing-tields, &c. Gymnasium, laboratory, 

workshop, fives-courts.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply to W. A. DOUGLAS 
RUDGE, M.A., Woodbridge. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions, House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories, Cadet 
Corps, Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations, Entrance 
scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


Sh 8-3? 2 ® ec #OO & 
An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904. 


Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Kev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 

















TIELSTED SCHOOL.—JUNIOR HOUSE. 


House-Master: Dr. F. J. STEPHENSON, Medical Officer*to the School. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


Kes SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 
for Classics, Maths. and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 








HAr EYBURY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS, November 24th-26th. Four Senior, Ten Junior, 
from £50 downwards, Three restricted to Sons of Clergy.—Particulars from 
SECRETARY. 
(GLENALMOND.—The NEXT TERM BEGINS on 

‘RIDAY, January 22nd. Special Classes for Army and Navy. Facilities 


for learning Engineering. Junior School for boys from 9 to 13,—Apply to the 
Warden, Rev. A, B, F, HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth, 








N RS. RICHMOND’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY for 
i LADIES, 21 York Place, Baker Street, W.—In providing work for 
ladies, Mrs. Richmond makes a point of inquiring into the nature of the ser- 
vices required and the qualifications needed in every case, so as to secure that 
every post shall be suitably filled. A Prospectus, with scale of fees, will be 
sent on application. 


WN R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and ‘applications made to Mr, S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH. 
Literature gratis and post-free—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, Loudon, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
x TEMPO BRE SPEAKING. 
POSTAL TUITION. 
Mr. H. D. NUTTALL, F.R.S.L., Whitetield, near Manchester, 
Established 1893, 
MS. Revised, Criticised, Corrected. Literary Assistance. 


T ¥ PP WwW zx. £.. 3% 42 eo 

ALL KINDS of COPYING quickly and carefuliy executed in best style. 
Testimonials from many literary persons. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d, 
per 1,000 words. (Established 1893,)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, 
Balbam, London, S.W. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES,—Only Kemedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books,—Tins, ls. 3d., 
2s, 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 
CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Suiferers. boys Treated and L ited at Bedford; individual attention ; 
home comforts; lurge cricket teld, swimmiug, gymuasium., ‘ Stammering,” 
post-free, 1s.—Address, “Stuvertou,’ Bediord; aud 10 Bertinck St., London, W 
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NAVAL SCHEME. 


NEY 
CADETSHIPS. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovursz), LTD., 


ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS. 
Established 1835. 


PORTSMOUTH,—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—4 Fore Street. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmoutz), LTD., have supplied a large 
proportion of the Outtits for Cadets on joining 


THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA,’ 


“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovru), LTD., 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM. 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

: or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminary 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


R. LUNN’S and MR. PEROWNE’S CRUISES. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,274 tons. 

















£21 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE Cruise. 26 days, Ticket Dover, 
Calais, Marseilles included. 





SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 
OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month, 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills.—Apply to THE BOOTH 
8.8. CO, (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 James St., Liverpool. 


INTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 

















For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 

OOKS.—F. W. HOLLAND, Bookseller, 21 John Bright 

Street, Birmingham, claims (1) That he pays the best prices obtainable 

for books. (2) That his prices for books are the cheapest in the market. (3) 

That he is the most useful Bookseller. Please state wants. Catalogues supplied 
free. Specially wanted, Illustrated Sporting Books. Kindly note the address. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
- DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's Novemter Catalogue 
of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches Literature. 
Post-free.—H, J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseiler, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—During this season we want to buy 
over £1,000 worth of Books of General Literature, besides First Editions 

and rare books. We give good prices for anything rare, curious, quaint, fine 
bindings, &c. Report us any books you have; unlikely looking books often 
prove most valuable. List free.—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham, 


oO ON D-H A ND BOO K §. 
CATALOGUE of Rare and Curious Old Books, Adventures, Shakespeariana, 


Romances, Early Drama, &c., post-free of READER, Orange Street, High 
Holborn, London. 




















S A. dN dD HV on Y¥, 
CATALOGUE (No. 8) OF RARE PORTRAITS, PRINTS, AND 
BOOKPLATES NOW READY. Catalogues of Old and Rare Books and 
MSS. issued periodically. Libraries and Collections purchased, 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather. 


Milk Food, No. 2. 
From 3 to 6 mths, 











Milk Food, No. 1. 
From birth to3 mths. 


Malted Food, No. 3. 


From 6 mths. & upwards, 





A pamphlet on “ Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 


raat 
MAPLE & CO 
LONDON PARIS 
MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


2s Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookcases, Eseritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


The “RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s, 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
MAPLE & CO 


THE ASSOCIATION of DIAMOND 
MERCHANTS, Ltd, 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
West End Branech—68 PICCADILLY. 


£5,000  “7iMES” £5,000 





WORTH OF SYSTEM OF WORTH OF 
SECOND-HAND MONTBLY SECOND-HAND 
FOR SALE. PAYMENTS. FOR SALE. 
Write for Special Illus- Write for Write ennai Illus: 


trated List. Particulars. trated List, 


Please write for Illustrated Catalogue (i), the 
Finest in the World, 4,000 Illustrations, post-sree, 


Note ApprEss :— 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONK GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 

LIBRABIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopk and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St.. London, E.C. 





INVESTED FUNDS...... £47,000,000. 









Poa agaS 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
OF 


WALTER CRANE’S MASTERPIECE. 





HENRY F. BUMPUS having Purchased 
the remaining copies of 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
WALTER CRANE, 
is Offering them for Sale 
= OF At £5 10s. Net. 
i ” (ORIGINAL PRICE, £10 15s. NET.) 
> PRICE WILL BE RAISED SHORTLY. 


The work is in 6 volumes, bound in Art canvas, gilt 
top, with Cover Design in Red and Gold, enclosed in 


Handsome Peacock Blue Cloth Case. 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 


230 Illustrations by 
WALTER CRANE. 


For the information of those who are not acquainted with 
this work the following description is reprinted from 


the original Prospectus :— 





The edition is in large post quarto (9 x 11 in.) printed 
on Arnold hand-made paper specially made for it. 


It contains in all 231 M[lustrations by WALTER 
CRANE, including 98 Full-page Designs, 80 Canto 
Headings, and 53 Tail-pieces, 


The text, in clear Caslon English type well spaced, 
is the product of a careful eollation with all the 
sixteenth century editions; and Mr. Wise has given, in 
addition to his preface and a complete Bibliography, 
many facsimiles of these early title-pages. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


The Athenzwm.—“ Mr. Crane possesses a superabundance of invention, and 
a sort of rapturous sympathy with romantic chivalry, and the allegorising 
mood of Spenser...... No modern artist is so well qualified to illustrate Spenser 
as Mr, Crane...... Many of these desigus for title-pages, head-pieces, and tail- 
pieces are quite beyond praise as examples of book decorations and enrich- 
ments......The ornate unrealness, as well as the high-wrought affectations, 

omp, and lofty air of the Elizabethan verse obtain throughout the cuts both 

«se aud small, borders (all of which are first-rate pieces of decoration), 
vignettes, and tail-pieces,” 

“Mr, Wise has added much to the value of the edition by including in his 


careful and elaborate preface documents which are seldom found in modern 
Teprints of the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ ”’ 


The Saturday Review.—‘‘In Spenser Mr. Crane finds a congeniai field for his 
decorative skill aud fancy, especially shown in his ‘ broideur’ desigus for the 
full-page illustrations, and in tail-pieces and headings for cantos.” 





The Sphere.—‘ Mr. Heury Bumpus, who recently opened a very fine book 
shop in Holborn—almost in the same place where his uncle carried ou business 
for many years--has just issued a very handsome book. This is the famous 
edition of Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene’ that was illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane 
and edited by Mr. Thomas J. Wise. Mr. Wise’s well-known enthusiasm for 
bibliography and his possession of the early editions of the ‘ Faerie Queene’ 
gave him special quuliiications for editing the book. As for Mr. Walter 
Crane’s drawings it would be impossible to speak too highly of these; they 
are among the triumphs of his art. I reproduce a small facsimile of one of 
them, but the whole book makes a splendid treasure-house.” 


HENRY F. BUMPUS, 


335 HIGH HOLBORN, 


(Adjoining Staple Inn) 


LONDON, W.C. 














OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


—_—_—— 


DRAWINGS BY 
OLD MASTERS. 


In the University Galleries and the Library of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Chromo-Collotype Facsimiles, Selected and Described 
by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. In half-yearly parts, each con- 
taining 20 Drawings. Subscription price, £3 3s. net per part. 


PART I, NOW READY, includes Drawings by 


Carpaccio—Claude—Correggio—Costa—Griinewald—Holbein the 
Elder—Leonardo da Vinci—Michelangelo—Montagna—Raphael— 
Rembrandt—Rubens—Schongauer—Sodoma (?) 


A COLLOTYPE FACSIMILE OF THOSE 


PORTIONS OF SHAKESPEARE which found no place in the First Folio, 
viz., Pericles, Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, Sonnets, The Pass:onate Pil- 
grim. A Supplement to the Facsimile of the First Folio Shakespeare, 
published 1902, With Introduction by Mr. Sipney Ler, Limited Edition, 
in various styles as under :—As five separate volumes, in real vellum, £6 5s, 
net per set; in paper boards, £3 10s, net per set. As a single volume in 
rough calf, £4 4s. net; in paper boards, £3 3s, net, 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


Edited by Mrs, Pacer Tornser. Containing 400 Letters not included in 
the Latest Edition of the Collected Letters: 100 of which have never 
before been printed, Collated with the Original MSS. as far as possible. 

With Additional Notes and full Analytical Index by Mrs. Paget TornBgEr. 

With 50 Photogravure Illustrations and 3 Facsimiles of Original Letters, in 

Three Styles. 

I, Special Limited Edition, in 16 vols. demy 8vo, printed on Hand-made 
he Subscription price, £12 net in boards, and £19 4s, net for Copies full 
bound, 

II, In 8 double vols., printed on Oxford India Paper, crown &vo, cloth, gilt 
edges. Subscription price, £5 4s, net. 

I. In 16 vols,, on ordinary paper, crown 8vo, cloth, gilttop. Subscription 
price, £4 net. 

The first Four Volumes will be ready this month. After Publication the 
Price of the Volumes will be substantially increased, 


SACRED SITES OF THE GOSPELS. With 


63 Plates. By W.Sanpar, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., with the Assistance of 
Pau. WatTeruouss, M.A., F.B.1.B,A, 8vo, cloth, 13s. 6d. net, 


PLANT GEOGRAPHY UPON A PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL BASIS, By Dr. A. F. W. Scutmper. The Authorized English 
Edition, by Wittiam BR. Fisner, M.A. Revised by Percy Groom, M.A. 
In 4 Monthly Parts. With a Photogravure, 5 Collotypes, 4 Maps, and 
497 other Illustrations, Part II now ready. Royal 8vo, paper covers, 
9s, net. 


THE MEDIAEVAL STAGE. By E. K. 


Cuambers, B.A. With 2 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s, net. 


THE ORIGIN AND THE GROWTH OF THE 


ENGLISH COLONIES AND OF THEIR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 
An Introduction to Mr. C. P. Lucas’s “* Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies.” By Hucu Epwarp Ecerton, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
8 Maps, 3s. 6d. ; or in cheaper binding, 2s. 6d, 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 


PEOPLES. By the late Sir Witt1am Witson Honter. New Edition. 
Revised and Continued to the Coronation Darbar of 1903, by the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE LOGIC OF ARITH- 


METIC. By M. E, Boote. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; or interleaved with 
writing-paper, 3s. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, _Illus- 


trated with Drawings on Wood by GrorGe CrurgesHanxk (never before 
published). Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, royal8vo. Subscription 
price, 21s. net. [Ready this month. 


THE SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS. Now 


First Printed with the Melodies for which they were written. A Study 
in Tone-Poetry. With Bibliography, Historical Notes. and Glossary. By 
James C. Dick. 8vo. cloth, pp. xliii-536, printed on rag-made paper, with 
4 pp. Facsimile MS., 10s 6d. net to subscribers before January Ist, 1904. 
After that date the price will be increased, 


GEMME DELLA LETTERATURA ITALIANA 


MODELLI DI PROSA E POESIA con notizie biografiche, guidizi 
critici, e argomenti delle opere principali antiche e moderne. Per uso 
delle scuole e delle colte persone specialmente d’Inghilterra e degli Stati 
Uniti d’America. Raccoltida J. F. Bineguam. With a Portrait, 4to, half- 
parchment, 35s. net; paper covers, 30s. net. 
Academy.—‘ This superb volume has a scope far wider than that suggested 
by its title...... The book is monumental, well qualified to hold a permanent 
place alike in the library of the student and the lover of poetry.” 





London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, 
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B. T. BATSFORD’S PUBLICATIONS 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 


JUST READY.—4to, leather gilt, £2 10s. net. 
OLD LONDON SILVER: its History, its 


Makers, and its Marks. A Handbook for Collectors and 
Connoisseurs. By MontTaGuE Howarp. With 6 Plates in 
Silver and Gold, 200 Illustrations from Special Photographs, 
and 4,000 Facsimiles of Makers’ Marks and Hall Marks. 


Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 18s. net. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE 
AND ROME: a Sketch of its Historic Development, for 
the Use of Students and General Readers. By W. J. ANDER- 
son, Author of “The Architecture of the Renaissance in 
Italy,” and R. PHEN# Spiers, I'.S.A. With 185 Illustrations 
from Photographs and Drawings, 

“ As a comprehensive résumé of the history and characteristics of Greek and 
Roman Architecture this must certainly be considered to be the best one- 
volume work of its kind that has yet appeared in our language.”—Bui!der. 
“It is such a work as many students of Architecture and the Classics have 
vainly yearned for, and lost precious years in supplying its place.”—Architect. 
* A vivid and scholarly picture of Classic Art.”—British Architect, 


Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. net. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE IN ITALY. A General View for the Use of 
Students and General Readers. By W. J. ANDERSON, A.R.I.B.A. 
Third Edition, containing 64 Full-page Plates, and 100 smaller 
Illustrations in the Text, from Photographs and Drawings, 

“Should rank amongst the best architectural writings of the day.” 
—Edinburgh Review. 
Large Svo, cloth gilt, 21s, net. 


EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 
IN ENGLAND. An Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Tudor, Elizabethan and Jacobean Periods, 1500-1625. 
By J. ALFRED GotcH, F.S.A. With 300 Illustrations from 
Drawings and from Photographs specially taken. 
“The most charming book that has yet been issued on the English 
Renaissance. It is impossible for anyone of taste to be disappointed with its 
contents,”—Antiquary. 


Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. net. 
OLD ENGLISH DOORWAYS. A Series of 


Historical Examples from Tudor Times to the end of the 
Eighteenth Century. Illustrated on 70 Plates reproduced in 
Collotype from Photographs specially taken by W. Gats- 
WORTHY DAVIE, with Historical and Descriptive Notes by H. 
TANNER, jun., A.R.L.B.A., Author of “English Interior Wood- 
work,” 

Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, 21s, net. 


A BOOK OF COUNTRY HOUSES. Contain- 


ing 62 Plates reproduced from Photographs and Drawings of 
Perspective Views and Plans of a variety of executed examples, 
By ErRnEst NEWTON, Architect. 


Large imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 25s, net. 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS, ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY. A Treatise on the 
Planning, Arrangement, and Fitting of Day and Boarding 
Schools, having special regard to School Discipline, Organisa- 
tion, and Educational Requirements. By FELIX Cray, B.A, 
Architect. 500 pp., with 400 Illustrations, 

“To the architect and the schoolmaster alike it will prove an invaluable work 
of reference. Every type of secondary and elementary school is fully illustrated 
and adequately described.”—Scheol World, 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net, 


THE PLANNING AND FITTING-UP OF 
CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL LABORATORIES. 
By T. H. RussELL, M.A. With 36 Illustrations, 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 
THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MONEY. 


By WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Economic Review.—‘‘ Few writers in recent times have so well exhibited the 
intinite possibilities for revolution in economic theory to which the historical 
spirit is capable of giving rise as Mr. Carlile.” 

Liverpool Post.—‘* The conclusions here inducted are explained and led up to 
by a wealth of argument and illustration, with copious quotation of authorities 
and consideration of varying views which should secure for Mr. Carlile’s 
intensely interesting volume a place beside the celebrated treatise of Lord 
Liverpool on ‘ The Coins of the Realm.’” 

Sheffield Telegraph.—** The appeal to history has seldom been made to better 
purpose. It seems to act as a solvent to economic puzzles which have in- 
vested the subject with a haze of fallacy, so that we can almost watch them 
melt away in a lucid and unbeclouded atmosphere.” 

Rae § Magazine.—“ He keeps well abreast with the currency problems of 
the time. : 


The concluding chapters of the work have a bearing on many of 
the questions raised in the present Fiscal controversy. 





aaa 
THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE POLICY OF IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. By the Right 
Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. " 


THE MILITARY LESSONS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
By General von der Goltz, Author of “The Nat 
Arms,” 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND MOROCCO. By Walter B. Harris 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. By 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S., Editor of the « Dictionary 
of Economics.” 


SOME EARLY INPRESSIONS—JOURNALISM., By Sir Leslig 
Stephen, K.C.B. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


THE DUTIES OF A CONSUL. By Sir Dominie Colnaghi 
late Consul-General, Boston, U.S.A, R 


MODERN FRENCH CARICATURISTS. By W. Roberts. 
THE GROWTH OF THE GERMAN NAVY. By Enquirer, 


SIR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH AND THE FREE Foop 
LEAGUE. By Sir Charles Follett, late Solicitor of His 
Majesty’s Customs, 


GREATER BRITAIN, 


WAR, 
ion ig 


Price 2s, Gd. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
ADAM SMITH ON FREE TRADE AND 
PROTECTION. 


Being a Reprint of certain Chapters of ‘‘The Wealth cf Nations,” 
With an Introduction, Index, and Statistical Appendix by 
THOMAS ALLAN INGRAM, B.A., LL.B, 
384 pp., crown 8vo, ls. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Ltd., London. 


LIGHT AND LEADING 


And other Essays. 3s. 6d. net. 


By JOHN F. CRUMP, 
Author of “The Witchery of Books,” “‘ Greetings in the Market,” &c, 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Henrietta Street, London. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS.—JUST OUT. 


THE HEART OF A HERETIC. 


Crown 8vo, 320 pp., fs. net. 
The Times.—* The work of a widely read man who knows how to make a 
use of his reading......A great deal that is original and suggestive......A sincerely 
religious and Christian spirit.” 
The Daily Mail.—* A bright, breezy, and cheery book, well worth reading 
and keeping.” 





R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 4 Adam Street, W.C. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“* We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there isa 
place for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
direct to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.” —Times, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
OOKS WANTED.— Will give prices as follows :— 


Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh Edition, 380 vols., £25; Decameron, 
2vols., Lawrence and Bullen, 1893, £110s.; Meredith, Edit. de Luxe, £9; 
Creighton’s Queen Biizabeth, 1896, £8; Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807, £15; 
Crealock’s Deer-Stalking, 1892, £10; Shelley’s Queen Mab, 1813, £10; Red- 
ford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1880, 210; Lever's Novels, 37 vols., 1897, £8; Creigh- 
ton’s Papacy, 5 vols., 1882, £3; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5; 
Brewer's Henry WIII., 2 vols., 1884, £110s.; Original Poetry by Victor an 

Cazire, 1810, £5; Aldine Poets, Pickering, 53 vols., £15; Gardiuer’s History of 
England, 2 vols., 1563, £2; Jerrold’s Men ot Character, 1838, boards, £2; George 
Meredith's Poems, 1851, £3; Paradise Lost, 1667, £25. Please report First Edi- 
tions of eminent authors ; also Presentation Copies with inscriptions written 
inside by Browning, Carlyle, Meredith, Shelley, Stevenson, Keats, Lamb, Tenny- 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London 





son, &c., &c. Special List Wants free. Fancy Prices paid.— BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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~ WESSRS. LONGMANS & GO’S LIST. 








NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY 


MR. H. C. BAILEY, 


AUTHOR OF “‘MY LADY OF ORANGE,” 


PRICE SIX 


DAILY MAIL. 
ig : “This romance belongs to the first rank of romances. It is a 
, graphic, ingenious, and dramatic piece of work.” 


3 LIVERPOOL DAILY POST. 

I 3 «4 downright good historical novel. There is a fine swing about 
| it, and asa picture of the life of the time it is far aheal of much 
of the historical fiction of recent years.” 


. DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“As good a piece of romance as we have read for some years. It 
js far above the average of historical fiction, and we can congratu- 
late the author on having attained a high rank among the 
romancers of the day.” 


DAILY NEWS. 

«A story with a fine air of romance in it—martyrs and followers 
of Knox, Romanists, and gentlemen-at-arms appearing briskly in 
their turn. Lively dialogue, and an admirable suggestion of 
sixteenth-century manners, A thoroughly readable book.” 





TTP ean, Ha? iyeprres sie lane 





- | THE MASTER OF GRAY: 


A Story of the Days of Mary Queen of Scots. 


SHILLINGS. 


TO-DAY. 

“Mr. Bailey’s Elizabeth—tempestuous, painted, oath-smashing— 
is an especially real and live person. Every minor detail in the 
book, however, shows that the author is a craftsman beyond the 
common. It is rarely these days that I find dialogue so prettily 
handled as we have it here.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“In the setting and animation of individual scenes there is 
admirable and genuine power, and in every detail of his work we 
find the disposition of the true artist. Mr. Bailey is an ambitious 
writer, and he possesses some qualities upon which ambition may 


justly build,” 
LEEDS MERCURY. 

“A historical novel which stands out from the crowded ranks of 
ity fellows deserves attention. We turned the last page convinced 
that we were dealing with a conspicuous book, a book which, apart 
from literary merit, awakens interest, arrests thought, and haunts 
the imagination..,...from first to last the book has distinction, if 
not genius,” 





THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part II 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 
Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” &e. 
With Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 
* * The American Revolution, Part I., 8vo, 13s, 6d. net. 





LEDGER AND SWORD; 


Or, The Honourable Company of Merchants of England 


Trading to the East Indies (1599-1874). 
By BECKLES WILLSON. 


With 2 Frontispieces by Maurice GREIFFENDAGEN, 16 Portraits and Illus- 
trations, and 1 Map, 2 vols, 8vo, 21s, net. [Neat week. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES 
AND ADDRESSES. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., &c., 
sometime Bishop of London. 


Edited by Lovisz Creiauton. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Contents:—The Teaching of Ecclesiastical History—The English National 
Character—Laud’s Position in the History of the Church of England—The 
Early Renaissance in England—The Study of a Country—Elizabethan London 
~The English Church in the Reign of Elizabeth—St. Edward the Confessor— 
The Coming of the Friars—St. Francis of Assisi—The Influence of the Friars 
—Bishop Grosseteste and his Times (Three Lectures)—Heroes—The Baptists— 
The Congregationalists—The Picturesque in History. 











NEW VOLUME OF THE FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES, 


SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. By 


L. H. De Vismz Saaw. With Chapters on SNIPE AND WOODCOCK 
IN IRELAND by Ricuarp J. Ussoer; COOKERY, by ALExanDER INNES 
SHanp. With 8 Illustrations by A. THorpurN and C, WurmrsR. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s.; half-bound, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF EARTH 


STRUCTURE ; witha Theory of Geomorphic Changes, By T. MELLAaRD 
Beabe, F,G.S., F.R.1.B,A., A.M.I.C.E., &c, With 40 Plates, 8vo, 21s. net 








THE VALET’S TRAGEDY, 
And other Studies in Seeret History. 
By ANDREW LANG, 
8yo, 12s, 6d. net. 

Contents :—The Valet’s Tragedy—The Valet’s Master—The Mystery of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey—The False Jeanne @’Arc—Junius and Lord Lyttelton’s 
Ghost—The Mystery of Amy Robsart—The Voices of Jeanne d@’Arc—The 
Mystery of James de la Cloche—The Truth about “Fisher’s Ghost”—Thg 
Mystery of Lord Bateman—The Queen’s Marie—The Shakespeare-Bacon 
Imbroglio. 


SOUTH AFRICA AFTER the WAR 
A Narrative of Recent Travel. 

By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of “ Where Three Empires Meet,” &e. 
With 17 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE COMPANY OF HEAVEN: 


Daily Links with the Household of God; being Selections in Prose and Verse 
from various Authors. With Autotype Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. net. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY.—New Volume. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking by the Tower, 


The STUDY of ECCLESIASTICAL 


HISTORY. By the Rev. W. E. Coutrys, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in King’s College, London, and Chairman of the Church Historical 
Society. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HAGGARD SIDE: being Essays 


in Fiction. By the Author of “Times and Days,” “‘ Auto da Fé,” ‘ke. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
NEW NOVEL BY M. E. FRANCIS (MRS, F. BLUNDELL). 


CHRISTIAN THAL: a Story of Musical 


Life. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of “ Fiander’s 
Widow,” ‘‘ The Duenna of a Genius,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63, 























LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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The CHRISTMAS NO. of the ART JOURNAL 


NOW READY; 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 19038. 


Consisting of the Life and Work of 


John MacWhirter, R.A. 


By WILLIAM MACDONALD SINCLAIR, D.D,, 
ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. 
WITH OVER 60 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Including AN ETCHING by R. W. MACBETH, R.A.; TWO PLATES IN COLOUR; 
TWO PLATES IN MONOCHROME, 


ORIEL COLLEGE. An Original Etching is published in the November 
Art Journal. Price 1s. 6d. 








London : VIRTUE and CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, N. 


J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S NEW STORY. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—‘ It is one of the best stories that he has written.” 


JUST READY, Cleth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
THE INTRIGUERS’ WAY. 
THE STORY OF A JACOBITE PLOT. 

By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 

Author of “ The Scourge of God,” “The Silent Shore,” &c. 

With 7 Illustrations by Apotr TurEpz. 





The Morning Post says :—‘‘ It is a good story.” ; ; ; 
The Morning Leader says :—‘‘ The author shows all his usual skill in the construction of an ingenious 


plot. 
The British Weekly says :—‘* We can heartily recommend this diverting romance.” 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vice-PresipENt—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuareman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Deputy-CuainmMan—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
SrcreTakr—W, N. NEALE, Esq. AssIsTanT-AcTUaRY—F, T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.1.A. 
ActuaRr anD ManaGern—FRANK B, WYATT, Esgq., F.LA,. 


The Society Offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMEBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,147,020. Annual Income, £400,331. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS BELOW 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED 


BONUSES ON AN EXCEED- 











No Agents employed and No 
Comunission paid for the intro- 
duction of business, whereby 


DISTINCTIVE © inGcLy uiaH SCALE. IMPORTANT about £10,000 a year, is saved 
CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE or the benefit of the Members. 
FEATURES. MOST FAVOURABLE, NOTICE. Assurances can be readily effected 


by direct communication with 
the Office. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Catalogues post-free. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the raie 













of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., Page 

to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the Has aie oa secececcccccecceresh10 10 0 

Funds of the Association should be,sent.—Bankers, sect eee 4 6° 

Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall sane olgagy ics 

East, 5.W. Half-Column....... 115 0 
Quarter-Column .. 017 6 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
_. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
nufacturers, &c., on application. 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page .......s0cese+e0L14 14 0 
EDAD TERS avcscccseveveesson ann 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Parable IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
pert of the United King- 
om pie 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Half- Quar- 
a 86.0148... 073 id, por teh. 


Including postage ‘to any Broad column following “Publications of the Weck,” 





= : the ———— 18s. per inch. 
+ te Marans Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


China, &c, oe )§6Cl owes 2G... 0165... 082 Terms; net 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, | 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 





haa 

NOW READY. Crown 8vo, by, 
NEW NOVEL By ' 
MARSHALL MONROE KIRKMAN. 


ISKANDER: 


A Romance of the Court of Philip 
of Macedon and Alexander the Great 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr, Kirkman 
powerful and deeply interesting nove cnstructed a 
works, which evidently he has studied ‘aa orien 
greatest care. It is written in a pictures ith the 
eminently attractive style.” Same and 








London: SIMPKIN, MARS 
KENT and CO Led, PAMILTON, 
ANNOUNCEMENT, —Te 
Second Number of THE q 
BOOK MONTHLY (ic. | 
pence net), the new illustrated 4 
magazine for everybody inte. ; 
ested in books, is now ready, 





the first number, which every- 
body liked, and which five 
thousand people bought. Order 
through your bookseller op 
newsagent, or from the pub. 
lishers, SIMPKUN, 
MARSHALL and (0, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London. 








No one interested in preseut-day topics can afford F 
to miss the NOVEMBER Number of the 
NEW LIGERAL REVIEW. 
NOW READY.—Price One Shilling net, 

Tn this issue the case for Passive Resistance js 
put by a well-known Nonconformist leader, the Rey, 
. SirvesTer Hoene, M. 

Mr. Chamberlain's reference to the joyous con 
ditions prevailing in Protectionist countries is 
taken up in articles on Italy and Germany, con. 
tributed by those who write from experience anda 
first-hand examination of those conditions, 

The programme of the United Labour Party é 
which will probably be adopted, as an alternative to i 
Mr. Chamberlain's policy, is foreshadowed in an ' 
article on ‘‘ The Electorate and the Tariff Tempta- 
tion,” by J. Ramsay Macvonatn, Secretary of the 
Labour Representation Committee. 

In an article on “Irish Self-Government” g 
Unionist declares that the passage of the Land Act 
necessitates some fresh development to which Irish 
Unionists, as a whole, will not be oppesed. 

Published at 82 &53 Tempe Cuamsbers, London, EC, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/g 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who lke pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Ratlway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 

We regret the increased duty compels advance in 

priceof 6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 87 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


A SPREE ES 





Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bote, 





It is even more attractive than : 








ESTABLISHED i851. 

IRKBECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
=¢ / ° repayable on demand, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu 


| Jars, post-free. 
C, A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


|\JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Paris, 1900, 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. 


91° 
=2 Ia 
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yp. EOWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


DE BLOWITZ. 


MY MEMOIRS. By Henri Stephan de Blowitz, 


With Portrait, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





The famous Paris Correspondent of The Times. 





THIRD IMPRESSION, 


DEAN PIGOU’S “ODDS AND ENDS.” 


By the Very Rev. F. PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, Author of ‘Phases of My Life.” 16s. 
on Y MAIL. —* Dean Pigows happy gift of humour and skill as a raconteur have 
z him famous from end to end of Lngland, and only left him one rival—Dean Hole— 
oth ohn to divide the mantle of Sydney Smith, This abundant sheaf of racy reminiscences.” 
yt 














Rhymes. 


a Guide to Personal Culture. 


By 





HE PEOPLE OF 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. 
By the Rev. ©. E. OSBORNE, Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland. Cloth, 6s. 

By GILBERT WATSON. With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8yo, 12s, 6d. net. 

GRAPHIC.— The book is packed ful! of admirable anecdotes.” 

YORKSHIRE POST. —* It is ‘alive’ and sparkling with humour on every page, and whether the pictures 

f life in the land of aimond blossoms are coloured by the imagination of the writer or not, they are 
Crtainly vastly entertuining and often instructive,” 

THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. By E. B. Krnnupy. 

With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 

SCOLPSMAN.—‘ In a crisp, racy way Ke narrates his experiences of many waters and fields in days when 
these were far from the beaten track of the tourist. _The word pictures he gives of delightful days spent in 
pursiat of salmon, trout, grayling, and char are exceedingly vivid and interesting,” 

AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of Wanderings in Western Australia and 
the Malay East. By H. Taunton. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. : 

MORNING ADVERIISER,--“ The whole book is far livelier reading than most romances,” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,— Contains some exceedingly vivid pictures of life in West Australia in the 
old days.” 

PAT M'CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: his 
By J. Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, : 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST,—* Mr. Stevenson has made a very considerable addition to current literature. 
We quote portions of two pieces from this charming volume, with tie observation that those who love the simple 
humour of the countryside, and the simple pathos of life which is not disquieted with convention, should make, 
with profit to themselves, a closer acquaintance with ‘Pat M’Carty.’” 

LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Evzanor ALEXANDER. With Photo- 
gravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 

SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ Lady Anne was the sister of an Archbishop of Armagh, of whom and of herself one learns 
in this series of sketches much that makes exceedingly enjoyable reading. Herself the daughter of an Arch- 
Lishop of Armagh, Miss Alexander has written a book which is in every way delightful.” 

SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 
MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Third Series. By the Right 

Hon, Sir HexperT Maxwet, Bart., M.P. With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

IMPORTANT WORK ON THE TARIFF QUESTION, 
IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. By Sir Vincent H. P. Cat- 
tarp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: By 
Pumir Giszs, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
A DELIGHTFUL AND AMUSING PICTURE BOOK. 
THE SAD END OF ERICA’S BLACKAMOOR. 
F. Cravpe Kempson. Super-royal 4to, 3s. 6d, 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
MRS. SIDGWICK’S NEW NOVEL. BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LITTLE BED 
= FISH.” 
THE BERYL STONES, By 

Mrs. ALFRED Sipewicx, Author of ‘‘ Cynthia’s THE RIVER OF VEN- 

Way,” &c. GEANCE, By Puruip Lavrence OxrpHant. 
DAILY EXPRESS.—“Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick has | FAST ANGLIAN DAILY TIMES. —“To get 

given us another powerful story in ‘The Beryl | Y’aisemblance in the management of adventure is 
Stones,’ which is likely to surpass even the popu- | one of the most difficult of accomplishments; that 
larity of ‘Cynthia’s Way.’” Mr. Oliphant has succeeded in attaining it is 
” enough to send every judge of style—and many 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOONFLEET.” other classes of readers—straight to his book.” 
THE NEBULY COAT. By BY THE AUTHOR OF “WINIFRED AND 
J..Meape Faugyer, Author of “The Lost Fig STOCKBROKER. 
Stradivarius.” MR. PAGE Ss WILD OATS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF « 2 a 
CLOPTON YORKSHIRE POST.—“ A most entertaining pic- 
Ms ats ture of an elderly widower’s belated dissipations 
THE LONGSHOREMEN. By in the company of # variety actress. The bock 1s 

Gzorce BABTRAM. amusing without being vulgar, and full of delight- 

VANITY PAIR—“ Its en a ee a fully human touches, suggesting almost that Mr. 
Oo eee Taeiaect fe tasinnting and | Vase las been drawp from an ‘origlual character 
peo a and spirit those of a writer having in its sndpatitniaaeinaaies 
noblest form the euthusiasm for manliness, combat 
and chivalry, and the most intense sympathy with THE KEY OF PARADISE. 
human instinct.” By Sipney Pickrrine, Author of “ Verity.” 

MORNING ADVERTISER.—“* The book is 
AN IRISH SPORTING STORY. capitally —— ba and swift in incident, sure in 
character, altogether exciting.” 
THE BOY, SOME HORSES, —- 

AND A GIRL. By Dororuga Convers. GOD’S SCHOLARS. By (C.F. 

SPORTING TIMES.—* The charm of the volume Marsu, 
lies in its adinivable description of Lrish life and the LIVERPOOL POST.—‘*We should be glad to 
I & 
adventures of three heroes,” read more of the same kind,” 








THE 


‘LITTLE TREASURE’ 


BOOKS. 


THe LAUNDRY at HOME. 


By K. T. PURDON. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d 
“ One of the very best small, practical handbooks 
that has ever come in our way.”—Bookman. 
‘*A practical little book, containing sound advice 
simply expressed.”—Morning Post, 





———— 


ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING. 


By the Editors of the 
“SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET.” 
Imperial 32imo, paper cover, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

** Decidedly a useful little book,”—Pilot. 


** Comprehensive, thoroughly practical, and sim 
ple.”"—Schoolmaster, 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. F, Yorke Smite, Imperial 32mo, 
paper cover, 3d.; cleth, 
**Every housewife should read and keep by her.” 
—Outlook. 
**Full of good advice and within every one’s 
reach.’’—Spectator. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 


COOKERY. By Auice MassineserpD. 2 parts, 
imperial 32mo, paper, 3d, each; cloth, 6d, each, 


“A fascinating little work,”—Queen. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES. By A. M. AtexanpeR. Imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
One of the best and safest little guides that we 
lave ever come across.”—Hospital. 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF 


PLAYS. By M. Cooper. 2 parts, imperial 
Suino, paper, 3d, each; cloth, 6d. each. 
Well-written amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 


JoserHa Crane. Illustrated, imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d, 
“Most thorough and practical.” 
—Hearth and Home. 
‘*A very practical attempt to encourage the gaod 
teaching of plain sewing.’’—School Guardian. 


A GIRL’S OUTLOOK. By 


M. Bramston. Imperial 32mo, paper, Sd.; 
cloth, 6d, 
“Kindly advice to girls as to how to make and 
fill a useful place in life.”"—Daily News, 


THE CONFLICT; or, Fore- 


warned, Forearmed. By SipNey Purtuires, M.A. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d; cloth, 6d, 

“ Admirably designed to help boys as they leave 

home for the tirst time,”—Church Quarterly Review. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


By G. M. Iretanp Biacksurne. Imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RE- 


CREATION. Collected by M. Trepecx. 2 
parts, imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 
6d. each, 


THE LITTLE TREASURE- 


BCOK: a Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Kecitation. Edited by BI. bram- 
ston. imperial J2mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymus for Reading 
and Kecitation. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. Edited by M. Trezsecs. Imperial 
szmo, cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, 
cloth boards, Is, 

* An excellent little book.”—Church Beils, 





London: 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO,, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 


8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E,C, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


In large 8vo, containing 616 pp., and numerous Illustrations, tastefully bound, 
12s. 6d. net. 


GUERNSEY FOLK LORE. A Collection of 


Popular Superstitions, Legendary Tales, Peculiar Customs, Proverbs, 
Weather Parana Se, of the People of that Island. From MSS. by the 
late Sir Epear MacCuutocu, Kut., F.S.A., Bailiff of Guernsey. Edited by 
Evita F, Carer. 

CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION. 


In large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cleth, and fully Illustrated, 
t. 


SWEET HAMPSTEAD AND ITS ASSOCIA- 


TIONS. By Mrs. Caroting Wuire. With numerous Lllustrations of 
Eminent Persons, Historic Houses, and Picturesque Localities. 
‘Hampstead is extraordinarily rich in literary associations, which Mrs, 
White chronicles with a charm of style born of true enthusiasm.’’—Outlook, 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 
Tastefully printed in crown 8vo, on Antique Paper, and bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HOW TO D&CIPHER AND STUDY OLD 


DOCUMENTS. Being an Illustrated Guide to the Understanding of 
Ancient Deeds. By E. E. Tuorts. With an Introduction by C. Tricg 
Martin, Esq., of the Public Record Office. Illustrated with Fuacsimiles of 
Old Deeds, and Specimens of Handwritings ef different periods. 


In medium 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, fully Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE ANCESTRY OF RANDALL THOMAS 


DAVIDSON, D.D. (Archbishop of Canterbury). A Chapter in Scottish 
Biography. By the Rev. Apau Purp, M.A., Longforgan. 


In foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s, 6d. 


ETERNAL LIFE: its Nature and Sustenance. 


A Reflection, By R. Somervett, M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED.—In crown 8vo, boundin cloth, gilt lettered, 6s, 


THE HIGHER HINDUISM IN RELATION 


TO CHRISTIANITY: Certain Aspects on Hindu Thought from a Christian 
Standpoint. By T. E. Stater (of the London Missionary Society). With 
Introduction by the late Dr, Joun Henzyr Barrows, President of Oberlin 
College, United States. 
**Mr. Slater is well equipped for his task. He is a philosopher as well asa 
student of Brahmanism, he can criticise as well as describe the mysterious 
and transcendental subtleties of Hindu thought.’’—Times, 


Now ready. in large 4to form, very fully Illustrated, 1s, 6d. net. 


A MISSIONARY ROLL: Pioneers of the 


Nineteenth Century. Containing 72 Portraits of Celebrities, Missionaries, 
and Missionary Scenes, some of which have not been published before. 
“It is a work of special interest to all lovers and students of Foreign 
Missions,”’—Christian Endeavour Times, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














$$ 


READY TO-DAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 





Crown 8vo, gilt top, 485 pp., 7s. 6d. net, 
With a Photogravure Portrait, and a Cover Design in Gold 


By W. B. MACDOUGALL, 


THE GOLLECTED POEMS 


OF 


JOHN LEICESTER WARREN, 
LORD DE TABLEY. 





This volume contains a Collection of all the Poems of 
Lord de Tabley which, in the opinion of those whose 
judgment he most valued, he would have been glad to 
preserve. Some of the pieces here printed have never 
appeared before; many had received his final emendations 
since they were first entrusted to print. The whole collection 


represents the definitive and final edition of his work. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 





THE CHISWICK LIBRARY 
OF 
NOBLE WRITERS. 





It is the aim of the publishers to produce under the above title a 
series of finely printed books, which, while attaining the highest 
possible standard of workmanship, shall at the same time be 
volumes such as the book-lover will read and not merely treasure 
as curiosities, The series is printed at the Chiswick Press in 
foolscap folio (13} by 84 inches). Type has been chosen which is 
both readable and beautiful, and a special paper of the finest 
quality has been made by Messrs. Arnold and Foster. The volumes, 
though large, are comely and pleasant to handle, and no pains 
will be spared to make them perfect specimens of modern typo- 
graphy. In each case the text will be carefully revised and collated 
with the best editions; but the text only will be given, with no 
editorial introduction or notes. The following volumes are now 
. Teady :— 


LANDOR’S PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 


Reprinted by permission from the Edition of 1876, with the Author’s 
latest Corrections. With Title-page and Frontispiece designed by Alfred 
A. Longden, 200 Copies for sale in Great Britain. £3 3s. net, 


*« The type chosen is as beautiful as it is legible, and presents a very attractive 
appearance both in the mass and in detail; the actual printing is accomplished 
with the care and success that we associate with the Chiswick Press, while the 
paper Jeaves nothing to be desired; and the whole result is so admirable that 
we cannot help believing that the —— thus initiated will command the 
success that it undoubtedly deserves. It is not necessary to say how suitable 
Landor’s ‘ Pericles and Aspasia’ is for a magnificent setting: it is one of the 
grandest prose works of that grand author, and here receives treatment that 
even he, in his most captious mood, would acknowledge was adequate.” 

. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


MORE’S UTOPIA: with roper’s LIFE OF MORE 


AND SOME OF HIS LETTERS. With Portrait of More from the 
Painting by Holbein, and Decorated Frontispiece and Title-page by W. L. 
Bruckman; also two Illustrations by Ambrose Holbein taken from the 
1518 Edition of ‘‘ Utopia.” 200 Copies for sale in Great Britain. £2 2s, net. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, and Order Forms, will be sent 
on application. 


T. C. & E. C. JACK. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE FAR EAST BY AN EMINENT 
AUTHORITY. 


Vols, I.-IV. Now Ready. 


JAPAN AND CHINA: 


Thelr Histery, Art, Sclences, Manners, Customs, 
Laws, Religions, and Literature. 


By Captain F. BRINKLEY, 
Many years Special Correspondent of the “Times” at Tokyo, 








Illustrated with over One Hundred 
Full-page Reproductions in Colour and many others 
in Black and White. 


In commencing the issue of this important and beautiful work 
on a subject of absorbing interest at the present moment, Messrs. 
JACK beg to draw the attention of the public to the fact that 
only a limited edition has been: produced, and as the work is 
being extensively advertised it is not likely that copies will be 
long available. Captain Brinkley is the greatest living authority 
on Japan and China, and his knowledge is intimate and fully 
abreast of these rapidly moving times. There is also the addi- 
tional recommendation that he is the acknowledged authority on 
the Arts of Japan, including Ceramics, Flower Arrangements, &c., 
which are fully treated in the work. 





To be published in 12 volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, at 14s. per volume 
net. The Library Edition is strictly limited to 500 numbered copies. An 
Edition de Luxe of 35 copies printed on Japanese vellum, with extra Plates on 
Chinese silk, is offered at £25 4s. net per copy. Two volumes will be published 
each month, 


A Prospectus, giving detailed Table of Contents and List of Iilustra- 
tions, will be sent vn applicatio= 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





London : 34 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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yp, HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORK OF JOHN S. 


SARGENT, R.A. 


With an Introductory Note by ALICE MEYNELL. 
26 6s, net. Also two Editions de Luxe, of which very 





With 62 superb Plates, 


ies remain. 
“ sovoing Post.—‘! A noble record of the great portrait-painter.” 


A CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME OF 


REMBRANDT. 


HIS LIFE, HIS WORK, AND HIS TIME. 
By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by FLoneyce Sramonps. 
With 326 Dlustrations in Photogravure, Colour, and Half-tone, £1 1s, net. 


CASTILIAN DAYS. By the Hon. Joun Hay. 


With 111 Illustrations by Joseru PENNELL. 10s. net. 
The Scotsman.—“ Lively and interesting.” 


THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS, 
By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. 
With an Introductory Note by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
With over 100 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE NATURE OF MAN. 


STUDIES IN OPTIMISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By {LIE METCHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 
The English Translation Edited by Dr. TP. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
Sec. R.Z.S. With Illustrations, 1 vol., 12s, 6d. net. 
Fmst Beview:—‘‘Sure of a hearty welcome throughout the scientific 
world.” 


THIRTY YEARS OF MUSICAL LIFE 
IN LONDON, 1870-1900. By Hermann Kuz, 


With about 100 Portraits of Musical Celebrities, 12s. 6d. net. 
The Morning Post.—‘‘ Pleasantly written in a light, chatty style, it will 
assuredly be read with pleasure.” 


THE FOUNDER OF MORMONISM. 


By J. WOODBRIDGE RILEY. With Portrait, 10s. net. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK. 


With Portraits and Facsimile Letters, 2 vols., £1 net. 


The Times.—“ It shows Bismarck in a new light.” 
The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Of great interest and importance.” 


6s. THE MOST READABLE NOVELS. 6s. 
E, F. BENSON Tue RELENTLEss City 


The Court Circular.—‘‘ The best he has written, 


BRAM STOKER ~ Tue Jewet or Seven Stars 


The Daily Chrontcle.—‘‘ Many readers will be fascinated by the mysteries and 
mummies, the astral bodies and the detectives, the cat with razor-claws, and 
the severed hand that clasped the jewel.” 


Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY Taz Srory or Susan 


The Times.—“ Her touch is light and her humour fresh.” 


HALDANE MACFALL THe MastEerFo.K 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Cannot fail to capture and retain the attention 
of the weariest reader. ; 


DANIEL WOODROFFE 
JACK LONDON Tue Cau. or tae Witp 
[Third Impression, 


The Athenzum.—*“ An enthralling story. 


THOMAS DIXON, jun. Tue One Woman 
BASS BLAKE 
FRANK DANBY 


Mr, Heinemann's Illustrated Autumn List post-free. 


Tae Evin Eye 


Toe Monty Gop 
[Newt week. 


Pics in CLOVER 
[15th Thousand. 





MACMILLAN AND 60.’S_ LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. net, 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S “JUNGLE BOOK.” 
By MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 

The Dlustrations, 16 in number, are reproduced in Colour from the Original 
Drawings, in the highest style of Lithography. The Plates, which have an 


average measurement of l0in. by 12in., are mounted and inserted in a 
Portfolio, 


The Edition is strictly limited to 500 copies, and the price of the set is five 
guineas net, 











ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
FANNY BURNEY. By Austin Dosson. Crown 


8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. [Tuesday. 


——, 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER and C. G. BRYAN. 
OLD QUEBEC: the Fortress of New France. With 


25 Photogravure Portraits, 97 Pull-page and other Illustrations in the 
Text, and 5 Maps, 8vo, 15s. net. 
Academy.—“ Of not many books nowadays can it be said that they at once 
supply a long-felt need and fill it so completely as ‘Old Quebec.’” 








VOLS. III. and IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By 


W. J. Courtuore, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., late Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. Vols. III, and IV., 8vo, 10s. net eavh. 
*,* Previously published, Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 10s. net each. 

Mr. Francis THomrson, in the Academy.—‘* These volumes are worked out 
with excellent thoroughness, a cultivated taste, and in an attractive style...... 
The volumes combine the qualities of solidity and interest, which seldom meet, 
and deserve to remain a standard work.” 


By the EARL OF CROMER. 
PARAPHRASES AND TRANSLATIONS 


FROM THE GREEK. By the Eart or Cromer. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


C/ESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. An 


Historical Narrative. (Being Part I. of the er work on the same 
subject.) By T. Rice Hormes, Author of “A History of the Indian 
Mutiny.” With a Photogravure Portrait of Julius Cesar, a Map of Gaul, 
and 7 Plans, 8vo, 6s. net. 
“It may be said at once that Mr. Holmes’s ‘Conquest of Gaul’ is a master- 
piece.”’—Spectator. 
“In accuracy it is superior to Mr. Froude’s narrative, and I think it is not 
inferior to it in style.”"—Mr. A. G. Pesxett, in the Classical Review, ' 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPEAN 
POLITY. 


By HENRY SIDGWICKE, Author of ‘The Methods of Ethics,” “The 
Principles of Political Economy,” and ‘‘The Elements of Politics.” 
8vo, 10s, net. : 


HUMANISM. Philosophical Essays. By F. 0. S. 
ScH1LuER, M.A. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Academy.—* This brilliant book.” 


THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF 
INTEREST. 


By G. CASSEL, D.Phil., Lecturer at the University of Stockholm. 
8vo, 6s. net. 




















Works by the late 
PROFESSOR T. MOMMSEN. 
THE HISTORY OF ROME. Translated by W. P. Dick- 


son, B.D. 5 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 


HISTORY OF ROME. Abridged Pas Schools by C. 


Bryans and F. J.B. Hexpr. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN PROVINCES. 
Translated by Dr. W. P. Dickson. With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


OCTOBER ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 

Price 3s, 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, lls. 

CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 

HEBREW AND ARAMAIC PAPYRI (with Facsimiles). By A. Cowter. 
A CONSERVATIVE VIEW OF JUDAISM. By Laurie Macnus. 
THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN JUDAISM (Second Article). By the Bev. 
Dr. Davin Pumipson. 
A FLORENTINE SERVICE-BOOK AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. Ry 
the Rev. G. MarGcorrourtu. 
THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE 
(Third Article). By Dr. H. Hirscwre.p. 
THE JEWS OF MOLDAVIA AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By E. Scuwanrzreup. 
AUTO DE FE AND JEW (with Facsimiles). By E. N. Apirr. 
DIE SCHAUPLATZE DES BAR-KOCHBAKRIEGES UND DIE AUF 
DIESEN BEZOGENEN JUDISCHEN NACHRICHTEN. By Professor 


A. Bicu Ler. 
SOME POEMS OF JEHUDA HALEVI. 





ranslated by M, Smo, 


*.* Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post-free on applicativn. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 
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THE 


BOOKS WHICH CHARM 


Obtainable at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, or of the Publishers, 


GAY AND BIRD. 


Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 6s. post free. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


EBECCA By 
REBECCA KATE 
REBECCA DOUGLAS 
REBECCA WIGGIN. 


OF SUNNYGROOK FARM. 


Also by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
PENELOPE’S ENCLISH EXPERIENCES. 
PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN SCOTLAND. 
PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN IRELAND. 


With over 50 humorous Illustrations in each volume by C. E. Brock, 
Uniformly bound in cloth, richly gilt, gilt edges, 6s. each, post free. 


THE DIARY OF A GOOSE GIRL. 
y By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
Profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘“‘ Mrs. Wiggin scores another success. 
ve. We must note also how fortunate is Mrs, Wiggin in her illustrations....... 
Mr. Claude Shepperson’s drawings in the present volume are things of delight,” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This is a perfectly delightful volume.” 

DAILY NEWS.—‘‘The numerous clever sketches greatly add to the charm 
of a most entertaining book.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Nobody will read it without enjoying it.” 


THE BOOK OF THE GAT. 


THE GARDEN OF PARADISE POSSESSED NO CAT, if we 
may trust the Arabic Chronicles of that devout scholar Damirei, 
LION CUBS AND TIGER CUBS EVE had in woembers without 
doubt, but NO PUSSY to grace and decorate her domestic hearth, 

PUSSY’S ANCIENT HISTORY is interestingly traced by 
MISS REPPLIER. “ Each Persian Soldier was bidden to carry 
in his arms a Cat, so that he was safe from the weapons of the 
Egyptians, who feared to wound the sacred animal he bore.’’ 

MISS REPPLIER also writes of the Cat in the Dark Ages, the 
Renaissance, the Cat in Art, the Cat of Albion, Some Cats of 
France, and the Cat of To-day. 

The volume abounds with humorous and remarkable anecdotes of the pet 
cats of Dr. Johnson, Scott, Dickeus, Carlyle, Arnold, Liddon, and most of the 
leading lights of the nineteenth century, 


THE FIRESIDE SPHINX 


is the title of this charming book, written by 
AGNES REPPLIER, 


and Illustrated with many beautiful Drawings by E. BONSALL. 
Size 7}in. by 5in., cloth gilt, 320 pp., price 7s. 6d. net; postage, 3d, 
GUARDIAN.—“ This is a book altogether out of thecommon. Nota book, 


but THE book of the cat.” 
ATHENZUM.—“ The volume before us may be commended to all cat- 








lovers. 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘‘No writer with whom we are acquainted 
exhibits more sympathetic insight into, more discriminating appreciation of, 
cat-nature than does this lady, whose restrained humour makes her pages so 
readable.” 





Sir Epwin ARNOLD says :—“ The chapters she has penned aro delightful.” 
Demy 8vo, bound in silk, with attractive side design, 12s, 6d. net; postage 4d. 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN. 
By ALICE M. BACON. 
Holiday Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 12 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour, and 50 Outline Drawings by the distinguished Japanese Artist, Krisuv 
TAKENOUCHI. 





Third Edition.—Crown 8vo, attractive cover, 6s. post free, 


MY LADY OF THE BASS. 
By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL, 
Author of “‘ Daniel Herrick,” *‘ The Duke’s Servants,” &c. 
BIRMINGHAM POST.—‘ It is a cleverly constructed story, and the 
characters are drawn with the skill of a master hand. ‘My Lady of the Bass’ 
is one of the best romances of its kind that has come from the Press this year.’ 
ATHENZUM.—“ The defence of the Bass Rock by the Jacobites deserves 
recognition in fiction...... Romance and history not unhappily blended.” 
LITERARY WORLD.—“ Fiction, indeed, has seldom given us a heroine who 
more successfully combines masculine resource with feminine charm,” 
REPRINTS FOR 


THE BIBELOTS. oortovens 


Size 5 in. by 2} in. Frontispieces and pretty Head and Tail-pieces, Embossed 
leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net each, postage 2d. The recent volumes are :— 
No. 16. WOKDSWORTH’S SONNETS, 
17. RELIGIO MEDICI. 
18. EARLY BRITISH BALLADS. 
19. AN OLD ENGLISH MISCELLANY. 
20. A DANTE TREASURY. 
21. PICKWICKIAN WIT AND HUMOUR. 
ATHENZUM.—* Dainty and delightful.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ Nothing but commendation for the series.” 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Worthy of being cased in gold.” 








London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
NEW CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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GHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN CLARISSa's pay» 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


SIR ~DAVID’S VISITORS, 


By SARAH TYTLER, 








LATEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


THE MISTRESS OF BONA. 
VENTURE. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of “A Sower of Wheat,” 


AN ANGEL’S PORTION. 
By ALGERNON GISSING, Author of “ A Secret of the North Sea,” 


“It is interesting to the last......an odd story, skilfully told.”—Times 
“ There are some delightful glimpses and contrasts of : 
life. Rosalind is an admirable creation, and Cuthbert a britany nnd county 


—Morning Lea ef, 
VERONA’S FATHER. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph's Coat.” 
‘* He displays the best resources of the story-teller’s craft.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE BAYSWATER MIRACLE. 


Py RANE RICHARDSON, Author of “‘Semi-Society.” Crown Bro, 
“The book is quite worthy to rank, if not alongside ‘ Alico’ and ‘Vj 
Versa,’ at least on the next shelf—and we know no bette: is ice 
its class.”—Glasgow Herald, r praise for a book of 














OTHER NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
LEONORA. By Arnoip Benner, Author of “ Anna 


of the Five Towns.” 
“A very good story......His characters are drawn with a firm t 
true sense of humour......It is a story full of actuality, well wrens at 
uncommonly readable throughout.”— Glasgow Heruld, 


STEPPING BLINDFOLD. By T. W. Spricur 
Author of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” : 
* An excellent story.”—Scotsman. 


A LADY OF MISRULE. 
Author of ‘‘ A Precious Scamp.” 
“« The heroiue is a finely-drawn character.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“The story is well and clearly told, and a somewhat intricate plot skilfully 
worked out. Mr. Cresswell is always equal to his most difficult situations 
and the interest in the story is well sustained throughout.”—Scotsman, : 


LADY JUDAS. By Franx Barrert, Author of 
“ Fettered for Life.” SECOND EDITION. 


“ For those who love an,exciting story, ‘ Lady Judas’ will prove enthralling, 
Mr. Barrett has chosen a luscinating subject.”—Shefield telegraph, 


A SPLENDID IMPOSTOR. By Frep. Wuisuav, 
Author of “ Mazeppa,” &c. 
“* Shrewd observation, skilful writing, a keen appreciation of character and 
colour, aud a rare artistic restraint.”—Sketch. 


A BUTTERFLY: her Friends and her Fortunes, 
By Iza Durrus Harpy, Author of “ Man, Woman, and Fate,” &c, 
‘A bright, vivacious story, with strong love interest.’”’—Daily Mail, 


THE MYSTERY OF LINCOLN’S INN. By 
Rospert Macurar, Author of ‘‘ The Vision Splendid,” &e. 
[SECOND EDITION now printing, 
“Holds the attention of the reader from the first page to the last,” 
—Yorkshire Post. 


UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION. By 
M. P. Sxrev, Author of ‘‘The Purple Cloud.” 
* An excellent story of the sensational kind, conceived and carried out with 
a good deal of rough power.”—Sketch. 
“Mr. Shiel’s colossal novel.”—Truth. 


By Henry Cressweut, 





ZAMBRA THE DETECTIVE. By Heapoyx 
Huu. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, flat back, 2s. 
“Very clever.” —Westminster Gazette, 





TWO NEW NOVELS TO BE READY ON NOVEMBER 12th. 
THE QUEEN CAN DO NO 
WRONG. 


Being Some Passages and Personal Opinions in the Early Life of 
Jimmy Rabbit. 

By HERBERT COMPTON, Author of “The Inimitable Mrs. Massing: 
ham.” Crown vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE MOTOR PIRATE. 


By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER. With 12 Illustrations by Cuartrs B 
Srxxrs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St, Martin’s Lane, W.0. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


OSS SSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSOSOSOSSSOOOSOOOD 


N07 READY. —An Important Work of great Historical, Political, and Social Interest. 


THE CREEVEY PAPERS. 


- iari Corre v 
A Selection fro iow, o. pty ee Papers hitherto unpublished. 


of Thomas Creevey (1768-1838), sometime M.P. for Thetford, and afterwards for Appleby; Secretary to the 
Log wate Edited by the Bight Hon, Sir HERBERT MAX WELL, Bart, 3, 


.» M.P, With Portraits, 


. 6d, net. , P i 
Sram Sey wi Dect: as a companion to the Greville Memoirs and the Croker Papers. It will probably prove to be not inferior in interest to 
This book may ddeals with the same topics as Croker handled, but from the opposite side in politics. 


either of these works; an 








Published This Week. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
cROWE AND GAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY 
A History of Painting in Italy, Umbria, 


OF PAINTING. 
By J. A. Crown and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 


Florence, and Siena, from the 2nd to the 16th Century. 
With } po weet a by RB. Laneron ee —_—— 
y sap,” is f Siena,” &¢. Assisted by S. ArTHUR Srroya, Librarian of the 
¢ ciel rea | tet 4 peg Bnd Of 200 Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 21s, net each vol. 
. VOL. I.—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 
VOL. I.—GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 

A CHEAP EDITION. 
LITERATURE OF FRANCE, 
By H. G, Krenz, Hon. M.A.Oxon, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE. 


ches into the Development of Mythology, 
Beloooph , Religion, Language, Art, | and 
Custom. By E. B. TrLor, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
3 vols. demy 8v0, 21s. 


Published Last Week. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, FIELD- 
MARSHAL LORD SEATON. 


'H.. G.C.M.G., K7.S1.G., K.I.T., &c. Compiled from his Letters, Recorded Conversations, 
pyr tyra By G. C. Moorz Situ, M.A., Editor of ‘‘ The Autobiography of Lieut.-General 
Sir Harry Smith.” With Maps, Portraits, aud other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


To be Published Next Week. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF J@tiN 
LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


With Photogravure Illustrations. In nine volumes, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols, 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 


No uniform Edition of Motley’s Historical Works has ever existed in England, and for many years 
past the original Library Editions of the earlier works have been completely out of print. 

Vol. I. of the RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC will be ready next week. The remaining 
volumes will be published monthly in the above order, 


GEORGE VILLIERS : SECOND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 


1627-1688. 


A Study in the History of the Restoration, By WisiFRED, Lavy Burcucrere. With Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


FROM THE GREEN BOOK OF THE BARDS. 


By Burss Carmay, Author of “The Pipes of Pan.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE JOURNAL OF MONTAIGNE’S TRAVELS 
IN ITALY. 


By Way of Switzerland and Germany, in 1580 and 1581. Translated and Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by W.G. Waters, Author of “Jerome Cardan,” &c. With Portrait and other Illustra- 
tions, 3 vols. pott 8vo, 15s, net. . . " 

A journal kept Juring a tour in France, Switzerland, Germany, Tirol, and Italy, in the years 1580-1581, 
with descriptions of the various cities, towns, and districts he passed through, and their social, religious, 
and political institutions. Also an aecount of his stay in Florence, Rome, Lereto, and the baths of Lucca, 
and of his meeting with the Pope—Gregory XIII.—and various illustrious personuges of the time, 


CHRISTIAN APOLCCETICS. 


A Series of Addresses Delivered before the Christian Association of University College, London. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
1, PRESENT DAY RATIONALISM; WITH AN EXAMINATION OF DARWINISM. By the Rev. 
2. THE BOOK OF GENESIS. ‘By the Very ev, Henny Wace, D-D 
‘SIS. By the Very Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. 
8 THE SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS AS INDEPENDENT WITNESSES. By the Rev. Professor D. 8. 
Marcouioutu, D.Litt. : 
4. THE WITNESS OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE, By the Rev. B. E. Weisn, M.A. 
5. MATERIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. G. T. Manuzy, M.A. 
6. SOME EVIDENCES FOR THE RESURRECTION. By the Rev. C. W. Wizsoy, M.A. 

Edited by W. W. Serox, M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev. W. D. McLaren, M.A., aud 
Speeches on the Lectures by Lord KeEtvix, Sir Rosert ANDeRsON, K.C.B., LL.D., Sir Drce Ducx- 
wortH, M.D., LL.D., Colonel Wiir1aMs, M.P., Sir THomas Bartow, Bart., M.D., K.C.V.O., aud 
AvGustinc Brrrevi, Lsq., K.C. 








3 vols. 


> 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle 





Street, 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN 
SIBERIA, The Experiences of a 


Russian Revolutionist. 
By Leo Deutscu. Translated and Edited by 
HELEN CHISHOLM. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

“ An important aud valuable contribution to the 
history of the Russian revolutionary movement.” 
—Times. 
Stirring and interesting narrative.” 
—Daity Telegraph. 


LEAVES FROM THE 
DIARIES OF A SOLDIER 
AND SPORTSMAN iui 

Years’ Service in India, Afghanistan, Egypt, and 

other Countries, 1865-1885. By Lieut.-General 

Sir Montacu Gerarp, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. With 

Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


THE BOOK of SER MARCO 
POLO, THE VENETIAN. 


Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the 
East. Translated and Edited, with Notes, by 
the late Colonel Sir Henry Your, Third Edi- 
tion. Revised throughout in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries by Henn Corvrer (of Paris). 
With a Memoir of Henry Yule compiled by his 
Daughter, Amy Franoes Yuuez, L.A. Soc. Ant. 
Scot., &c. With Maps and other Illustrations, 
2 vols. medium 8vo, £3 3s. net, 

“English scholarship can scarcely boast a greater 
masterpiece...... The book is a monument of scholar- 
ship, well edited and admirably illustrated, 
equipped with such maps as will create for it a uni- 
versal and permanent value.......Truly a noble 
achievement nobly celebrated, and it is pleasant to 
think that Sir Henry Yule in building a monument 
to Marco Polo built a monument, imperishable also, 
to himself.—Spectator, 


MY COLONIAL SERVICE 
in British Guiana, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Fiji, 
Australia, Newfoundland, and Hong Kong, 
with Interludes. By Sir G. Wm.1am DEs Veux, 

.C.M.G. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s, net. 
“Interesting and very varied reminiscent work.”’ 
— Westminster Gazette. 
“Extremely interesting record of experiences...... 
not only valuable......but it affords much interesting 
and really entertaining reading.”—Observer. 


RECORDS AND REMINIS- 
CENCES., Selected from “ My Remi- 


niscences” and ‘“ Oid 
Diaries, 1881-1901." By Lord Ronanp SutTHEx- 
LANDGOWER, With Portraits and Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 18s, net. 

““Will be a permanent source of reference for 

those who value sidelights upon history.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Lord Ronald must be cordially thanked for 
placing so interesting and artistic a record at the 
disposal of the public.” —Field. 


TWO 6s. NOVELS. 
THE ODD-JOB MAN. 


By OBIVER ONIONS, Author of “ The Compleat 


Bachelor,” “ Tales from a Far Riding.” 6s 

** A novel of merit.””—Times, 

“Striking piece of work.....much wit and 
epigram, strong character drawing, and many 
powerful episodes....... As fascinating a piece of 
tiction as has been produced for mary montis 
past.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


TREASURE AND HEART. 
By MARY DEANE. 6s. 
** A charming story.”—Times, 
‘A brilliantly written novel, full of life and 
motion, with characters most diverse.” 
—Birmingham Post. 





THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 
Books [.-VIII. Translated into English Verse 
by J. W. Macxain, formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, Author of a Manual of “ Latin 
Literature.”’ Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

‘*Mr. Mackail’s version is remarkable as a whole 
for srmplicity, sweetness, grace, and singular fidelity 
to the original.’’—Morning Post. 
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“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ | - 
IS THE ONLY COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATED REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
DEALING WITH COUNTRY SUBJECTS. | 
4 F 


During the last five weeks Illustrated Reviews have appeared of a 
THE SPORTS OF THE WORLD. FF. G. Afialo. ’ i 
COUNTRY RAMBLES. W. Percival Westell. 1 
FOX-HUNTING IN THE SHIRES. T. F. Dale. 
HARE-HUNTING AND HARRIERS. H. A. Bryden. 
THE MASTER OF HOUNDS. E-. F. Underhill. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S” SYSTEM OF ILLUSTRATED REVIEWS 


enables the reader not only to ascertain what is the nature of the reading matter, but also the nature of the 
Illustrations—an important point—in the books reviewed. 


Under the heading 


WRITERS AND READERS 


there appears each week an Article dealing with some current literary topic. 


2A 


Here are some of the subjects of the Articles that have appeared during the past five weeks :— 


MR. KIPLING’S POEMS. 

MR. GLADSTONE OUT OF DOORS. 

SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF MR. ANDREW LANG. 


THIS WEEK 


the Literary Article that will chiefly interest both Writers and Readers is entitled 
MR. H. G WELLS AND “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 
This is at once a reply to, and a CRITICISM OF, ARGUMENTS USED IN MR. H. G. WELLS’ striking bock, 


“ MANKIND IN THE MAKING,” in which Mr. Wells refers-to and answers some former criticisms made by 


“LVAMIE INCONNUE” in ‘“*THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


BESIDES THE ABOVE 


TO-DAY’S “COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Contains a host of Illustrated Articles of especial interest to all who are 


interested in Outdoor Life and Country Pursuits. 








ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT TO RESERVE FOR YOU A COPY OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” OF TO-DAY. 


Price 6d. Weekly at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls. 





Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS. 


RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES 


By Sir FRANCIS BURNAND 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net, 





THIRTY-FIFTH 


THE FIVE 


THOUSAND. 


NATIONS 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





: bei Jritten 
the MARQUESAS:; being Letters Wri 
OM SARANAC to © during 1887-8 to her Sister, Miss JanE WuyYTE 
W wrod * With an Introduction by GEORGE W. Batrour, M.D., LL.D., 
PRS §. Edited and Arranged by Marie CLOTHILDE BatFour. Crown 
870, 6s. net. p 
. By EpEN Painurotts. With 38 Illustra- 
MY ily gtd alt Ml An Edition limited to 500 copies, small 4to, 


FR 


tions by 
21s. net. ‘ aia ne 
. By Cyrit DAVENPORT. ide royal 8vo, 
MEZLOTINTS . [The Vonnoisseur’s Library. 
HERO. By B. W. HENDERSON, Fellow of Exeter College, 
“ee With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


i RRESPONDENCE, Crown Svo, 6s. 
THE W coneouse ber have been recently appearing in the Pilot. 
ESSAYS. By Lord Macaunay. 
cRITICA 1, AND HISTORIOAL & " vols. Pi 8vo, 18s. The only 
Edition of this book completely annotated. 
THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
AN INTRODUCTION. TQ. J. F. BetHUNE-BakeER, B.D., Fellow of 


i liege, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Peer Tey oes i ? [Handbooks of Theology. 


Y BY DAY; or, The Englishman’s Handbook to 
ENGLAND as BE. V. L. and C. L. G. Llustrated by Gzorce Morrow. 


. 4to, Third Edition, 1s. net. : ji 
a veenane Year-Book and Almanac by the witty authors of “ Wisdom 


While You Wait.” 

THE BURDEN OF ENGELA: a Ballad Epic. By A. M. Buck- 
roy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE DEATH OF ADAM, and other Poems. By L. Binyon. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

POEMS AND HYMNS BY SAMUEL JOHN STONE. With a 


Memoir by F. G. Ertertoy, M.A. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 
HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. Demy $vo, 3s. 6d. 


[The Arden Shakespeare. 
CANNING. By W. A. Parturps. With 12 Illustrations, fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By ANNA M. Sroppart. With 
16 Illustrations, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 
(Little Biographies. 
CHATHAM. By A. S. McDowaLL, With 12 Illustrations, feap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. (Little Biographies. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. THackEray. Edited by 
SrepHEN Gwinn. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
[Uhe Little Library. 
ESMOND. By W. M. Toackeray. Edited by SrerpHEN Gwynn. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. [The Little Library. 
LYRICAL BALLADS. By W. WorpswortTH and 8. T. CoLERIDGE. 
Edited by G. E. Sampsoy. Pott 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 
SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by Linian M. 
FaIvHFULL. Pott 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d, net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 
POEMS. By Joun Keats. With an Introduction by L. Brnyon, 


and Notes by J. MasEFIELp. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
e Iaitle Library. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. StREATFEILD. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. 
net, [Lhe Little Library. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE 
Pott 16mo, leather, 1s, net each volume. 


A Miniature Edition of the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. The series 
will consist of 40 volumes, each Play bemg contained in one volume, while 
the Poems and Sonnets will be given in three volumes. Short introductions, 
and brief but sufficient foot-notes, will be added by Mr. W. J. Craic, whose 
eminence as a Shakespearian scholar is unquestioned. These charming little 
books will be so small as to repose comfortably in the waistcoat pocket, and 
yet so well printed as to be read with ease. The first volumes are :— 


THE TEMPEST. TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART 


These books are monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline 
of the subject under treatment, and rejecting minute details, controversy and 
elaborate criticism. They are under the direction of Mr. Crrit Davenport, 
and each volume will consist of about 200 pages, will contain a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and 30 to 50 other Illustrations, and will be published at 2s. 6d. 


net. Demy l6mo. 
THE FIRST VOLUMES ARE— 
ROMNEY. By Grorce Paston. | DURER. By Jessie ALLEN. 
MINIATURES. By ALiIcE CorKBAN. 


THE GODS OF THE EGYPTIANS. By E. W. Bunag, Litt.D. 


Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols. royal 8vo, £3 3s. net. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. Edited by 
= a Lucas. With numerous Lllustrations. Ia 7 vols, demy 8vo, 


VOLS, I., IL, IIL, and V. ARE NOW READY. 
THE ELEMENTS OF METAPHYSICS. By A. E. Taytor 


Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Otiver Go.psMITH, 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. RowLanpson. Royal 8vo, £1 1s. net. 
Reprinted from the Edition of 1817. [The Burlington Library, 
FAMOUS COMPOSERS. By Natuan HASKELL Dobe. With 
42 Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
FAMOUS ARTISTS. By Saran K, Boron. 


383 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


ABOUT MUSIC, AND WHAT IT IS MADE OF. By OL. 


PREScoTT. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


CHESTER. By B. C. A. Winpxz, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by 


E.H. New. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Twelve Ancient Citiés. 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By Francis T. 
Buckianpd. With Ilustrations by Harry B. Nettson. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
A Reprint from the First Edition, with many new Illustrations. 


SURREY. By F. A. H. Lampert. Illustrated by E. H. NEw. 
Pott vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 Plates 
by Grorce CruigsHank. Crown l6mo, ls, 6d. net. (Sin. by 3}in.) 
From the Edition published by C. Tilt, 1839. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Otniver GoLpsMITRH. 


With 10 Illustrations in Photogravure by Tony Jowannot. Feap. 32mo, 
leather, ds, net. (3}in. by 2} in.) 


FELISSA; or, The Life and Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment. 


Demy 8vo, 








With 12 Coloured Plates, post 16mo, 2s. 6d. net, (5}inu. by 3} in.) 
From the Edition published by J. Harris, 1311. 
POLONIUS; or, Wise Saws and Modern Instances. By EDWARD 
FirzGeraup. Demy 32mo, leather, 2s. net. (43in. by 2} in.) 
From the rare edition published by W. Pickering in 1852, Uniform with 
** Euphranor.” 
THE LOST BALL. By Tomas Coss. Illustrated by A. H. 
Bucktanp. Demy 16mo, 2s, 6d. [Little Blue Books, 


MRS. BARBERRY’S GENERAL SHOP. By Rocer AsHTon 
Illustrated by A. H. Buckitanp. Demy lémo, 2s. 6d. [Little Blue Books, 


A BOOK OF BAD CHILDREN. By W. T. Wezss. With 50 
Illustrations by H. C. Sanpy. Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. [Little Blue Books, 


THE GREAT RED FROG. A Story told in 40 Coloured Pictures 


by M. Yenvis, Fcap. 8vo, ls, net. 





THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN 
AND COLOURED BOOKS 
Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume, 


The NEW VOLUMES are— 
THE ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH, from the Designs of 


Txomas RowianpsoN. With Metrical Illustrations by the Author of 
“‘ Doctor Syntax.” With 74 Coloured Plates, 2 vols., 9s. net. 


LIFE IN LONDON; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 
Hawthorn, Esq., and his Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By Pierce 
Eeax. With 36 Coloured Plates by I. R. and G. Cruiksuang. With 
numerous Designs on Wood, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE DANCE OF LIFE: a Poem. By the Author of “Doctor 
Syntax.” Illustrated with 26 Coloured Eugravings by Tuomas RowLanp- 
s0N. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE THIRD TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF A 
WIFE. By Wiliam ComBe. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. RowLanpson, 
Ss. 6d. net. 


THE LITTLE GALLERIES 


Messrs. METHUEN will send any applicant on receipt of two penny stamps 
a Specimen Photogravure Plate of the “ Little Galleries,” which are portfolios 
in miniature of the finest work of the greatest artists. 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF ROMNEY. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
A LITTLE GALLERY OF HOPPNER. Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 


Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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BELLES-LETTRES. 


JUNIPER HALL: a Rendezvous of certain Illustrious Personages during the French Revolution includin 
Alexander D’Arblay and Fanny Burney. By CONSTANCE HILL, Author of “‘ Jane Austen: her Homes and her Friends.” With numerous Th ing 
by ELten G. HILL, together with Reproductions from various Contemporary Portraits. Demy 8vo, 2ls. net, ustrationg 








THE WEAKER SEX. A New Album of Drawings, containing 80 large Cartoons. By CHAr.Es Daya | Crass: 


Oblong folio (12 by 18 inches), 20s. in box. 





es 


AFTER WORCESTER FIGHT: being the Contemporary Accounts of King Charles II.’s Escape not included ; 
“The Flight of the King.” By ALLAN FEA, With numerous Illustrations, Uniform with “The Flight of the King” and “King Wernadlt 
my vo, 15s. net. 


UNDER THE HILL, and other Essays in Prose and Verse, including his Table Talk. By Aubrey Brarpgzy, 


With numerous Illustrations, including two in Photogravure, 7s, 6d. net. 








siete sli ete lia 
THE LITTLE PEOPLE. By L. Auten Harker, Author of “A Romance of the Nursery.” Crown 8yo, 5s, 


THE LIFE OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN. Translated from the Italian of an unknown Fourteenth Centor 
Writer by VALENTINA HAWTREY. With an Introductory Note by VERNON LEE, and 14 Full-page Illustrations reproduced from the on 
Masters. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. . 


SKAKESPEARE AND THE RIVAL POET. By Arruur Acuxson. With Portraits of Shakespeare and 


George Chapman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 











SOPHISMS OF FREE TRADE AND POPULAR POLITICAL ECONOMY EXAMINED. By the late Jogy 
BARNARD BYLES. A New Edition. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W.S. LILLY and C.S. DEVAS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE NEMESIS OF FROUDE: a Rejoinder to “My Relations with Carlyle.” By Sir James Cricutox-Browye 
M.D., F.B.S., and ALEXANDER CARLYLE. Demy 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. ' 








HORTUS VITZ; or, The Hanging Gardens: Moralising Essays) By Verxon Les, Author of “ Renaissance Studies.” 
3s. 6d. net. 





SIX FAIRY PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By Nerrta Syrerr. With a Cover Designed by W. Granam Rosertgoy, 


Small 4to, 2s, 6d. net. 





POETRY. FICTION. 
FOR ENGLAND: Poems Written during Estrangement.| THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. By Henry Hartann, 
By Wruum Watson. 2s, 6d, net. A New Illustrated Edition. With upwards of 50 Iustrations, Title Page, 


d Cover Design by G. C. W. 2sT C 8vo, full i 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and other Poems.| bask glitton te ae re 


By Wriuuam Morris. A New Illustrated Edition, with Title-Page, Cover 
Design, and nearly 100 Drawings by Jessiz Kine. Crown 68vo, gilt top, WHERE, bc aap By Wixu1amM J. Locke, Author of 
: * . " 


5s, net. 
AFTER SUNSET: Poems. By RosamMuUND Marriorr- 7 Bare aoe OF NOTTING HILL, By Guest 


Watson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
CORNISH BALLADS, and other Poems. Being the Com- THE HOUSE bv eds SANDS. By ene Marriott, 
lete Poetical Works of Robert Stephen Hawker, sometime Vicar of RrOneE:G 16 Volumin, Ove Wi onour, ac. O63. 
Sorwenstew, Cornwall. With an Introduction by Atrrep Wauuis and | BORLASE AND SON. By T. Baron Russet, Author of 
ir Sone al” Crown Py gaa “Footprints of Former Men in “ A Guardian of the Poor,” “The Mandate.” 6s. 
ar Cornwall, » 58. 


NEW POEMS. By Rovap CamrsgLL Marie, Author of = BE ATEICES BOSE. ty Baten Rancte SM 

**Granite Dust.” 5s, net. 
THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 6s. 
OF DREAMS: Poems. By ETHEL CLIFFORD. . : 

nee. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. " ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN, Fifth Edition, 6s. 

EL DORADO: a Tragedy. By RipGELY TORRENCE. Crown| ELEANOR DAYTON. By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Author of * They that Took the Sword.” 6s, 

OTHER POEMS. By Wiy1rreEp Lucas, Author of “ Units” | TOMMY WIDEAWAKE, By H. H. BasHrogp. Crown 
and “‘ Fugitives.” Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 











THE CROWN LIBRARY. 
A SERIES OF VOLUMES EMBRACING MEMOIRS, HISTORY, BELLES-LETTBES, POETRY, NATURAL HISTORY, &. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
Vol. I. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gitsert Wuitr. Edited, with an Introduction, by 


GRANT ALLEN, and containing 291 Illustrations by Epmunp H, New, and Photogravure Portraits of Gilbert White’s Correspondents, Daines 
Barrington and Thomas Pennant. 


*,* This Volume includes White’s OBSERVATIONS ON NATURE and POEMS; also some interesting Notes by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Vol. Il. THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Watton and Cartes Corton. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
BICHARD LE GALLIENNE, and containing 237 Illustrations by Epuunp H. New, and Photogravure Portraits of Walton and Cotton. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 


THE COUNTRY HANDBOOKS. 
A SEBIES OF ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS DEALING WITH COUNTRY LIFE. SUITABLE FOR THE POCKET OB EKNAPSACK 
Under the General Editorship of HARRY ROBERTS. 
3s. net, cloth; 4s. net, leather. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Vol. IV. THE STILL ROOM. By Mrs. RouNDELL. Vol. VII. THE STABLE HANDBOOK. 


Vol. V. THE BIRD BOOK. By A.J. R. Roserts. Vol, VIII. THE FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK, 
Vol. VI. The WOMAN out of DOORS, ByM.M. Dowiz.! Vol. IX. THE SAILING HANDBOOK. 











HANDBOOKS OF PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
Under the General Editorship of HARRY ROBERTS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Vol. XI. THE BOOK OF HERBS. By Lady Rosauinp | Vol. XV. THE BOOK OF SHRUBS, By Gzoncs 


NORTHCOTE. Gorpon. 


Vol, XXII. THE BOOK OF GARDEN FURNITURE. By CHAgLES THONGER. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


9OO000000006660000606 


IMPORLANT BIOGRAPAICAL 


LI HUNG-CHANG: 
His Life and Times. 
By Mrs. 


ARCHIBALD 





VORK, 


NOW READY, PRICE 15s. NET. 


LITTLE, 


Author of “Intimate China,” “The Land of the Blue Gown,” &e. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND MAP. 





—_—_ 


IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 





THE WATER-COLOUR SKETCHES OF J. M. W. 
TURNER, R.A., IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. With 58 Facsimile 
Reproductions in Colour, comprising: The Rivers of France—The Seine ; 
The Rivers of England; The Ports of England. The Descriptive Text is 
written by Taeovore A. Coox, M.A., F.S.A, £3 38, net. This Edition is 


limited to 1,200 copies. 


a cq 7 . 
FRENCH FAIENCE. By M. L. Souon. Edited by 
W, Burton, Author of ‘English Forcelain.” With 24 Plates in Colour, 
11 Plates containing full-size reproductions of Marks on Porcelain, and 
4 Black dnd White Plates. 30s. net. This Edition is limited to 1,200 


copies. 


THE LIFE OF DANIEL O'CONNELL. By MicHaz. 
MacDonaca. With Portrait, 16s. net. 











My ADVENTURES ON THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD- 


FIELDS. By W.Craic. 6s. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR SCIENCE. Edited by A.ex- 
ANDER oo ee Vol. I. With 12 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations, 5 


THE BOOK OF THE CAT. By Frances Simpson. 
With 12 Full-page Plates in Colour and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text, 15s. net. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. New Fine Art Edition. With 


upwards of 100 Illustrations printed from new plates on paper of superior 
quality, 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE BOER 
Eten tue ie of 500 Illustrations from Photographs and Original 


RAMBLES IN AND NEAR LONDON. Chapters on the 
Social Life, Architecture, and Records of the Great City and its Neighbour- 
hood. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrrz, B.A., F.S.A. Popular Edition. With 


60 Full-page Illustrations, 6s, 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Biographical Edition. By 
Dean Farrar. With upwards of 300 Illustrations from special Photo- 
graphs, 10s. 6d. net. 





WILD NATURE’S WAYS. By R. Kearron, F.Z.S. 


With Rembrandt Frontispiece and 200 Illustrations from Photographs 
taken direct from Nature by Cuzrey and Ricuarp Kearton. 10s. 6d, 


THE HANDYMAN’S BOOK of Tools, Materials, and 
Processes employed in Woodworking. TEdited by Pavt N. Hastucx. 
With about 2,500 Illustrations, 9s. 


THE AUTOMOBILE: its Construction and Management. 
Edited by Pav N. Hastucx. New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
With numerous Llustrations, 21s. net. 


NATURE’S RIDDLES; or, the Battle of the Beasts. By 


H. W. SHepHEARD Watwyn, M.A, F.Z.S., F.E.S, With numerous 
Illustrations, 6s, 


POCKET EDITIONS. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Stevenson. With Frontispiece, 
cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


CATRIONA. By R. L. Srevenson. 


cloth, 23, net; leather, 3s, net. 


With Frontispiece, 


NEW NOVUILS. 
A FLAME OF FIRE. By Josepn Hocxrne. 


23,000 copies have already been called for, 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PIT. By Marcarer Doyue 
6s. 


JACKEON. 
THE TENANT OF THE GRANGE. By Morice Gerarp. 
ALADDIN O'BRIEN. By Gouverneur Morris. 6s. 
THE CAPTAIN’S TOLL-GATE. By Frank Srocxton. 6s. 
A MAN’S MIRROR. By Exriy Pearson Frnnemore. 6s. 
THE PLOWSHARE AND THE SWORD. By Ernest 


Gerorce Hennam. 6s. 


MUSK OF ROSES. By Mary L. PenpErzp. 6s. 
MARIE-EVE. By Marian Bower. 68. Second Im- 


pression. 


3s. 6d. 





NEW 


AND IMPROVED ISSUE OF 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY 


With Additional Volumes, containing INTRODUCTIONS BY EMINENT WRITERS. 
In Weekly Volumes, price 6d. net. 


Ready Nov. 11th. Vol. 


I—SILAS MARNER. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


With Introduction by STUART J. REID. 


Amongst those who have already arranged to contribute Introductions to following Volumes are: 
AUSTIN DOBSON, G. K. CHESTERTON, L. F. AUSTIN, A, T. QUILLER-COUCH, A. D, INNES, 


TIGHE HOPKINS, A, B, WALKLEY. 


The volumes will contain about 200 pages of clear readable print. The size of the New Series will be larger and handsomer, 
the margins wider, and the appearance in all respects superior to previous issues. 
Each book will be furnished with a Porrsairt or other Illustration as a Frontispiece, and the books will be issued in a handsome 


cloth binding, for which a new Design has been prepared. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; 


and all Booksellers. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'S Lisp 


NEXT 


WEEK. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOxk 
THE STORY OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 


BY 


Field - Marshal 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Photograv 


VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, G.C.M.G., 


ure Portraits and Plans, 32s. net. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 
CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By A. G. Brapter, Author of **The Fight with France for North | 
America,” With 54 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 400 pp., 16s. net. | 


OLD CAPE COLONY. By Mrs. 


Trorrer. Author of “Old Cape Architecture.” With 100 Illustrations, 
10s. 6d, nét. 


BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. By the 


Rev. W. H. Hurroy, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The Bampton Lectures, 1902,” &c. 
With about 100 Illustratious, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LOG OF A COWBOY: Ranch Life 


inthe Far West. ByAnpy Apams. With 6 Illustrations by E. Borp Smuitu. 
Crown 8vo, 380 pp., 6s. 


MY POOR RELATIONS: Stories of Dutch 


Peasant Life. By Maarten Maartens. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


THE PRADO GALLERY AND ITS MASTER- 


PIECES. By Cuarves Ricxetts. With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure, 
imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. Edition limited to 350 copies for sale; also 
50 copies on Japan vellum, £15 lis. net. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION in the SIXTIES. 


By Guireson Wuite. New Impression with 6 Photogravure Plates and 
130 Illustrations. Only 375 copies printed for sale, 3ls. 6d. net. 


THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. With 


over 60 Illustrations (4 in Colour) from Drawings by Native Artists. 
Large 8vo, 6s. net. 





No. 7 NOW READY. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family 
History, Heraldry, and Antiquities. 


Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 
Large super-royal, in paper boards, 5s. net quarterly. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LIFE OF HUGH, FIRST VIScouNT 


GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAI. By Rosert S. Rar, F N, 
a — With Maps, Portraits, Plans, &c., 2 wk ane ro 
Sis, Gd. net. ™~” 


THE TOMBS OF THE POPES. Translated 


from the German of Gregorovius by R. W. Szeroy Warts it} 
Memoir, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. cl 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. By Bernarp Suay, 


Second Edition, 6%. 


ASIA & EUROPE. By Merenirn Townszyp, 


New Edition, with a Chapter on the Negro Problem in America, Crowg 
8vo, 5s. net. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMO. 


CRACY. By Epwin Lawrence Gopxiy. Crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


ROMANTIC TALES FROM THE PUNJAB, 


Collected and Edited from Original Sources by the Rev. Cxaxuss 
deg agent F.S.A. With over 100 Illustrations by Native hands, demy 
vo, 21s. net. 


** Delightful crispness of style. One feels that they have been taken from 
living lips, not from books,”—Spectator. 

«Punjab Tales’ will be welcome to everybody. Mr. Swynnerton isa vivid 
yrces writer. The real interest in these stories and this book is the connection 

tween Punjab folk-lore, and the mythology of the Greeks, Teutons, and 
Hindus...... Scholars will be grateful to him.”—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Swynnerton’s rendering conveys that seuse of atmosphere which is th® 
greatest test of a translator.”—Pail Mall Gazette, 


COINS OF ANCIENT SICILY. By GF. 


Hitt, M.A., of the Department of Coins, British Museum. With 16 
Collotype Plates of Coins, 80 Illustrations in the Text, and a Maj, royal 
8vo, 21s, net. 


This is a very beautiful and a very cheap book, dealing with a series of 
coins whieh are generally—if not universally—admitted to be the flower of 
the whole numismatic art of the ancient world...... Mr. Hill is to be regarded 
as a benefactor by all English archeologists, and not by those interested in 
coins only, for he has written so as to be understood by every intelligent 
student of art or history.”—saturday Review. 








CONSTABLE’S SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHER 


D OF KINGDOM COME. 


By JOHN FOX. 


Illustrated by 


F. C. Youn. 


OVER 70,000 COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


«Has a charm and tenderness and a vein of poetry not often encountered...... 


A rare piece of work...... A book of rare and singular charm.”—Yorkshive Post, 


«« Bound to touch the heart of the common reader, and at the same time appeal to discriminating taste in letters.”—To-Day. 


«We have not found a dull page in the book......All the characters are good. 


We are not given to indiscriminate praise of American novels, but here is one 


that beats with human blood. If we were to fill this column with its praise we could uot do more than advise you to read it.”—Morning Post. 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. 


By U. L. SILBERRAD, 
Author of ‘The Success of Mark Wyngate,” “Princess Puck,” &c, 
“A strong story.......Petronilla claims and holds the reader’s keenest 


thy throughout the story, and—best tribute to an author's ability—will 
te remembered after the book is laid aside.” —Saturday Review, 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of ‘‘ Cardigan,” “ Ashes of Empire,” &c. [Second Edition, 
‘The whole story is conceived in the true romantic spirit, and is wovea 
with wonderful vigour and picturesqueness.’’— Bookman. 
*“*A most admirable piece of work, full of keen and humorous observation, and 
of deftly sustained interest...... We recommend the book cordially,”"—Athenzuilh 





A. CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 














Lonpon: Printed by Lceve & Matcomsow (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxur for the ‘ SprctaTos” 
(Limited) at their Office, No. 1 Weiungton Street, in the l’recinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, November 7th, 1904 
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